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June 27, 1914 





Topics of the Day 
Foreign Comment 
Science and Invention 
Letters and Art 
Religion and Social Service 
Miscellaneous 
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“Some Day-l'll Own a Lozier, Too 


WERE THOSE THE EXACT WORDS with which you 
voiced that wish—that hope ? 


NO MATTER. You may vary the words but the desire 
remains the same. Always will—until satisfied with 
a Lozier. 


PERHAPS YOU, LIKE MANY OTHERS, have tried 
to appease; to allay, that longing by a substitute—an 
automobile of similar size or price. Or perhaps a 
cheaper one. 


IF THAT IS THE CASE then your longing for a Lozier 
has only been accentuated — intensified —as your ap- 
preciation will be when that coveted car is eventually 
yours. 


AND THAT MAY BE SOONER than you had hoped. 
It is now within your reach—that Lozier. Assuming 
of course that price has been an impediment, 


IT IS NOW POSSIBLE for you to gratify your heart’s 
desire—to own a Lozier—for $2100. 


THAT IS THE WONDERFUL FOUR—the car that 
has created such a sensation in motoring circles 
and turned things topsy-turvy during the past few 
months. 


IF YOU HAD ASKED US to build you a Lozier to meet 
your own individual needs and purse, we could not have 
more nearly approached your ideal. 


FOR THIS LOZIER WAS designed in response to in- 
sistent demands from thousands—most of them already 
* Lozier owners and dealers—for a car of Lozier quality, 
made as all Loziers are made, to ‘‘stay”’ good—and at 

a price ‘around $2,000.” 


THIS IS A TRUE LOZIER in every line and in every 
detail of construction and finish. Made without a 
mental reservation— made up to the Lozier standard, 


for it must carry the Lozier name-plate and Guar- 
antee. 


WE ARE MAKING 4000 of these quality Fours—and 
that will not nearly supply the demands at the rate 
they are going now. The large production makes 
the price possible—that and the fact that it is a four. 
It’s a 100 per cent car—100 per cent in service and 
satisfaction—that Lozier Four. 


IT’S A SEVEN-PASSENGER CAR, TOO—by making 
it a four we are able to utilize the extra wheel base for 
passenger space instead of for extra motor length. And 
to make it first class in every detail. 


BUT YOU’LL HAVE TO SEE and ride in this Lozier 
Four in order to appreciate it. And to fully appreciate 
the excellence of mechanical construction and finish, you 
will have to spend time enough to look it over criti 
cally. ‘Closer scrutiny will disclose Lozier superiority’’ 
as we have said many times. 


SUPERFICIALLY some other cars at similar prices may 
look all right—though they cannot look like Loziers. 
But close inspection discloses those properties that 
make Loziers famous as the cars that Stay Good. 


AND IT’S BECAUSE YOU KNOW Loziers do stay 
good, long years after other cars have become old and 
gone out of fashion, that you have said so often ‘Some 
Day I'll Own a Lozier, Too.” 


DON’T TRY TO SUBSTITUTE—you can’t fool your- 
self. You want a Lozier. You always have wanted 
a Lozier. And you will continue to want a Lozier 
until you get one. If your order comes at once you 


can have that coveted Lozier within a few days. But 
as our allotment is limited, don’t delay, 


BESIDES, THE OUTDOOR CALLS—and think of the 
pleasure that will be yours when you sit behind the 
Lozier radiator—that imposing front—and see in the 
admiring eyes of acquaintances that same desire—that 
hope—‘‘Some Day I'll Own a Lozier, Too.” 


‘The Choice of 
Men Who Know”’ 
Light Four $2100 
Light Six $3250 


LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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HUDSON Six-40 | 
For 1915 











As Pictured 
$1,550 


The Thoroughbred 


The latest refinement in Sixes—one of the handsomest cars in the 
world—setting many new standards in high-grade cars, and 
another new record in quality price—the 1915 model of the car 
whose popularity compelled us in eight months to treble our output. 


31 New Features 


The HUDSON Six-40 came out last year to win a new 
field to Sixes. Our famous engineering corps—headed by 
Howard E. Coffin—had devoted three years to the model. 
It typed, in their opinion, the ultimate in Sixes, as denoted 
by modern trends. 

In lightness, it set a new standard for cars of this capacity. 
It cut down old-time averages about 1,000 pounds. All 
this was saved, with no sacrifice of staunchness, by costlier 
materials and better engineering. 

In economy, it lowered operative cost from 15 to 30 per 
cent under former like-powered cars. This by lightness, by 
employing six cylinders and by a new-type motor. 

In beauty, design and equipment it excelled, in some re- 
spects, any other car of the year. 

In price—then $1,750—it set a new record among 
quality cars which no other maker met. 

We knew that men wanted this type of car. 
wanted lightness, modest size, economy. 
against over-tax. 
beauty. 


They 
They rebelled 
Yet they wanted quality and they wanted 
And they wanted, above all, a Six. 

But we did not dream how many men waited such a car. 
They flocked by the thousands to HUDSON dealers, and 
placed 3,000 orders more than we could fill. At the end 
of the season men were offering premiums—as high 


gh as 
$200—+to obtain this light Six-40. 


Now our 48 engineers have devoted another whole year 
to this car. They have brought the weight down to 2,900 
pounds, They have added comfort, convenience, silence 
and beauty in 31 important ways. 

In the HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 we offer you the 
best consensus of present-day ideals. Many men must buy 
cheaper cars. Some will always want the big and the 
costly. But most men will concede this new HUDSON 
Six-40 to be America’s representative car. 


AE 
Seated 


Price $200 Less 


The HUDSON Six-40 demand has compelled us to 
treble our output for next year. Building three times as 
many, our cost per car will be lessened by $200. So the 
price for 1915 has been fixed at $1,550. 

That accords with HUDSON policy. It is the latest of 
the thousand things we have done to bring the best within 
reach of the many. 

Think of this ideal car—the very embodiment of all that’s 
desirable—a HUDSON and a Six—selling for $1,550. 
Only a little while back there was no > Six sold for twice that. 

The new HUDSON Six-40 i is a thoroughbred Six. 
Its very lightness denotes the highest grade of materials and 
a masterpiece in designing. It is distinguished in lines and 
beauty. Its finish, its beauty and equipment all show our 
infinite pains. It seats up to seven, with the disappearing 
tonneau seats. 

A year of use in thousands of hands has proved the faultless 
construction. And now this new model shows all the refine- 
ments which 48 men in four years have worked out. 

Go to your Hudson dealer and see it. It is the finest 


example you will find this year of the progress made in 
motor car building. 


Six-40 Phaeton, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit 
Six-40 Standard Roadster, same price 


The HUDSON Six-54, built on the same lines, but 
with larger motor and | 35-inch wheelbase, sells for $2,350. 
It offers to men who want size and impressiveness the best 
that is possible, and at a modest price. 


Hudson dealers everywhere now have these 
new cars on show. Our new catalog on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


8036 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
The “*Conspiracy” Against Trust Legislation 
The Federal Reserve Board 
Red-Tape Riddance for Alaska 
900,000,000 Bushels of Prosperity 
The Panama-Tolls Reversal 
“Political Banking” in Chicago..... 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Intervention in Albania 
The Terror in Central China 





LETTERS AND ART: 


An American Confutes British Shakespearians. 1 


Suffragette Ignorance of Henry James 
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Laurence Irving 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 
Opposing Signor Nathan 


For a Union of Unitarians and Congregation- 


alists 
A Call for Fanatics 
Religion of the Minimum Wage 


Healthi 
18 miles 
Gymnas 


Villa’s Style of War for any 
Bohemian Idea of Our Executions . 


CURRENT POETRY 1 B 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


WALTER & 
The First Aeroplane MOTOR-CARS 
An Aerial Screw 
Soda Lakes 
A Flying Railway 
Wanted: A Scientific Editor 


Blood Circulation in Insects’ Wings WO0¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS 1556-1565; 1570-1574 


Ideal loca: 
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Selecting the Best School |||. 


Many readers of The Literary Digest write us in response to our offer of advice 
and information on schools. Such inquiries come from all sections and from people 
in varied walks of life. We appreciate the confidence thus reposed in us and endeavor 
to treat each letter with the care and thought demanded by these intimate questions. 
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If you desire our assistance in deciding on a suitable school, we emphasize the 
importance of stating as fully as possible those points upon which you need informa- Quinine: 


than the ca 


tion. We have made a close study of the best schools for boys and girls, but it is equipine 
impossible to adequately answer those inquiries which fail to specify the writer’s Casene’ 
requirements. We are therefore asking our correspondents in writing us about 
schools, to state in detail: 


lst —The location desired 
2nd—Class of school : 
3rd—Student’s characteristics _— 


Trains ( 
*-e . . pares | 
4th —Tuition you are willing to pay Ba 
CHARLES fi 
On the eight following pages will be found the announcements of the best private schools. It is a 


carefully prepared list and offers a wide range of choice. We urge every parent to study these announce- — 
ments carefully and make a thorough investigation of such schools as seem to meet his requirements. Ho. 
T 


Whether you write directly to the schools, or to us, you may be assured that your inquiries will receive 


careful and prompt attention. In writing ‘to the schools it would be our suggestion that you communicate 


with several and compare the merits of each carefully. We believe that families desiring the best educational 
C J 


advantages for their children will find those institutions in The Literary Digest’s columns unexcelled in 
efficiency and reliability. 





° 
In writing us please address 


SCHOOL BUREAU 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| NEW YORK 


ated in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 

New York. Buildings a .o—— 

vimming pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares 

» or scientific school. Competent master at 
h department. 


4 Lower School for Younger Boys 
| or information and Catalog address 


WALTER &. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 70, Garden City, L. I. 


WOODLAND SCHOOLwx: 


BOYS 
ln the Heart of the Catskills 
.. Preparatory. Work of best grammar and 
Christian but not sectarian. Boys taught how 
io plan time and work. Very attractive home 
influences during formative period. Trout 
ne. snowshoeing, scouting. Address 
HEADMASTER, Phoenicia, N. Y. 


St. John’s School Ouining on 


Offers a quick and th gh preparation for college 


z bodies, clear, active minds, and clean, manly 
ficates given students with an honorable record. 
y discipline. Daily instruction in military science. 
vimming pool, athletic field of five acres, tennis, 
rts encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate school 

° 13. Summer session. For catalogue, address 


ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Pd.B., Principal 


Health! 
18 miles 
Gymnas 
for any 
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FOR BOYS 
Ossining - on - 





Rev. WILLIAM 





NEW YORK 


AKSMERE 


Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 


Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Situated in a most beautiful part of Westches- 
ter County. Oaksmere offers a complete 
college preparatory and finishing course. 
fg grounds with all outdoor advan- 
es. One-tenth of a mile fronting on Long 
F and Sound. 
Special training in advanced English, litera- 
ture, art, history and the languages, as well 
asa thorough training for grace and ease of 
manner. Catalogue giving complete informa- 
tion, and showing many views of this unique 
school, may be obtained upon application. 
Address 
OAKSMERE 
Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck-on- che-found, N.Y. 
Telephone, 329-Mamaron 























Peekskill Academy 


Founded 1833. Peekskill, N. Y. 


In the last 8 years: Enrollment increased 
100 per cent; New Buildings ($125,000) 
erected; separate Junior School for young 
boys (lo- 13) established; and not a single 
Jailure in college. 
dress cme BUCHER, A.M., or 
ch. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Principals 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining n-Hudson, New York. “A school that is better 
than the ogue.” 500 ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile 
view of the Hudson, 30 miles from New York. Complete 
equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Character 
references required. Catalogue on request. 


The school of Philip D. 
Armour, Rev m. Newton 
rtin A. Knapp, Leland Stanford, Charles Dudley 
ops: Andrews, Bowman, Newman and Peck. 
paratory, Music, Art, Oratory, Household Arts. 
Aleo Junio »t School. New Dormitory. Co-educational. 
» Cazenovia, N. Y. 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A college ¢ 


women ale 








Cazenovia Seminary 
— Ma 





the Vocational and Professional Training of young 
{in America's leading Health resort. Six Departments: 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART, MUSIC, ART, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, COMMERCE AND TRADES 


Trains ( 

pares | trat 
Costur t 
sewing 


ts, Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in itsConservatory. Pre- 
s, Designers, Dietitians, Accountants, Secretaries and 
irses for teachersof music, art, gymnastics,cooking, 

ry, dressmaking. For information and catalog address 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
| NEW YORK CITY 








Horace Mann School 


Teachers College Columbia University 
High School for Girls 
Kindercarten and elementary school for boys and girls 
Its preparation for college and home life long considered 

iysical training emphasized. Gymnasium, 
g pool, playgrounds. 
Address - HENRY CARR PEARSON, A.B., Prin. 
West 120th Street, New York City 


mode 








REPTON SCHOO]. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A special school for developing young boys. Attractive home 
life. Modern buildings. Fully equipped and thoroughly up- 
to-date. Located in centre of large private park, several miles 
in extent. Elevation 600 feet. Athletic field. gymnasium, 
running track, etc. School farm supplies all milk, eggs and 
vegetables. Moderate fees. Write for Catalog and Book of 
Views. Box C-4. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
35th year. Thorough preparation for College, Technical 
School or Business. 
of boysina class, eight. Modern buildings, Exceptionally 
healthful location on Lake Mohegan in the heart of the 
Highlands of the Hudson, four miles from Peekskill by 
trolley. Physical Culture and Athletics under competent 
Director. References as to character of applicants required. 
Illustrated booklet on request. Address Box 84. 


A. E. LINDER, A.M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A.M., Principals 





Y |The Raymond Riordon 


School 


Where the Arts and Sciences, Pend and Culture 

are merged in the Interests of Human Betterment. 
On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster County, N.Y. 
Farm and Camp Session begins July Ist, with accommodations 
for parents and friends. Academic year begins October Ist. . 
300-acre estate. 500 acre demonstration fruit farm. Terms rea- 
sonable—include board, books, supplies, laundry, barbering, 
cobbling, etc., and practically all clothing. Write for catalog. 





Individual attention; average number- 











RVING 


| HOOL for Bo S Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
y New York 
25 miles from N.Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 77th year. 23 years under present Head Mas- 
ter. New site and L-— 4 1904. Preparesfor all col- 
leges and technical sch Individual instruction. 
Athletic Field. a pool. New Gymnasium. 
ddress J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 905 


ASCADILLA 


National recognition of masterful boy 
training—for college and for business. 
Superb location on Cayuga Lake. Faculty 
of specialists,small classes. Attendance 
limit 12 
sium, Recreation Building. Large Ath- 
letic Field. Rowing shells, etc. 
$675 to $775. Year opens Sept.22.Catalog. 
C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Prin., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SOMES SCHOOL 


Provides a limited number of boys excellent instruction, with 
much individual teaching; a pleasant home (all the year), and 
wholesome recreation. ew boys eight to sixteen years old. 
Yearly charge $500-$600. Catalogue. 

| ee 





Has 
prepared 
over 1000 

boys for 
Cornell— 
prepares 
for all 
colleges 





. Certificate privilege. Gymna- | 


erms, | 


NEW YORK 


J 








Emma Willard School 
For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beauti- 
ful new, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell 
Sa; Campus 30 acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basket- 
ba . Gymnasium, with swimming pool, bowling alleys. 
Resident Nurse. A broad variety of work, including 
college preparation and courses for girls not going to 
college. Special ad vantagesin Music and Art. Practical 
courses in Domestic Science. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 

Illustrated catalogue on request. 

Miss ee Ph.B., Prin., 
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Mrs. E Russet @Hougfiten. Pr se ER ll 








ANLIUS Schools offer the 

most successful application of 
the military principle to prepara- 
tion for college, technical school or 
business. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL—College and Business 
Preparatory. Beneficial military training. | For ten 
years ranked by U. S. Government as “ Distin- 
guished Institution,’ the supreme honor granted. 


VERBECK HALL— ‘Separate school for boys 
from 8 to 14 years. 


For catalogue address 
Wm. Verbeck, President, Box B, Manlius, N. Y. 

















Developing the True Woman 
To Prepare her for complete living, to teach her 2 


faculties to the greatest advantage 
herself and others. This sums 
up the purpose of the 


Ossining 5 


Academic, Music, Artand College Prepar- 
atory Courses, Home Making and Vocational 
Yourses. Gardening and Horticulture. Gymna- 
sium. 47th year. varate house for Younger 
Girls. IMustrated Sookies — on request. 
Prineipal, CLARA C. FUL 
Associate Principal, MARTHA J. NARAMORE 


School for Girls 


Subarban te New York 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














‘Drew Seminary forYoung Women 


65th year. An efficient school with general and special 
courses. Certificates to the leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in music. 

ROBT. J. TREVORROW,D.D., Box 118, Carmel, N.Y. 





ALBERT SoMEs, A.M., Aurora-on-Cayuga, } 
Vassar Preparatory School 


PUTNAM HALL fiiietiies is be 


J. M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar College; Dr. Talcott Williams, Director 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University,and others, Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Sleeping porches — = parlors. 
Address ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A ‘A. Bee P pal, 

Box 804, STEAD hte my ee York. 








THE GRAHAM SCHOOL 


For girls. Resident and day pupils. General and college 
Preparitory courses. Unrivaled location, overlooking 

Wverside Park and the Hudson. goth year opens 
October 7th. 42 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Have You Chosen a Profession? 


ane portunities in Medicine, especially Homeopathic 
6 ic for catalogueG@. New Yorx Homeworatuic Mevicat 
OLLRGE AND | Lows Hospirat. 

Roya S. Coprtanp, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Yors, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and é4th Sts. 


"SPEECH DISORDERS 
SPEECH DISORDERS 


de Thei ir Treatment” contains facts about stammering never pub- 
ished before: also particulars of my well-known school, established 
I: Se . ving the al sensible, scientific, reliable and satisfac- 

eof treatment known. Abundant references. Booklet free. 
Pua A. BRYANT, M.D, Principal, 60 West 40th Street, New York 





New 





Miss Goldsmith's Aurora, Lake 
Walicourt School for Girls Cayuga, 
(Formerly the Wells School). Thorough preparation for 
any woman's college. General and special courses. ome 
Economics required. Folk dancing, hockey, tennis, etc. Ac- 
commodations limited; make early application. CG ‘atalogue. 
Mrs. ANNA GOLDSMITH TAYLOR, A.B., Principal 


—Glen Eden 
ON THE HUDSON 
tn the Hight. 
Boarding Schosl for iris. 
a 2 pearCatag tate courses. 
Music, Art, locution, Domestic 
Science. Socialtraining. Limited mem- 
bership. Noentrance examinations. Two 
hours from New York City. Three 
buildings, twelve acres. Address * 
Frederic M. Townsend, Ph.D., Director 





Reniaiene, 








New Yorks, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


High-Class School for Young Ladies. 
Marymount Conducted by the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary. On the Hudson, 40 minutes from 
N. Y. City. Preparatory and Advanced Courses. European 
Advantages. French Conversation. Tennis, Riding. 


Address THE REVEREND MOTHER. 
New York, Briarcliff Manor. 
MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal. 








Suburban School for 
Girls. “The Castle,” 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 
Only 40 minutes from N.Y. 
City. UpperSchool for girls 13 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 





to 25: 
to 13. All departments. Spe- 
cial courses in Art, Music, Lit- 
erature, Languages. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading col- 
leges. European travel class. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
ISS C, E. MASON, LL.M., 
Lock Box 710, 








SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





L 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS 


e 


| MASSACHUSETTS 








Genuine happy home life; 
beautiful ideals of useful woman ho 
life, which we make attractive and 
ponies. Hygiene and mv 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiw< ork, 


for Girls 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


personal attention and care. 


rals observe 


branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors 
Rev, THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. Box B, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass, 


Growing girls inspired by wholesome and 
od. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor 
refining. One hundred ac pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, 
“d especially for results in health, character and education. 
mestic Arts French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 
Address 











cH 











_ BRADF ORD 


OUN 
BRAnERD: MASS. 
Alith year 
Thirty miles from Boston, 
Merrimac Valley. Extensive grounds and m 
ern equipment. Certificate admits to a 
colleges. General course of five years and two 
ti ars’ course for High Schoo] graduates. 


in the Benntiqal 


) ACADEMY 


WOMEN 


Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT,A.M., Principal) —————— 

















The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 





* ° Half way between Boston and 
Situation New York. No raw east winds, as 
on the sea-coast. Three houses. Beautiful 


grounds. 
sae General and College Courses. 
Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Domes- 


tic Science. 
Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, 
driving, ponies and riding mas- 


ter, swimming, country excursions. 











Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Four buildings, concrete hall just opened, new gymnasium. Extensive grounds. 


eld. Cinder track. Safe 
school grounds border. Summer camp. 
of the school develops individual responsibility. 
illustrated catalog apply to 


By the Sea 
Large athletic 


yating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which 
Thorough preparation for college or business. 


The spirit 


Non-military. Upper and Lower Schools. For 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 95 King Caesar Road. 





Dummer 


South Byfield 
152nd year. 35 
school, small and democratic. 
the unit. 
schools. 
pond. 


Junior School for boys from 9 to 14. 
330 acres; 8 buildings. 
Salt water boating, bathing and fishing. 


miles from Boston, on the beautiful North Shore. 
Faculty of nine insures individual] help; 


Gymnasium. 


Academy 


Massachusetts 
A boys’ boarding and day 
your son—not the class— 
Upper School prepares for colleges and technical 
Athletic field. Two tennis courts. Hockey 
Address The Secretary. 





’ 
ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Preparation for all colleges and scientific schools. Fine equip- 
ment. Extensive grounds and woodlands. Tennis courts, athletic 
fields, board tracks, canoeing. Offers exceptional opportunities. 
lilustrated booklet. ROGER E. E. CLAPP, Headmaster, Box L. 





ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Where boys are made self-reliant. 62d year. Modern 
equipment. Preparation for college or scientific 
school. Manual training. Athletic fields. Swimming 
pool. Separate school for young boys. 

Everett Starr Jones, Director 
Howaagp Brow x Gises, Headmaster, West Newton, Mass 





Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work. 
GayLorv W. DovuGtass, Headmaster. 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 289. 








WORCESTER 


For Boys ACADEMY 81st Year 


160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different colleges 
and professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 
foreign countries. Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 
foreign countries. Classical and scientific courses for 
general education. Faculty of 2lexperienced men. Stand. 
ards of eg the highest. School spirit broad and 
democratic. Scholarship aid for worthy boys. Organized 
play gives boys graded physical training. Equipment un- 
usually complete. Catalogue. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D.. 85 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
For Girls 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
MISS MIRA H. HALL, Principal 


In historic Quincy. Attractive estate. 
Outdoor sports, Special and graduate courses. Advantages 
in Music, Art, Lanvuages. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Certificates for college. Refers by permission to Bishop 
Hamilton. MRS. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal. 


PINE BROOK SCHOOL 


A Country School for Young Boys. go acres. Modern 
equipment. Outdoor life. Prepares for any secondary 
school. Tutoring for older boys. Summer work a 
specialty. R.B, DICKINSON, Principal, Worthington, Mass. 


The Sargent School ‘¢,Physica! 





FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Mass. 
6 miles from Boston. 











Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physi- 
cal education in the world. Sessions at all seasons. New 


| buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet 











| geachers in languages. 





r 


The Weston School for Girls 


Lg unique home mc vant aes. its Christian ideals, its training 
outdoor life, are fy, 
descabed in the catalog. Sum mer session. lly | 


Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B -Principg, 
Box Veston, come Maa 


The Cambridge School for Gir Girls 

Offers Exceptional Opportunities. ATTRACTIV! DORMITORY 

INSPIRING TEACHERS, SPLENDID EQUIPMENT IN EVERY pp. 

PARTMENT. Tennis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address 
MISS COIT, Head Mistress 


34 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massac! 








isetts, 


THE MISSEs ALLEN SCHOO, 


West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


Waltham School For Girls 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymi 
sports. = raed Arts, General and College Pre; 
5Soth year. 

GEORGE . ‘BEAMAN, Ph.D. 








6 buil 


atory Courses 
, Principal, 


Walt!:am, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
23 miles from Boston. General course with I! 
ence. College Preparation. Address 

MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


A combination of city and country life. 





ounded 18, 
usehold Sq. 





Arts and 

Resident and day pupils. 

Miss Mary Law McCuinrock, Principa 
Box L, 4 Arlington Stre« 


rafts. Native 
athletics. 


Boston, Mass 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) A school for 
girls. Intermediate and Academic Courses Languages 
~—native teachers. Music. Household Arts. Every atten. 
tion not only to habits of study, but to each gir!’s health and 
happiness. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, /rincipal. 
WOMEN 


Wheaton College °° Xo sas 


(30 miles from Boston.) Full four-year course with AB. 
degree. Training for efficient home-making as wellas forth 
business of life. Special two-year anaes course for high 
school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres italog. 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D.D., LL. D., President. 


MILL BROOK SCHOOL 


For boys from 6 to 16. Limited number. 90 acres. § buili- 
ings; gymnasium; oman playfields; school gardens. Colle 
preparation; Manual Arts. Training for leadership. 3 
minutes from Boston. Address 

Witmot R. JongEs, Headmaster, Concord, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mas 


Young men and young women find here a hom 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every & 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and he Ipful schoo 
spirit. Liberal endowment_permits liberal terms, $% 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


CUSHING ACADEMY goth year. Ee 


ow ment permits 

all the advantages of a high-priced school for modentt 

terms. College certificate. Music. Six modern building. 

Laboratories. Athletic — Gymnasium. Co-educatiom 
Ww ae for illustrated booklk 

-S. COWELL, A.M., Prin., Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AND HORT! 
CULTURE for Women. Founded 1902. Opens tow 

a new and lucrative field of work. ‘Two-year course 
tuition $100 per year, board $400 per year. 























r i 
apply to PRINCIPAL. Groton, Mas sachus s. 
SCHOOL oO Mind—body—voice. Leader it 
30 years. Send for, List of Dt. 
EXPRESSIO Curry’s books. ‘‘Expressiot, 
Booklet on summer terms held # 
Boston, Asheville, University of Vermont, Chicago. Bol 
lent for home study 
8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt. D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mas 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Peé- 
agogy in America. Summer Sessions. Sth yee 
3) p opens Sept. 22nd. Address 
ARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dez 
Huntington Chambers, Histon, Mat Mas 








Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 4 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. | NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGIC AL SCHOO 


|Posse Normal School of Gymnastics. 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

New building. Courses of_one, two and three years. 

Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 

Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 





Lawrence Academy 

A country school for boys, Athletic field of 12acres, Run- | 

ning track. Gymnasium. 4 buildings. Preparation for any 

college. Lower a for young boys. Write for catalog. 
RTHUR J. CLouGH, A.M., Principal. 

Massscusenren Groton. 


Lesley Normal School for Kinder- 
gartmers and Grade Teachers. 


Courses oo by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, p! syeround, first, second and third grades. Alimited 
number of resident pupils. 

Mrs, Edith Lesley Wolfard, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College prepatt 
tion desired. The curriculum includes systematic st yo 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and 
ualinterpretation of the Scriptures. Courses by corres 


| dence when desired. 


For catalog and information, address 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 
a 





Boston, Massachusetts 3th year begins Sept a 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawi'ig and Painting—Frank W. Benson, Philp 
L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 8. ‘ 
Lellan; Modelir g—B. 1. Pratt; Design—H. Elliott, i. 
Clark, G. J. Hunt. Prizes—Scholarship and Traveling Sc 
arship. For list of prizes-won and of positions held by 
pupils of schcol and for circular, address 


ALICE PF. BROOKS, Manas 
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A school for 
Languages 
Every atten. 
s health and 
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| NEW JERSEY | 








LASELL SEMINARY 


Ten Mites From Boston 


AusuRMDALe, MASSACHUSETTS. 








es in Language, Literature, Science, Music 
.rt, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
of Household Economics. Training is given 
\rt of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
ment. Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking 
lillinery. Twenty acres, twelve buildings. Ten- 
ting, as Riding and other sports 
ure agec 


M WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 103 Woodland Road 











Mass. College of Osteopathy 


Chart« i897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by 
the ! ire. Faculty of 60 Osteopathic physicians in 
acti », Instruction largely individual. Erecting new 
buil erin begins Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 


15 Craigie 8t., 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


Cambridge, Mass. 














FOR BOYS Plymouth, N. H. 


uildings. Fifteen acres. Prepares for Col- 

ind Technical Schools. Ranks with the 

t grade schools in New England, yet the 

n is moderate. Individual influences and 

tion. New gymnasium. Athletic field, 

r g track. 35th year. 5 
Paw Ff ew 

R LOR Waa. Gs mne- 

um 
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» a homelike 
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terms, $i 
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rincipal 


lern building. 
‘o-education 








The Phillips Exeter Academy 


H bere for boys of exceptional character 
rg ‘, 134th year opens Sept. 16th, 1914. Catalogue 


and \ Address 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-ed- 
ucational. College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. 
Domestic Arts. Music. $150,000 in new buildings. Gym- 
nasium a eae Moderate terms. Endowment. 





have seen the backward 
lievable extent, 
and enthusiasm. Preparati 
courses. 


athletics under competent 
Physical as well as ment 
moral development. 








| WENONAH 


Military Academy 
(12 Miles from Philadelphia) 


We know boys well—have studied 
them and worked with them. We 


man developed to an almost unbe- 
gaining initiative 


business, for professional or college 
U-S. Army detaile 
cer, fine big gym, athletic field, 


al and 

Catalog. 

Dr. CHAS. H. LORENCE, President 

CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., 
Box 402, Wenonah, N. J. 


young 


on for 
d offi- 


coach, 


Supt. 






















organ; 29 pianos. 
for high school graduates. Cata! 


Box L, Hacketts 








A remarkably equipped 


entenary a op wedium- priced school. 
acres in campus, athletic 
ollegiate field and farm. Beautiful mod- 
‘ ern buildings, gymnasium, 
nstit ute swimming pool. College pre- 
; For Cirls _ Paratory; certificate privilege. 
Special courses, including Home Economics, Art, and 
Expression. Conservatory advantages in Music; pipe 


Two-years’ > a in college subjects 


ATHAN M. MEEKER, PhD. p-?.. Principal 


town. N. 





















either in college or business. 
efficient faculty, 


letics, military pa 
For catalogue, address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, 


Col. T. D. LANpon, Con 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Our purpose is the individual development of a boy’s 
scholarship and character for the work of the world, 





Peddie? so" 


for Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern 
equipment, high scholastic and moral stand- 
ards and a rational, healthy life. It secures 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the boy be- 
cause of its body of 250 picked students, its 
fine equipment for athletics, high standing in 
all outdoor sports, strong literary and musical 
clubs and general policy of keeping its stu- 
dents busy in worth-while ways. 

Peddie Institute has a strong faculty of sixteen college- 
trained men. Liberal 
rates, since financial gain is no object. 
itary school buildings. Athletic field. Gymnasium 
swimming pool. Campus of sixty acres. 
cludes library, observatory, 


endowment permits of moderate 
Modern and san- 





Equipment in- 
laboratories, etc. 
Certificates from Peddie Institute are honored by 
colleges accepting certificates. Former Peddie 
dents are notably foremost in scholarship and all s 
dent activities in the colleges they attend. 































Peddie is in its 49th year. It is located midway be- 
tween New York and P hiladelp hia, nine miles from 
Princeton. The Lower School is conducted for boys 
of eleven to fourteen years. Ser arate dormitories, per- 
sonal care and individual training are provided. 


Catalog and special booklets sent on request. Address 


R. W. SWETLAND, A.M., Headmaster 
Box 6 P, Hightstown, N. J. 







































NEWMAN SCHOOL 








A large, sympathetic, 


ymandant. 


carefully selected pupils of high char- 

acter, adequate cauipment, carefully supervised ath- 
ine, healthful location. 3oth year. 

A.M., D.D., Principal. 


BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 





New Jersey, Blairstown, 
Blair Academy 


location. Fine building 
trated catalogue on request. 
Joun C. Suanre, 





A.M., 


D.D., 


Very liberal 





Be 


ly endowed, 66th 


ye 60 miles from New York. 
Prepares for any college or technical school. 


eautiful, healthful | 


- 100-acre campus. Two gymnasiums. Illus- 


Principal, P. 0. Box V. 





flst year. IN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


In the New Hampshire hills. 40 acres. Tbuildings. 5-acre ath- 








Gymnasium. College entrance certificate. Manual 

ra 1ops. Domestic science. Personal care of each boy and 

rl. s year. Write for information. Francis T. Crayton, 
AM..F 


neipal, Andover, New Hampshire. 
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THE ELY SCHOOL 


For ( In the country. One hour from New York City. 
Certificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


ince certificate. General Courses. 

year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good-fellowship 
and pupil. 60-acre school farm. 

LY Garpner Munro, A-M., Principal. 
Waterbury 


ConNECTICUT, Wallingford. 


The Phelps School for Girls 


‘ollege Preparatory and Elective Courses. Intermediate 

rtment. Music, Art. Resident teacher in charge of gym- 
1 and outdoor life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For 
cue address THE MISSES PECK, Principals. 


The Campbell School “i, °- 


A home school for 
girls of allages. Beautifulsuburban location. College 
preparatory and general courses. Special work in 
Music, Art, ae Domestic Science. Out-of-door 
sports. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D.) 

Mrs, A. H. CAMPBELL { ?Tincipals 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


atl ikeville, Conn., will remove to South Hadley, Mass. Date 
of opening, Oct. a Send for particulars. Address after July 1, 
South He vdle y, Mass. Muss Littan Drxon, A.B., Principal. 
Miss ( \THARINE Burrowes, A. B., Associate Principal. 





Household arts and 


Connecticut. 














New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


most healthful country sections. 
tunity for individual instruction. 
yised athletics featured. 
Course. Music. 


In a pre 
in me 


Number limite d, *- ira ng op 
outdoor life 


Home life, 


Certificate privileges. 
Miss Macponatp and Miss Fiww. 


(Near Philadelphia.) 


Ivy Hall (For Girls) 


rid ce sro A town 

Ne Jersey's 
por- 
super- 
Special Finishing 








New Jersey, Orange, 


A country school 13 miles from New 
and special cour: Music, Art, 
Supervised physi 
alogue on request. 











Address 


York City. 
Domestic A 


cal work in gymnasium and field, 
Mis 


College 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 





preparatory 
and Science. 
Tllustrated cat- 


rts, 


s Lucie C. Beard. 





Hackensack, N. J. 
College-preparatory boarding school for sixty boys 
Under Catholic co . 

-D. 


























JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, A.M., Headmaster. 
| - 
| a 
‘Montclair 
Academy ston 
Your Boy 








You will be interested to learn how we stimulatz 
ambition and encourage boys to discover thers- 
selves. You will be interested, too, inthe sound, 
thoroughgoing methods of teaching cur boys 
something more than their mere daily iessons 













Montclair stands fo r the monly training of gentlemen ard 
their thorough yf ion for college, scicntifie sc} or 
business. The 4 is situate ed m the eastern slope of 
the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 13 miles from New 
York. Modern equipme nt, including gymna asium, swimming 
pool, athletic field. ‘‘Your Boy aud Our Scho« is a booklet 
that will interest you, no matter where your boy is educated 
This, together with our illustrated cacalogue sent on request. 





JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaste:, Box 25, Montclair, N. J. 
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Stamford Preparatory 


Stamford, 
We not only teach our boys—we live with them 


50 minutes from New York. Anideal home school on the cottage plan. 
Exceptionally strong faculty. 
Athletic fields forall sports. 
the physical development he personally needs. 


Certificate of 
Anexpertisi 





For catalog address 








‘Schoo 





Connecticut 









Only five boys, of high character, received in 
the school is accepted by leading colleges without entrance 
n charge of the physi: al department, and each boy receives 
ALFRED C. ROBJENT, Director. 
















New York City. 
permits moderate rates. 


HO 
23 Main 8t., 


ings. 


Athleti 


Suffield School for Boys 


College Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Modern build 


3% hours from 


ics. Endowment 


ART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal 
Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, Conn. 





In the Litchfield Hills, 


Athletics under supervi 


Address LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, 


Young boys prepare d for secondary 


sion, 


M.A., 


RUMSEY HAL Lecrwatizemeciat 


schools, 


Headmaster. 






| 


| A school thut prepares for business 

oragricultural life, Harvard, Yale, 
and other leading colleges. 6 new 
fireproof yuildings. Gymnasium, 
athletic fields and cinder track. 


















Ingleside School for Girls 
The Misses Tewksbury, Principals 

New Milford, Litchfield County, Conn. 
Iees _ THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. On 300- 





Brookfield Center, Conn. 
New York. In the country. 
Newgymnasium. 4 buildings. 
Terms $700. Booklet 


40th year. 
50 acres. 
Separate ro 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


2 hours from 
Athletic field. 
om for each boy. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal. 


OOMIS 


100-acre school farm and manual 
training shops offer opportunity for 

























acre farm. aried life out-of-doors, athletics. 





Preparation for life and colleges. 





Pessng nigge D> > ie 
. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box D. 


wit 
work and character. 


GEORGE C. ST. JOHN, Headmaster, Wallingford, Connecticut 


A New England Preparatory School, with a Lower School 
Individual attention under experienced teachers. | for young boys. A catalogue will be sent upon application 
h add of those who know intimately the school’s | [ 





practical . work. $2,000,000 en- 
| dowment makes possible the low 
annual charge of $400. Address 
N. H. Batchelder, A.M., Headmaster,Windsor, Ct. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
385 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the United 
States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbi- 

aily healthful and beautiful Valley of 

High moral tone, Parental discipline. Military training develops obedience. health 
manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool and athletic park. All manly ‘sports encouraged 
inopen air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, 
individualinstruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy fifty-four years old. 
lutely fireproof. Charges $360. 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. 
. Daily drills and exercises 


New $150,000 barracks, full equipment, abso- 
Handsome catalogue free. Address 











ollins College- 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


College Course (4 years), College Preparatory (2 
a. , Music, 


he beautiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of 


Roanoke. 


Buildings —_—— for 250 students and 
35 officers and teachers. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, 


Founded 1842 


Art, etc. On an estate of 700 acres, in 


talogue and views. 
Box 313, Hollins, Virginia 














48th Year. Location: In Blue 
Ridge Mountains, in Virginia, near 
Natural-Bridge. Rare health rec- 
ord. Courses:C ‘ollege Preparatory, 
with certificate privilege to leading 
colleges. ——s, peunic. Pipe Or- 
gan, etc. Home fe: Personal at- 
tention to life, Aa sdb character. 
Domestic Science, etc. Outdoor Sports: Large 
grounds. Build ding: Beautiful and com modious. 
Students from every section. Recommended by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $295. Catalog. Address 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 988, Buena Vista, Va. 








For Young Ladie 
Mary Baldwin Seminary "Sfatwrdn- ic 
Term #... Sept. roth, 1914. Located inthe Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appoint- 
ments. Students the past session from 35 States. Terms 
moderate. 5 ay enter any time. Send for catalogue. 
iss E.C., WEIMAR, Principal. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of baie famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
5 5 “| Elective, 
|| Preparatory 
and College 
Courses. 
i Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic 

aScience. 
Superv ised 

fH athletics. 

Students 

from 

32 States. 
For catalog 

2 me} )6=—s address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke ,Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatw right, Vice-Pres. 


The Massanutt A d Woodstock, Va. For Boys. 

en ca emy sncieates finest home 
traditions of the Old Dominion. ealthful location, beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Vale 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares. for college, technical schools and business; music, 
athletics. Limited to 75 boys. $275. Address 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster 











| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA] 





A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Eq: 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and « 
sports. Terms, $275. 23d session opens Septembx r 15th 
1914. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet .ddreas 

CHARLES L, MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 410 
Front Royal, Va. 


Liberal 
ment 
ntific 
tdoor 











Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN. Sweet Briar, Va 
A hour years: collegiate course leads to the A. B. 
A sub-freshman department prepares for college. 
musicdepartment. Located in the foothills of the Blue 
idge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. Health 
conditions unsurpassed. On Southern Railroad south 
of Washington. Ninth year opens Sept. 22, 1914. Cata- 
logue and views sent on application. 
DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 111 


ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


legree, 
>trong 











FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “Vici 
Virginia. 
For higher culture of young women. Delightful locat 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Busines 
Special advantages in Music, o Languages. Gymnasi 
outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. lith. Terms $300. F 
address MISS KATHERINE R. GLASS 


STUART HALL FEMALE INSTITUTE 


Staunton, Virginia. Founded 1843 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
preparation or general courses with diploma. Special 
in music and art, Gymnasium and field sports Cat 
views on request. MARIA PENDLETON 


EASTERN COLLEG 


and Arlington. A 20th Century C ah. 
courses in Arts, Science, Literature 

Commerce and Domestic Science. and girls. 
Health record unsurpassed. ayear. Dr, Hervin U. Roor, Pres., 
Box G, Manassas (The Battle ofie Id City), Vireisia . 


[DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA| 


n in the 
‘ourses 
m and all 
atalogue, 
» President, 





FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 


College 

uv ivantages 

ogue and 
UVAL, Principal. 





Re educational. 30 
ashington, D. C., 
Fine new buildi: 
edagogy, Music, I 

» Academy for boys 


iles from 
Mt. Vernon 
rs. Degree 
pression, 








| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | 





A*® IDEAL SCHOOL for girls and young women 
located in a charming park of ten acres. Sur- 
rounded by and within easy reach of the many and 
varied educational institutions for which Wash- 
ington is famed. Cultured instructors; delightful 
home life ; refined associations; social advantages 
wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Sci- 
ence, Literature on request. Address 


FP. MENEFEE, President, Washington, D. C. 











ational Park Serninary 
For Girls. Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 


A unique school for the education of girls 


by rational, effective means. 
groups and small classes, 
Studies, Languages, Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Library and Secre- 
tarial Work. Outdoor life. Pure air, pure 
water, perfect sanitation. For illustrated 


ongenial 
in Academic 





| 
| 











book, address Box 157, Forest Glen, Maryland 
For Girls. College 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL presen Hiss 


School courses. Advanced courses of college grade for Semi- 
nary and High School graduates, including English, History, 
Science and Languages. Music, Art, Expression. Home 
Economics. Open Air Sports and Athletics. Miss Charlotte 
Everett, Principal, 1725 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


The Army 
and Navy . 








Prepares for Any oe 
West Point or Annapolis 
Special class for those expecting 
to enter West Point on certifi- 

cate. Situated in the center of 

Preparatory broadest education. Six new, 

impressive buildings. Semi- 

ool college life. Gymnasium and 

athletic field. Baseball, foot- 

4117 Connecticut Ave. }all, basketball and track teams, 
Washington, D coached. Write for catalog. 














Miss Madeira’s School for Girls 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not going to 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 

Miss Lucy Maperra, A.B. (Vassar), 1336 19th St., Washington, D. C. 





CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


Washington, D.C. A home school, preparatory and finish- 
ing, for young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus of eleven ac res for outdoor 
sports. Healthful location in Washington's ‘Suburb Beau- 
tiful."” Artesian water. Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. Barker, Prins. 





2103-09 8 Street, N. W., 
Washington Seminary Wasnincton, D. 0. The 
Smallwood-Wilbur School for Girls. Academic, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses offer- 
ing advanced English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Languages, 
Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis. 


Mrs. G. T. SMALLWOOD, Mrs. WM. A. WILBUR, Principals 





BELCOURT SEMINARY 


Home and day school for girls. 
leading to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses. 
Certificate admits to college. xceptional opportunities in Music, 
Art, Expression, and Languages. Social cam educational advan- 
tages of the Capital. Outdoor sports. Ad 

Mas. M. B. Somenvett, Principal. Washington, D. C. 


Unexcelled location. Course 


For 
Girls 


Bristol School 


Has the only really fireproof school building in Washington, 
is the only school with its own swimming pool and its own 
gymnasium large enough for indoor regulation ba ketball. 
Exceptional opportunities for phy sical developm - Pre- 
paratory,Academic and two-years’ Collegiate Cou . Elec 
tive Courses. Conversational French a specialty. Scholarly 
work. Literature, Psychology, Civics, by Merrill :. Gates, 
Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., ex- President Amherst College. All 
advantages of the Capital. 

LICE A. BRISTOL, Principal 
Mintwood Place and 19th Street, Washington, D.C: 


National Cathedral School for Girls 


Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 19 
= ent pupils. College certificate privilege. Music, 
, Advanced, and Special Courses. 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 

rrousone of ings Board of Trustees. 

a - McDO M. o> Principal. 
WEBSTER. Ph. D., Academic Head. 

"ican St. Alban, raseaaigenns D.C. 


GUNSTON HAL Washington. D. ¢. 


A Scnoot, ror Girats. Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two years 
Post-graduate and College Work. Music, Art and Expression. Athletics. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. 
Miss E. M. Ciarg, LL.A 
Miss CLARA A, BEwriay, “A.B. (Vassar) 








3906 Florida Ave. 


Associates. 

_ men are always in demand. The Bliss 
Electrical Electrical School, with its well 
equipped shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to 
give a condensed course in Electri 


Engineering 
Every. detail taught. Actual construc 


tion, installation, testing. Course, with 
diploma, complete 


In One Year 


21 years’ reputation, with over 200 











oung men trained. 22nd year opens September 23rd. & 
io. r new catalogue. 112 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





PENNSYLVANIA | 


| PENNSYLVANIA = 


MARYLAND | 








————— 


Ogontz School 


Montgomery Co., Penna. 
FOUNDED IN 1850 





A country school for 
young ladies. Near Phila- 
delphia and New York. 
Jay Cooke-estate, 65 acres. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, 
PRINCIPAL 


L 








rsbur@ | 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor 
—, Physical, mental and 
moral training tor college or 
business. 
Spirit of School —A manly 
tone of self-reliance, under 
Christian masters from the 
great universities. Personal 
attention given to each — 
2 sg cy FR the count: 
he western slope o' ‘the 
famous Cumberland Valley, 
me of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. By new 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue The Spirit of 
Mercersburg.”” Address Box 103, 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster / 













Entrance to Main Halt 





1sss—Maryland College for Women—1914 


Gorpos Hatt 


Music Hatt Center Hatt Grace Haut 


The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoiding 
the strain of great numbers; History, of 61 successful 
years; Location, suburbs of Baltimore, near Washing- 
ton, 500 feet elevation; Strength ofits various courses 
of study leading to degrees; new fireproof buildings; 
private baths; swimming pool, ymnasium, Field 
Sports. Two and three-year courses for High School gradu- 
ates; Superior Music Conservatory: Graduate Schools of Do- 
mestjc Science and Eloeution; Non- et elevating 
homelife. Catalogueand views on requ 


Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 

















[MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL #9; 
( are. 
Miss Emma Milton Cowlen, A.B., Head of School 


Prepares forBryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holy- 
oke and Vassar. 
Certificate privi- 
leges. Alsostrong 
general course, 
Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 
Healthful loca- 
tion, in heart of 
Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Purespring 
water. Stone 
na building, mod- 

ments—all rooms connect withbath. Gymnasium, 























EVELOPS wi foul College Prep 3 ;Col- 
and personality. Butdoes lege Departments; Con- 
far more; discovers e servatory of Music; Art, 
student's ambitions and abil- Arts re erty. A 
ities along practical lines, and pare ses in Domestic A’ 
fits her for any employment 3” si ear teresa 
which she may need or desire $!'P, Norma’ Gymnas- 
to pursue later im life. And tics, Normal Kindergar- 
does each thoroughly. Early ‘” 98 ong ee 
training for possible emergen- ™!D€ Pool, 4 one See 
cies is most wise and prudent, 204 ne (Pd sore ra 
No daughter should be left un- Rooms with private bath. 
prepared, Moderate terms, 
Apply for catalogue to 


Beechwood 


A Cultural and Practical School 














M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box410 = For 
Rev. D. R KERR, D.D., LL.D., Associate Young 
Jenkintown, Pa, (28 minutes from Philadelphia) Women 

















American Montessori | Teacher. Training School 


Training a... pewsey Gams 2. Illustrated pamphiet 
will be sent to any one interested in my Sen Tog and 
study of the MONTESSORI METHOD IN R E. 
Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress of ieaacians House. 
A select school for a 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR fisitatumuet scene 


College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ advanced 
course for High School graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Spe- 
cial advantages in Music, Art, Domestic ares Domestic Art, Arts 
and Crafts and Elocution. For lets 


book ad 
C. N. WYANT, Principal, South Bethlehem, Pa., Box 234. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy revssdssits: 


Founded 1787 
Enters about 40 boys to colleges each year. Modern dormi- 
tories. Laboratories, gymnasium, athletic field. $125,000 in 
recent improvements, Good health record. Terms moderate. 


a "NORTH CAROL INA +n 
ST. GENEVIEVE’S 


A High-class College and Academy for women and young 
ladies. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, Asheville, N. C. 

A few lady boarders and families received during the 
summer months at reasonable prices. 


The Fleet School 


For Boys. Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N. C. 
In the Blue Ridge Mountains 

College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 2,200 
feet above sea level. Healthful and bracing climate. 
Estate of over 300 acres, including Highland Lake, 
which affords splendid o Tee for boating, 
fishing and swimmin Well links, tennis 
courts, baseball and Bothell f hag ®Xlloutdoor rec- 
reations. Commodious buildings with all modern con- 
veniences, wellequipped gymnasium. The Boy Scout 
principles of honor and efficiency form the basis of 
our discipline—a unique feature of this school. “For 
catalog address 




















S 
> 


J. Seddon Fleet, Prin., Box 5. 
a 8 





The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS | (inc.) Founded 1853 
e Mountain School” 
Healthful, invigorating and picturesque location, 100 acres 
of park la ix modern, home-like buildings. 75 girls, 
12 teadhens in residence. Thorough college preparation; 
also courses for girls not going to college. Music, practical 
domestic science, dancing, physical work in gymnasium 


pe My — field under a trained director. Illustrated 
ge jr 
A.R. RIER, President, Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 





PEIRCE SCHOOL@= 


fits a young man or woman to advance rapid- 
ly in business positions and to win out. Thor- 
ough training and practice in solving actual 
problems of business give self-confidence. 
For nearly half a century Peirce School 
* has been the foremost business college. 
Shorthand, commercial, secretarial courses 
for both sexes. 
For 50th Year Book address the Dean. 


2 Roser bing, Piao 


Pexxsytvania, Bucks Co., George School P. 0., Box 274. 
GEORGE SCHOOL Under management of Society of 
Friends. Endowed. Thorough 
college preparation. General course, emphasizing Ehglish, Science, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swimming pool. Athletic 
fields. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek, 25 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. Gronrce A. Watton. A. M., Principal. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Art and Science. Co-educational. Fine buildings. 
Gymnasium and large athletic field. 70th year opens 
Sept. 16th. Catalogue. 

L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Penna. 














Cedarcroft School ,..70F 20S >,. 


Limited to 40 boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical schools. Manual training. One teacher to 
six boys. a a cee pool. Expert athletic 
supervision. 125 a Cai 

JESSE EVANS PHILIPS. “A. M., Principal, Box 600. 





NOTRE DAME of Maryland 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train the 
body, mind and spirit—to develop true womanhood. 
Located in beautiful park of 70 acres; outdoor exercises 
—rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Beautiful build- 


ings. Instructorsall specialists. Lecturersof national 
repu tation. Courses regular and elective. Music, 
and Art. Notre Dame Preparatory School is for 


younger students. For catalogue address 
Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles St. Avenue, 
near Baltimore, 
Md. 

















Hood College 


Formerly The Woman's College. Offers a standard A. B. 
course. Preparatory department for applicants who have not 
completed 14 units, Also courses in Art, Music, Expression 
and Home Economics, Accredited course in Pedagogy. Terms 
$300. Catalogue and illustrated booklet upon application. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, Pd.D., President, Frederick, Maryland 





THE GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL vom GIRLS 
Garrison (near Baltimore), Md. 

A country school with all city advantages in beautiful Green Spring 

Valley. Intermediate and College Preparatory Courses. Boarding 

department limitedtoten. Outdoorsportsencouraged. Horseback 

riding. ary Moncrieffe Livingston, Principal. 

For Catalogue address Secretary, 204 E. Read St,, Baltimore. 


MAINE } 
Waynflete School for Girls 


Two Rang A ~ outdoor sports. Outdoor classrooms and 





my 








The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls, Box N, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wel- 
lesley colleges. Also strong general course. Within 23 
years 250 students have entered Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate privileges for other colleges. Fireproof 
stone building. Abundant outdoor life and athletics. 
JANE L. BROWNELL, A.M., Head of the School 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Associate Head 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS 


Each boy studied and his work 

SCHOOL FOR adapted to his needs. Character devel- 

BOYS oped along positive lines. Known and 

indorsed by everyAmerican University. 

Broad business courses for boys not going to college. Two 

beautiful new dormitories and 136 acres of land have 

just been added to equipment. Opens 27th year, under 
same management, September 22, I914. 
Write for Catalogue 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Dept. 10, Saltsburg, Pa. 
is. RHODE ISLAND __ | 








rches, if desired. Separate residence and school 
building. P Certificate to college. Domestic Science. Limited 
number allows personal care. Write for booklet. 


Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, Prins, , 358 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Emphasizes 
Obedience, Manliness, Thoroughness, Achievement. 
Tuition, $700 


GEORGE D. CHURCH, M.A., Headmaster, Farmington, Me. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with mod- 
ern methods and modern teachers. For boys and girls. 
Send for catalogue. 

WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 


| VERMONT } 
GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. General 
Course. Music. State Teacher's Training Course. Domestic Science. 
New equipment. Large endowment. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. 


Oxtaxvo K. Hotusrer, Litt-D., Principal, Box 3, Barre, Vt. 

















Lincoln School for Girls 


New fireproof building. 414 acres devoted to all outdoor 

sports. City advantages. College preparatory and elective 

courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. For circular address 
MISS FRANCES H. LUCAS, Principal, Providence, R. I. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and tech- 
nical school. _ Extensive athletic fields, gymnasium with 


swimmin, 1, 
ye thook— hoo rool-—Special home care and re of y 





THE VERMONT ACADEMY fo, 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome training 
and thorough education. Special attention to life in the open. Certifi- 
cate to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. Terms, $400-$500 


GEORGE B. LAWSON, D.D. 
BURLINGTON 


Hopkins Hall "Vermont 


An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlooking Lake Champlain. 
el 








Lower 
oor sports. 











itd Catal 
‘SETH KE. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.I. 





uilding. Outdoor sports all the year. Upper and 


lower school. College ore and general courses. Write for 
circular. Miss EL: SETON OGDEN, Principal. 












SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TENNESSEE ‘. TENNESSEE 


NEW MEXICO 





PAS TLE HEIGHTS «BOYS 


school where boys make the 
transition from youth to young man- 
hood under conditions most favorable to bodily, 
mental and moral health. Daily personal attention to 
each boy in class rooms and in athletics. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges. Discipline fitn? but sym- 
pathetic. Only recommended boys accepted. 
Magnificent group of nine buildings. Splen- 
did faculty. Delightful home life with whole- 
some social advantages. Reservations should 
be applied for early. Rates $390.00. 
For beautifally illustrated catalog, address 
L. L. RICE, Headmaster 
Box 100 Lebanon, Tenn. 


Tewnesser | _T| grag mene cee HAT 
TE NN ESSEE N ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL. Students from forty states. 


Mountain location. Climate the most healthful in the United 

> States. Convenient location, accessible to all parts of the country. 
M1 Aev.viae Military Department under supervision of United States Govern- 
ment. Modern equipment. High standards in all departments. 


INSTITUTE Students admitted to all colleges and universities. Large campus. 
All forms of athletics and healthful recreation. Terms $3850. Cata 
logue free. Address 


Sweetwater, Tenn Col. O. C. HULVEY, President. 


ALMA. 

















SEWANEE 


ege 
Military Academy 
Class ‘‘A,’’ War Dep't rating, 1913. 
45 years of success in developing 
character while preparing boys for 
college or citizenship. Situated in the 
Cumberlands, 2000 feet in elevation. 
Campus of 10,000 acres. Cadets live 
a vigorous outdoor life. Their minds 
are stimulated by the intellectual 
spirit of the University of the South, 
to which the Academy belongs. Free- 
dom from city influences tends to 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE , high moral tone. Catalog. 
Uniting and continaing, on beautiful Belmont Hill, ~ 
BELMONT COLLEGE for Young Women (25th Year) Col. DuVAL G. CRAVENS 
aad WARD SEMINARY for Young Ladies (50th Year) Headmaster, Box 103, Sewanee, Tenn. 
IRALANDRITH, Pres. J.D. BLANTON, Vice-Pres. a 
Opens Sept. 24 initscompleted half- million- doll we 
plant. A beautiful semi-suburban location. Fine Buford College Box G, Nashville, Tenn. Limited 














new residence halls and a modern school hall, gym select home college for the ~higher 

nasium and swimming pool, _ Schools offering di culture of women. Beautiful highland campus of 25 acres. 
plomas—Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Athletics prominent. Four years’ college course with de- 
Art, Domestic Science, Expression and Physicai = a ae — course, Conservatory ad advantages 
Education. Literary faculty of 20 college trained sic and Expressto! c 

specialists. Schoolof M salt Ge aekan eipemaively : Mr. E.G. BUFORD, Regent, Mrs. E. G. BUFORD, ‘President 
maintained and best equipped in the South, with 


17 American and European-trained instruc- £ n 
tors. Certificate privilegeto Vassar, Wellesley, ARKANSAS 





NEW MEXICO 
Military Institute 


Nine months a year of outdoors at an 
altitude of 3,700 feet, in the garden 
spot of the southwest, trained for 
college or business under a military 
system that makes for manliness and 
self-reliance—that is what a course at 
the New Mexico Military Institute 
would mean for your boy. School 
owned and supported by State of New 
Mexico. 40-acre campus, 11 buildings, 
Our equipment, training and record 
win year after year ranking by U. §S, 
Government as a “distinguished in- 
stitution.” Send for catalog. 


Col. JAMES W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box B Roswell, N. M. 





























OHIO 








University School 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

To Give Your Boy the Right Preparation for 

College—Number of new pupils limited. 
Our first aimis to prepare boys for universities. 
% of our graduates enter college. Any of the 
large universities can tell you about our work. 
tenp  A of 25; modern buildings; 3 manual train- 
ing shops; 10 acre campus, gym, swimming pool, 
bowling alleys, athletic field Ask for illus. catalog 

Harry A. Peters, Principal 
7115 Hough Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





Smith, Goucher, Vanderbilt, University of 
Tennessee and Chicago. 33 States repre- 


sented this year. 20 per cent. Northern —C t C ll e 
girls. Tennis, hockey, basket ball, horse- s. rescen Oo e 
back riding. seca r ores alc iteited, 


5 * @ || and Conservatory for Young Women 





JENNIE PF. MASSON On top of the Ozarks. Accredited Junior College. Prepara- 

Registrar tory and College Courses, Certificate privileges. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. $300,000 fireproof building. 
Rooms with private bath. Elevator. Unexcelled for healthful- 
ness. Outdoor life. Horseback riding. Limited to 80 pupils. 
Address Crescent College, Dept. L, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

















MINNESOTA NI 





MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury Academy St Mary's Hall 


Beautiful, healthful location. Both sexes. 8ith year. Eight : 

or moe including pang and gy mnasium with swim Faribault, Minn. A Home School for Girls 
ming poo! acres of campus. Large Endowment. Maxi ; ; : . 
mum college preparation. Separate building for music é Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 
cepertment. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic | Certificate admits to leading colleges, Excellent ad- 
science. Careful supervision and individual instruction. | — - : ane rot ae 

Military drill. Physical culture. Allathletics. Terms reason- | Vantages in music and art. Write for catalogue. 


able. Some opportunity for self-support. Send for catalog. Rt. Rev. S.C. EDSALL, D.D., LL.D., tor. 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal. 0msS CAROLINE W. EELLS 2 erenr 








— MILITARY INSTITUTE 


— Academic, military and physical 
"H.. under personal supervision. 
Pn ear oncertificate. Lower 
school for boys of eight to fourteen year. 
Only recommended boys taken. 
Location—A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 


the great art and music center. 
Write for catalog to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 51, College Hill, Ohi 
1 The Bartholomew - Clifton School is 


An attractive Home Department. Prepares for the best colleges 
Advanced course for High School graduates. Music, Art, Languages. 
Travel C —— and Domestic Science 
MI88 E. A. ELY, A.M., and MISS M. F. SMITH, Principals, 
¢ - Z, Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EFIANCE COLLEGE Pefiense: 9 :.coa 


grade 
A select student body; strong faculty. New buildings 
thoroughly equipped. Collegiate, Domestic Science, 
Academic, Teachers’, Commercial, Music, Art, Elocution 
and Physical Training Departments. $165 for board, room 
rent and tuition. Catalogue. P. W. McReynolds, Prest. 














MISSISSIPPI il MISSISSIPPI | 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


The Open Air School 
A high grade training school beside the sea. Prepares for any 
college or university. Personal attention. Enrollment limited to one 
hundred and twenty five. Teacher to each fifteen boys. Every boy 
recites every class every day. 
Ideal climate. Boys sleep outdoors all the year. 





Send us the boy and we will return you the man. 
For Catalogue address, 








LENDALE, OHIO 
Offers to young women a advantages to be gained from its nears 
to Cincinnati, as well as its liberal courses. History of Art Court 
—a preparation for foreign travel. European Parties under 





R. R. No. 1 The Principals, Gulfport, Miss. | 


perienced teachers, Miss R. J. DeVore, Pa 


WESTERN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern College 


Sixty-first year. A Center of stimulating life for r thoughtful st 
dents. Definite i c uric 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, 350 acres in campus, farm 
gardens. New ¢ and $ g Pool. 

For aes literature addres. 
OXFORD, O1IO Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., ‘Litt. Diy Dew 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








INDIANA | 


WISCONSIN 


HE 


WISCONSIN 





The Culver Pace 


Building a spar bridge, 27-foot span, in 3 
minutes 38 seconds takes speed, but the 

i co-ordination of mind and body is the 
(hing than counts. Culver minds area little 
quicker than others; Culver physiques, 
sounder, better developed; Culver life, more 
compelling; Culver spirit, more irresistible. 
it has the stuff to put your son mentally 


ind physically on his feet for life. Address 
CiVER MILITARY ACADEMY 
Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


The Commandant's Office 

















fo o 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

















Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
etc. Academic courses. Music, Art, Expression, H hold 
len Nason French and German teachers. 30 resident, 
1 y pupils, 


a Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), 
Principal, 1568 N. Meridi Indi lis, I 





a’ STAMMER 


Write at once for my book which tells 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE, 

BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist 
1108 N. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


a CALIFORNIA | 


BELMONT SCHOOL acys| 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares for College. General 
and elective courses. Address Secretary, Dep't C, 
Care W. T. Reid, Belmont, California, 























CaLiFornia, Los Angeles, 612-620 Alvarado Street 
For Girls. Overlooking 
The Westlake Schoo beautiful Westlake Park. 
Preparatory and advanced courses. Accredited to 
colleges. Out-of-doorstudy. Rowing and Tennis. 
Principals: Frederica de Laguna, A.M., Jessica Smith Vance, A.M. 





CALIFoRNIA, Pasadena. 


d ° 
Outdoor Study '** mpstccte"t! All Winter 
The Orton School for Girls. 25th year. Certificates admit to 


Fastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. cans . 





























Electrical Engineering and 
Practical Electricity 





St. John’s Military 


(Episcopal) The American Rugby 


The boy will be charm: 
splendid athletic features. 
sti 


be struck by the busy 
cover “‘thoroughness’’ everywhere and will be 
systematic routine. He will . 

ment rating of the school asa 
ticulars by mail. Address 








Situated on high, well drained land 
Every wide-awake American boy and every thoughtful American parent will 
find much to approve in the excellent and interesting work of this institution. 

i with the stirring activities of the military life and the 
His interest will be awakened and his ambition 
. The parent will find the high standard of scholarship a measure of every 
department of the institution. He will note an absence of ‘‘claptrap."’ He will 

and business-like atmosphere of the place. He will dis” 

impressed by the dignity of the 
be_ready to approve the govern- 
“* Distinguished Institution.”” Par- 
St. John’s Military Academy 
Box 12 A, Delafield, 





Waukesha Co., Wis. 








College School 


“The School for Manly Boys.’’—Chief Justice Winslow. 


Character building is the serious work of this school. 
Individuality is recognized and encouraged by per- 
sonal care. Modified military system retaining the 
beneficial features that develop good habits and 
physical strength. Location convenient to Chicago 
and other cities. Modernized system of dormito- 


REV. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A.M., Ph.D., Warden and Headmaster, Racine, Wisconsin 











All branches of electricity taught ina J 
thorough and practical manner by ex- 
perienced instructors. Complete labo- 
ratory and mechanical equipment. 
Special 1 Year Course in Practical 

ectricity. Write today for Catalog. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
Div. 135, Milwaukee, Wis. 









ries; each boy has his individual room. Special pro- 


supervision of a physical director. Large gymnasium. 



























vision for younger boys. Athletics under personal 


Swimming pool equal to anything of like character in 
America. Diploma admits to all Colleges and Univer- 
sities that accept certificate. For catalogue address 











NORTHWESTERN 


Military and Naval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wis., and Highland Park, Ill. 
A select school with a high standard of Aca- 
demic work, supplemented by the physical, 
moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references 
required. | For catalogue which will be of in- 
terest to thoughtful and discriminating par- 
ents address 

Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 








op Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple. 


KEEWATIN ACADEMY 


Winter Home at St. Augustine, Florida. Outdoor life. 
Individual Instruction. Ss 


Address 
AMES H. KENDRIGAN 
Box 31, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
Central 3902. 





ILLINOIS | 





University School 


FOR 
BOYS 
Never missed a year (for 22 years) in ne 
honors in college examinations. A select day an 
ing school. Preparatory. Patronage of Chi- 
cago’s first families for 25 years. Fully accredited. 
Individual instruction. Teacher forevery nine boys. 
Modern buildings and equipment. Al gymnasium. 
Limited number of boarding pupils under personal 
supervision of Headmaster. Near Lincoln Park 
and world-famous Lake Shore Drive. Music and 
Art centres easily accessible. Catalog. 
Walter R. Kohr, 1139 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 











Anna B. Orton, Principal, Dept. L. 


KENTUCKY } 
LOUISVILLE COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Offers exceptional advantages in its theoretical and scientific courses. 
Strong faculty. Efficient corps of demonstrators. Building, equip- 
ment and apparatus modern in every detail. Opportunities for the 
clinical application of the principles of dentistry unequaled. In- 
formation pay furnished. 

rite W. E. GRANT, M.D., D.D.8., Dean, 136 E. Broadway. 














The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 





a MISSOURI | 
Christian College 273.Coneeratory of Music 


Officially standardized. 64th year. Located in a ‘‘city whose busi- 
hess is education.’’ 20 college-trained instructors. 5large buildings. 
2-acre campus. Outdoor sports. Homecare. For year book write 
Mrs. L. W. St. CLarr-Moss, President 
760 College Place, Columbia, Missouri 





sh Reaches bo: 
Wentworth Military Academy ®720t3,2°" 
dinary day school does not interest. Courses prepare for 
leading Colleges, Universities, National Academies or Busi- 
ness. Government supervision. In ‘Class A.’’ All Athletics. 
For Catalog, address The Sec: 


Missouri, Lexington, 1818 Washington Avenue. 


ILLINOIS A Standard College 
WOMAN'S £!! ce 
COLLEGE aaees in Music, Domestic 


Full College and Preparatory 
Exceptional advan- 


ience, Art, and Expression. 


Expenses reasonable. Surroundings healthful. Home 
life ideal. 
venient to every part of the Mississippi Valley. 
Students from more than 26 States. Catalogue free. 
Address Woman’s College, Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Location central in Middle West. Con- 





WEST VIRGINIA | 





William Woods College 


Fully accredited as a junior college for girls, and recog- 

nized by the University of Missouri. For catalog address 

the President, Dr. JOSEPH L. GARVIN. 
Missouri, Fulton, 65 College St. 








EWISBURG SEMINARY cit 
In Alleghanies, 2300 ft. above the sea, near Greenbrier 
White Sulphur. Fine buildings; modern equipment; large 
campus. Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Business. Terms $280. Catalogue on request 


R. ©, Sommerville, 4.M., Pres., Box 57, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


— 


ILLINOIS | 
Lake Forest Academy sors 


AIM DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL 


No longer necessary to go East for best preparatory educa- 
tion. We prepare boys for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. 
Studies adapted to requirements of the particular college. 
Also certificate privileges. Separate school for younger boys. 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
Modern buildings. Gymnasium. Sane athletics. Swim- 
ming Pool. Non-military. Address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 112 Lake Forest 
Tilinois 
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GIRLS 





coer Ten See me 
“I am for Todd, now, tomorrow and 
‘orever.” 

So writes Mrs. Eugene Field, mother of one 
Todd boy. Hundreds of mothers say the same 
thing, because we educate the whole boy and 
make a man of him. 67 years of successful 
training of boys 7to 16. Give your boy a good 
start in life by making him a ‘‘Todd Boy.’’ 1 hour from 
Chicago. Northern Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


D SEMINARY 


For Boys oodstock, Ill. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Young Women and Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Domestic Science. Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine build- 
ings. Laboratories. Gymnasium. Campus. with tennis courts, 
archery range, basket-ball and hockey fields. Limited enrollment. 
MISS MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Principal, Godfrey, Ill. 


GIRTON SCHOOL az 


GIRLS 
Winnetka, Ill. Chicago’s Oldest Suburb 
Select boardi 


and day school situated in a beautiful 20 
acre park. College Preparatory, General and Finishing 














Tith year opens Sept. 
17, 1914. School for 












Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 
Household Sanitation, and Physical Training. Certif- 
icate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Special 


preparation for Bryn Mawr. Social life of the home 
refined and attractive. Catalogue on application. 


Francis King Cooke, Principal, Box 66. 








SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





TRAVEL SCHOOLS _ | 


| SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | 





MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School 


FOR BOYS 


A boy with us continues his usual school work while he enjoys the 
broadening, cultivating influences of intelligent travel. We study 
history and languages on the spot. Increased interest and individ- 
ual instruction result in economy of energy and time. 

The World is Our Schoolroom 
The school year of eight months—October to May—is alternately 
spent in EUROPE AND ROUND THE WORLD. 

Eleventh year—1914-15—Europe. 

Twelfth year—1915-16—Round the World. 
Individual instraction in all subjects, Tutoring for all colleges and 
universities, Business and Commercial Courses. The world’s busi 
ness and commercial methods andppportunities studied at first hand 

An education that works every hour the boy is awake. 
Not merely a year’s schooling, but an investment for life. 
Illustrated Prospectus explains it. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nel ek-Wlesbea— 


One party for young ladies; another for all. 
Tod caanee. Starting Sept. 26, seven months 
of travel and residence in the chief centers of 
interest in Scotland, England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria 
and Italy. Opportunities for studying life, cus- 
tomsan lan uages of various peoples. Free in- 
struction in Seonde, Accommodations at first- 
class pensions and small hotels. ‘The best 
concerts, plays and operas are attended and 
studied in various cities. Moderate charge 

As number is limited, write at once for fol er 
and complete description of tour. Address 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Gulick, Proprietors of 
Aloha Camps for Girls, Fairlee, Vt. 











Rock River Camp 12 


—of the Rock River Military Academy. Real 
camp life June-August, at various points on beauti- 
ful Rock River. Enterany time. Swimming, fish- 
ing, allland and water sports. Large power boats. 
Woodcraft, bird lore, practice marches, hikes, river 
picnics, etc. Two hours’ madly daily. Tutoring if de- 
sired. Very moderate char =3 tex 

MAJOR EDWIN B. FLO Box 21, Dixon, I11. 


BOYS! 


A Chance to Earn Money 
During Vacation 











Windsor Hill Tutoring Camp 


Winchendon Springs, Mass. 


Exclusively for Harvard Sept t exami- 


nations. Circular on request. 


Pine Tree Camp For Girls 


2,000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of Poconos. Near New 

Yorkand Phila. Bungalows and tents on hill. Lake and field 
sports; domestic science; handcrafts; horseback riding; cor- 
rective gymnastics; tutoring; dietitian. Nine weeks $135. Booklet. 
MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South 47th Street, Phila., Pa. 











+4 Farw , 
The Raymond Riordon School £*!",°"4,°:"" 
from New York, ou Chodikee Lake, opens July Ist, continues until 
Sept. Ist. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are 
based on @ sense of human betterment. 300-acre estate. 500-acre 
demonstration fruit farm Terms, $150. Academic year begins 
| Oet. Ist. Catalog. Highland, Ulster County, New York 


[MISCELLANEOUS _ | 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a uative professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. [na surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


combined with 























Europe for Girls 
The Thompson-Baldasseroni School 


Spends whole school year abroad in study and travel. 
14th year. Usual courses. October sailing with Principals. 


MRS. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, 158Central Ave., Dover,N.H. 
| MICHIGAN | 


Normal School 4 Wes" 
of Physical & | 
eltrerobeteyal 


Battle Creek, Mich. Tw o Year' Course and Summer Course. 
Physical Ed and F d work. Unusual op- 
portunity for self support while studying. Two $100 schol- § 
arships for high school graduates. Summer School June 23 
to August 19. Summer faculty of specialists. Address for 
booklet WM. W. HASTINGS. Dean, Box 405 


DON’T STUTTER 


AND STAMMER. It's a habit, not a disease. We 
correct it by practical, scientific methods. No drawling, 
pe eep or beating time. 
est authorities. Don’'tlet this distressing habit grow on 
you. We teach you to talk fluently and naturally, and 
a correction is permenant. aoe vies you our 
8 are correct, ° ee a E TRIAL WEEK. 
SEPARATE SUMMER MASSES 1 for children. Write 
today for our Catalog. 


The Reed School, 401 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























A New Volume that will Richly Reward Attentive Reading 


The Standard of Pitch 
lit Religion 
By Thomas Artbur Smoot, D.D. 
This unusual title of an unusual book suggests its 
underlying thought: 
The universe a great harmony. 
Myriads of temperaments, or voices. 
These to be attuned so that their volume of sound shall make 
no discord. 
The first requisite—a basal tone; a standard of pitch. 
To this each voice, or life, must be attuned. 
This fundamental tone is found in Jesus, who “‘became the 
standard of pitch for all time for all men as pertains to 
morals and religion.” 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00 Net; average carriage charges, | 2c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 














Endorsed by public schools aad | 


Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You can now use your own Dise or Cylinder 
talking machine to acquire a foreign 
guage. Send for Particulars and Bow 


The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg., 2W. 45th St., N.Y. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J Berg Esenwein, Editor a Magazine. 
250- HOK gcisicens ue ies. ease ddress 
THE H SPONDENCE , OSS. 
Dr. Esenwein Beet. oC Springfield, Ma 





|““Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


| Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Why shouldn't you, just as well as hundreds 
of other boys, devote one or two days or even 
only a few hours each week, to pleasant out. 
door work which will pay you well in cash 
—real money, exchangeable for those things you 
have wanted so much for your vacation —and 
enable you to build up an independent, j,aying 
business of your own. 

Any boy of average intelligence can make a 
great success, for we furnish you with an out 
fit free of charge, give you the benefit of per. 
sonal coaching, and in other ways furthey your 
interests and teach you how to do the work, 


There is a Big Opportunity Here 
For a Hustler 


WRITE TO-DAY for particulars to 
BOY DEPARTMENT, THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
IF YOU KNOW OF A BOY 


who would appreciate a chance like this, you will be doing 
him a favor by calling his attention to this advertisement, 








Just Issued 
Royal ACADEMY Pictures 


AND SCULPTURE, 1914 


THE ANNUAL ART PUBLICATION 
treasured for its beauty and value-——a sumptuous ree- 
ord of all that is finest in the World of Art this year, 

OVER 200 REPRODUCTIONS 


in superb half-tone, on Art paper, large enough to 
give an excellent idea of representative originals in 
the latest Royal Academy picture show. 


2" NOTABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PICTURES 


Complete in one volume, cloth, gilt top, with color 
frontispiece; price, carriage paid, $1.75. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| Recommends teachers to colleges, ubicand rivate schools, 
| Advises parents about schools, WM. PRATT, Mer. 
| 


DON’T CUT TONSILS, trex 


Read Dr. Faulkner’s Book—‘‘Tonsils and Voice,”” $2.00 
The only book on Tonsils ever published 
Tells what tonsils and adenoids are, what they do, what 


| deranges them, and how to cure them without the hospital 
| and the knife. 


| The Blanchard Company, Lock Box 445, Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 

largely on a knowl- 

edge of the whole truth 

about self and sex and their 

relation to life and health. 

This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Lilustrated) 

By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D.,imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband ae Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Hav 
——- a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical powiecae a eye Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young hould Have, 
ge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knov a Mother Should Impart te! Ser Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Ha 

All in one volume. Illustrated. $2. 00, postpaid. 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of, Coutents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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GERMAN 
FRENCH 
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ICTIONARIES _ 


Cassell’s New 
German Dictionary 
German-English 
and English-German 


(Two Vocabularies) 
Cassell’s New 
French Dictionary 
Pie es te 

English-French 
one 


bularies) 


Cassell’s 
Latin Dictionary 


yf 
* 


we 

rao N 
we 
- = 





wwe wS 
ae 
ww 
woes 
a 


ar - 
ia & 


and English-Latin 


(Two Vocabularies) 


These three volumes will show 
you how to find the English 
equivalents of French,German 
and Latin words. 

Aud vice versa, how to find the 
French, German or Latin equiva- 
lents of English words. 

How to spell, pronounce, syllahicate, ete. 
jugate the various foreign verbs 


> DA Ded 





Showing the it 
Double ra 





Index 





How to colt j 
How to translate Amer 
ican coins, weights and measures into their Genmsl 
equivalents, , ete., and vice versa. They contain lists off 
proper names, geographical names, and various othet { 
valuable date. $1.50per volume; with Patent Thum} 

Notch Index, 60 cents extra. Average carriagt 
charges. 16 cents per volume. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Ny DETACH AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
+ OR COPY IT ON A POSTAL 
e Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 133, 
New York, will please send me by mail, 
ney without cost or obligation, particulars of the 
KXleiser Mail Course in Public Speaking. 
hundreds 
S$ OF even 
sant out. d 
in cash 
hings you 
‘ion —and 
nt, paying 
1 make a 
th an out. 
fit of per- 
the: your 


mi ‘‘! Can Make 
Z| Literary Digest Readers 
=) Convincing Speakers,’’ 


TURES says Grenville Kleiser, Famous Speech Specialist 


14 OU have been or will be called upon to speak in public— because youchoose yourown time for study. 
TION sometime—somewhere. It may be at a dinner or other so- You are always in personal touch with Mr. 
aptuous eel cial function, ata political meeting, or in your lodge-room. _Kleiser, as he answers all questions which 
rt this year, Can you “say your say”’ confidently and forcefully? may arise immediately and clearly, and as 
NS Grenville Kleiser’s wonderfully practical Mail Coursein Public these answers come by mail, they can al- 
Pram Speaking takes only 15 minutes of your time daily in your home ways bereferred to for your future guidance. 
ow. or office, and it teaches you quickly 


CTURE You develop your own individuality, and 
: HOW TO Make ag > cr Speeches— do not become an imitator of the teacher. 


» with color Pro 
« Tell Stories Speeches— It does not interfere with your present 

Sell More Goods— occupation, and no one need know that 

Address Board Meetings— uae you are taking the Course. The surprize 

pa A gh dg y of your friends when you carry off the 

Increase Your Vocabulary — honors on some public occasion, will only 

Acquire Poise and Self-Contidence— be surpassed by your own sense of satisfaction. You will feel 
“ oo —— like Dr. F. G. Whiteside, of Youngstown, Ohio, who writes: ‘‘I have 


3 3 ; ee victory number one to record. I have twice re cently been called 
Let us tell you by mail all about this course which District- 


4 0 me: upon to address an audience wholly unprepared; and when I stood 
~ torney — of Bloomsburg, Pa., terms ‘‘the best investment upon my feet I had no idea what I should say, but found there- 
ever made 


to my surprize—that same steady, strong stream of thought 
There is absolutely no uncertainty—no guesswork—about Mr. which I have|found characteristic when writing. I now have 
Kleiser’s methods. We can give you indisputable proof of this. confidence in myself, and am delighted with the lessons, and I 
Mr. Kleiser has had years of experience as a teacher of public like them better every day.’ 
IES speaking in Yale and other leading institutions, is the founder : : ae 5 , 
and director of the Public Speaking Club of America and Great Grenville Kleiser’s — Course is for every Preacher, Lawyer, 
Britain, and is generally recognized as the foremost teacher of Banker, Phy sician, Salesman, Teacher, Politician, Real Estate 
speech culture. He has had under his tutelage many of the best Broker; it is for the timid man, the unsuccessful man, and the 











sesessseees 


- = 


n~ 
we 


m9 9 known men in the public eye—statesmen, clergymen, lawyers, ™an of limited educ ation; for every ambitious man and woman 
LY ! physicians, business men—in fact, men and women in every pro- who would use the English language for “all they are worth” in 
+) 4 fession and business; and much of the success which these people business and social life. And the cost?—Insignificantl 
M4 , have achieved is due to Mr. Kleiser’s great ability as a teacher. We will send descriptive literature showing how Grenville 
04 > His Personal Mail Course is his life work, Into it he has put — Kleiser’s Mail Course will not only teach you how to speak with- 
v4 the ripe fruits of his many years of experience asa teacher. We out notes at dinners and meetings, but how it will increase your 
pe shall be glad to fully explain this Course to you—show you how __gelf-confidence and give you a good memory, build upand augment 
pe it will pay you. your personal power and influence, and improve your use of the 
’ € Some of the Advantages of this Mail Course English language. How it will teach you to argue effectively and 
Da F fail I ti z winningly—to present a proposition logically and forcefully; how 
94 over Face-to-face instruction: it will teach you to hold attention—to think on your feet. This 
= You are inaclass by yourself, and can advance slowly or rap- Course will bring out the best that is in you, by making you a 
showing the IH idly according to your own taste, temperament, and convenience, __ positive, clear-cut, convincing thinker and spe< aker. 
Phumb-Noteh |} ¥ 
Index c - 


Send us the Coupon above (or a Postal will do) and we'll gladly send full Information by Mail. Will you do it TO-DAY ? 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 133, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE “CONSPIRACY” AGAINST TRUST LEGISLATION 


SENSATION rivaling that caused a year ago by his 
“insidious lobby”’ at work to wreck 

tariff reform, the Washington correspondents tell us, 
was created last week by President Wilson’s intimation of a 
plot to prevent the Senate from passing the Administration’s 
antitrust bills. As evidence that. the same influences which 
subtle pressure to bear against the Tariff and Cur- 
Bills are now at work to induce Congress to adjourn 
without further antitrust legislation, the President showed the 
correspondents certain circular letters which, he implied, are 
being widely distributed with the suggestion that they be used 
as models for similar letters of protest. to the Washington legis- 
lators. The gist of these circulars is that, in view of the hard 
times the country is experiencing, business can not endure any 
more upsetting legislation, and therefore Congress can best 
serve the public good by adjourning. One of them, sent out 
by President Ahnelt, of the Pictorial Review Company, New 
York, was accompanied by a letter asking every business man 
receiving it to write to the representatives of his own State in 
the House and Senate, and to the President of the United 
States, urging Congress ‘‘to halt before it is too late.’’ After 
referring, as to a matter of coryamon knowledge, to the fact that 
“prosperity has been lost “omewhere in this country, owing to 
the mischievous activities of the politicians,’’ the letter goes on 
to say: 


discovery of an 


brought 


rency 


“We enclose herewith draft of a letter which embraces the 
views of a majority of the thinking business people of our section 
of the country. . . . Might we suggest, if you agree with us, 
that you take the trouble of writing letters of a similar character 
to the President, the members of the United States Senate, and 
the House of Representatives from your State? If you prefer to 
use copies of the enclosed letter we will mail you as many copies 
as you can conveniently use. Just send us a postal card. It 
will be more effective, however, if you write them on your 
own letter-heads. The sooner this appeal is made the greater 
effect it will have on the politicians who have caused the loss 
of prosperity.” 


The sensation in official circles was not lessened by the fact 
that another of these widely circulated documents urging a 
halt for the present in all legislation for the control of business 
was fathered by the St. Louis hardware company, whose head, 
K. C. Simmons, was offered, and declined to accept, a place on 
the Federal Reserve Board. Such letters, the President sug- 


gested, showed the process by which the present ‘* psychological” 
depression has been artificially created. 

After making public these documents, the correspondents tell 
us, President Wilson sent for the Democratic steering committee 
of. the Senate, reiterated his belief that actual business conditions 
are normal and improving, and asserted with emphasis that all 
the influence he possest would be exerted against the adjourn- 
ment of Congress without the completion of its antitrust pro- 
gram. He exprest the belief that the most unsettling thing 
that could happen to business would be to be left for six or eight 
months longer in uncertainty as to what form the promised anti- 
trust legislation would take. 

‘*The President is clearly right,’’ declares Colonel Watterson’s 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), which believes that if Con- 
gress adjourned with these measures in abeyance it would be 
‘‘the height of cowardice and folly ’’—‘‘like leaving an operation 
half performed because it hurts.’”” The Nashville Banner (Dem.) 
finds the President’s charge of an organized movement against 
further legislation well sustained by the evidence, and remarks 
that ‘‘it is no doubt also true that the business depression the 
President says is psychological had its first cause in the same 
movement,”’ since ‘‘it apparently has no other reason to exist.” 
‘‘The way for business men to clear the public mind is to with- 
draw all attempts at obstruction, and thereby demonstrate that 
they have nothing to fear from any fair laws,’ urges the St. 
Louis Republic (Dem.). ‘‘The President is undoubtedly right 
in attributing the delay in acting on the trust bills to the cam- 
paign conducted by many of the concerns against which they 
are aimed,” declares the Philadelphia Record (Dem.). 
the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) we read: 


And in 


‘We do not think that there is anything criminal in the action 
of The Pictorial Review in asking its readers to send letters and 
telegrams to the President and leading Congressmen and Sen- 
ators demanding that antitrust legislation be abandoned for 
the present, but it was one of those things that are worse than 
crimes, being blunders. 

‘*For a generation now this country has been in a condition of 
excitement over the question of the regulation of corporations. 
The turmoil and trouble are bound to continue until that question 
is settled—and settled right. The failure of one Congress to act 
means merely that there will be a bigger demand for the next 
Congress to act. While this situation obtains there comes to 
the White House a man who knows what needs to be done and 
who is intent upon doing it in a way that will not harm legitimate 
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business. He is applying all his great powers to that end. He 
has a Congress of the same mind with him. And while he is 
moving heaven and earth to settle this question of corporation 
regulation and protect legitimate business at the same time, a 
fool action of the very men he is trying to help comes in to per- 
plex and hinder him. 

“Tf he were less well balanced than he is, this sort of thing 
might deflect him from his purpose. That won’t happen. But 
what shall be thought of the business men who play thus into 
the hands of their enemies?”’ 


The Chicago Herald, another independent paper, agrees that 
“‘Congress should not be influenced by a manufactured public 
opinion of the kind that the President condemns,” and character- 
izes the circulars quoted as ‘‘an insult to the recipient.” A Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Commercial (Com.) states that 
since the President made publie his charge, many manufacturers 
and other business men throughout the 
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When the President says there is ‘acceleration’ of public sent. 
ment against his trust bills, he is right. But when he says there 
is no business depression, he is wrong.” 


Turning to less friendly critics, we find the Philadelphia Pres, 
(Rep.) remarking that ‘‘for the first time in the history of the 
country business is denied the right of self-defense,” while the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.) characterizes the Pres. 
dent’s charge as.a ‘‘denunciation of public opinion.” The Ledger 
goes on to.remind us that “‘in the first clause of the Bill of Rights 
is a guaranty that the people shall be allowed to petition the Goy- 
ernment for a redress of grievances.’”’ And it adds: ‘The Ad. 
ministration may divide the nation into the sheep and the goats, 
but the unalterable fact remains that men who have achieved 
success are still citizens, that the prosperous are as much ep- 
titled to petition for redress as those who are not prosperous,” 
“Why should not business men organize 





country have written to him indorsing 
his view that the present “‘ psychological’”’ 
depression has been artificially created. 
And in the Washington correspondence 
of the New York Herald (Ind.) we find 
his position further buttressed by Sen- 
ators F. MeL. Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, and Hoke Smith (Dem), 
of Georgia. Says Senator Simmons: 

‘‘The inspiration and motives of the 
calamity agitation now going on in the 
country grow out of the desire of cer- 
tain opponents of this legislation to 
postpone temporarily, with the hope of 
ultimately defeating, these reforms. As 
soon as it is definitely settled and au- 
thoritatively announced that it is the 
fixt purpose of the Senate to pass the 
bills at this session of Congress, much 
of the mischievous propaganda will at 
once come to an end.” 


“It is ineonceivable,” declares Sen- 
ator Hoke Smith, ‘‘that the Administra- 
tion should let up now, particularly in 
view of the propaganda which has been 
made against these bills.’’ And he adds: 
“The enactment of these measures will 
mean added security which honest 





opposition to the President’s antitrust 
prograin if they think it dangerous, or 
even if they merely dislike it?” asks 
the New York Sun (Ind.), which 
adds that if any conspiracy against 
President Wilson exists it is “a econ- 
spiracy not of malefactors, but of facts,” 
‘‘Arguing against administrative and 
legislative policies, by word of mouth, 
in circulars and letters, or with edito- 
rials, is the full privilege, perfect right, 
and, when honestly done, clear duty of 
everybody whose conviction is that 
those policies are unwise and harmful,” 
declares the New York Press (Prog.), 
while the New York Evening Mail 
(Prog.) asks impressively: ‘* Where, 
then, can the Dusiness men of the coun- 
try turn for a hearing if not to the 
President of the United States and 
Congress?’’ It is no worse to ask a 
fellow being to write a letter than it is 
to ask him to sign a petition, remarks 
the New York Globe (Rep.), and The 
Wall Street Journal (Fin.) warns the 
President against ‘‘making himself r- 








business men have not enjoyed before.” 
Many papers, on the other hand, are 
eonvineed that President Wilson has 
discovered not a conspiracy, but a 
mare’s nest. Among these we find even such loyal newspaper 
friends of the Administration as the New York World (Dem.) 
and Evening Post (Ind.), the Springfield Republican (Ind.), and 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.). ‘‘ Not all of those who honestly 
believe in a legislative interval want to go on record as being 
in a conspiracy of obstruction,’ remarks The Constitution, which 
thinks that the President underestimates ‘‘the wide and non- 
partizan dimensions of the sentiment looking toward a rest- 
eure for business.”” ‘‘The conspiracy charge is rather thin,” 
remarks The Republican, which regrets that ‘‘the President has 
caught Mr. Roosevelt’s old distemper.’’ President Wilson’s 
suggestion of a ‘“‘plot’’ against his trust program, remarks The 
Evening Post, ‘‘will make the judicious among his friends 
grieve.” And in The World we read: 


‘*The President-is right when he declares that there seems to 
be an organized campaign to prevent further antitrust legislation 
at this time; but the campaign is not necessarily ‘inspired’ by 
dishonest or wicked motives. Business men in general feel 
that with the new Tariff and the new Banking and Currency 
Law, following the long period of agitation over the Sherman 
Antitrust Law, the country has as much new legislation as it 
ean digest at this time. They may be mistaken, but there is 
certainly no reason why they should not say what they think. 


BuSINESS MaN—‘‘ Why can't they call off the dog?”’ 


—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


diculous.’’ Says the Wall Street paper: 


A TIRESOME POSE. 


‘Those letters are entirely proper. 
They represent a frank and above 
board effort to influence public opinion 
in a way any citizen may use without 
committing a moral, or even a technically legal, wrong. They 
are entirely proper expressions of individual opinion. 

“Hitherto Mr. Wilson’s political opponents have strengthened 
him by taking him seriously. But he himself surrenders all the 
advantage so gained when he shows an intemperance under 
criticism so puerile that his best friends will laugh at him.” 


The same admonition is offered by the Detroit Free Press 
(Ind.), and the Providence Journal (Ind.) warns him against 
underestimating the public sentiment behind these protests 
Similar warnings are uttered by the Boston Herald (Ind.) and 
Transcript (Rep.), Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.), Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times (Rep.),’ Albany: Journal -(Rep.), and Baltimore 
News (Prog.).- Says the Baltimore paper: 

“The .President, we ‘believe, overlooks one important fact, 
which is, that the demand for postponement of legislation comes 


not only from the trusts that are to be regulated, but from the 
smaller business units that their regulation is presupposed 1 


benefit. Except little business felt itself temporarily in the same P 


boat with big business, it would not ‘back the latter up. Ther 
can be no denial of the fact that at the present moment they al 
in close alliance, that both are suffering, that both desire a rest 
from legislation, and that if there exists any wide-spread demand 
at all for immediate legislation it is political and not comm 
“It may possibly be that the President takes a much long 
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TRYING TO QUEER DR. WILSON: THE UNDERTAKER FOLLOWING THE DOCTOR. 







view of the situation than business can take from behind its 
daily sales record; that, seeing legislation of some sort inevita- 
ble, he prefers his own, and that as a surgeon it would be pro- 
fessionally unwise for him to lose the chance of operating now, 
when his patient happens already to be under ether. 

‘Nevertheless, the patient is conscious enough for strong pro- 
test, organized and spontaneous. He wants the doctor to quit, 
the Congressional assistants and nurses to go home,”’ 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


S AN OFFSET to the failure of many of President Wil- 
A son’s stanchest newspaper supporters to agree with 
him in seeing a plot of big business to wreck the anti- 
trust bills, we find many of his customary critics approving his 
Federal Reserve Board appointments. Thus the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), after paying tribute to the qualities of individual 
appointees—three of whom were discust in Tue LiTERARY 
Dicest of May 16—goes on to say that “‘ the Board is less political 
in personnel than might have been expected from the influences 
which controlled in the creation of the Federal reserve districts.” 
The New York Sun (Ind.) admits, even if somewhat grudgingly, 
that of the five appointments which the President has had to 
make “there is none which is obviously unfit.” And in regard 
to two of these appointments it goes much further, saying, 
“those of Mr. Warburg and Mr. Harding are conspicuously fit, 
the choice of Mr. Warburg being supremely so.” Turning to 
the Administration press, we find enthusiasm added to approval. 
Thus the New York World (Dem.), after reminding us that 
the completion of this Board marks almost the last step in 
bringing our banking and currency ‘under a reform the most 
fundamental and far-reaching since the National Bank Act of 
the Civil War period,” goes on to say: 


“There is obviously no politics in the Federal Reserve Board 
: — up in the nominations sent to the Senate by President 

ilson. 

“Paul M. Warburg, of New York, is recognized as perhaps 
the ablest scientific banker in the country. A. C. Miller, of 
California, is widely known as a specialist and publicist in 
finance and economics. W. P. G. Harding, of Alabama, is a 
recognized leader in the banking and business activities of the 
South. Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, is an administra- 
tor of extended experience in the Treasury Department of the 
United States. Thomas D. Jones, of Illinois, is a retired lawyer 
Who is best known to the President as a trustee of Princeton 
University. These, with Controller John S. Williams, of Vir- 





—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


ginia, himself a practical banker, and Secretary of the Treasury 
MeAdoo, of New York, as ex-officio members, complete the 
board of seven. 

‘The President has had a hard task. The Federal Reserve 
Act, to go into effect under the direction of a national board, will 
doubtless stand for the future as the greatest internal con- 
structive work of the Wilson Administration By its operations 
this Administration will be chiefly judged hereafter, and by the 
character and ability of the Reserve Board will the operations 
of the Act be largely determined for complete success. 

“Tt was therefore most important for the President that the 
utmost care and the best judgment should be exercised in 
making up this Board....... 

“We think it will be generally admitted that this task has been 
well performed. Great care and good judgment have been 
exercised. The worst fear of all was that a political Board 
might be named, and the politics of a majority of these seven 
men is not known beyond their own private circles. The best 
hope was that a Board would be named which would command 
the confidence of the country’s banking and business interests; 
and this has been realized in spite of the difficulties of getting 
high-grade men willing to make large personal sacrifices for a 
public-salaried service. 

‘The nation is thus assured of a favorable start for this great 
experiment in financial reorganization. The new law will not 
prevent hard times. It will not end those periodical swings 
between prosperity and depression which characterize modern 
industry everywhere. 

‘‘But by mobilizing bank reserves outside of Wall Street it 
will end the alliance of the country’s banking power with its 
speculative excesses; it will prevent a recurrence of such panics 
as brought on general bank suspensions in 1907, 1893, and 1873; 
it will stop the pyramiding of reserves for disastrous credit 
inflations; it will substitute for a fixt circulation based on gov- 
ernment bonds an elastic currency; it will divert a centralized 
banking credit from the favored use of special interests to the 
general business use without favor.”’ 


While some of the Washington correspondents predict a 
certain amount of Senatorial opposition to confirmation of 
Mr. Warburg and Mr. Jones because of their alleged affiliations 
with the industrial and financial interests often spoken of as the 
Money Trust, the general opinion seems to be that this opposi- 
tion will not seriously delay matters, and that the new system 
will be in operation in about a month. Mr. Warburg, as men- 
tioned in our previous article, is a member of the New York 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and Mr. Jones is a director 
of the International Harvester Company, and is therefore, as 
a Journal of Commerce correspondent points out, ‘‘a codefendant 
in the civil suit brought by the Department of Justice to dissolve 
that corporation.” 
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RED-TAPE RIDDANCE FOR ALASKA 
_—* needs the railroad our Government is about 


to build, but it needs something more. For, as the 

Milwaukee Free Press queries, ‘‘of what possible use 
will the railroad be unless the bars which now confine the riches 
of the wilderness are let down, and the rails can carry those 
riches to the market?”’ These obstacles, it is now asserted, are 
chiefly caused by administrative confusion and cireumlocution, 
It has become pretty well known, observes Engineering News 
(New York), how ‘‘the inhabitants of Alaska, with one unani- 
mous voice, utterly condemn the manner in which the settlement 
of Alaska and the development of its natural resources is at 
present throttled by governmental red tape.”’ According to 
so good an authority as Secretary of the Interior Lane, the 
situation is this: 


‘Instead of one government in Alaska we have a number, 
interlocked, overlapped, cumbersome, and confusing. 

‘‘There is a government of the forests, a government of the 
fisheries, one of the reindeer and natives, another of the cables 
and telegraphs. There is a government for certain public 
lands and forests, another for other lands and forests. Each 
of these governments is intent upon its own particular business, 
jealous of its own success and prerogative, and all are more or 
less unrelated and independent in their operation.” 


Naturally, Secretary Lane wants to end such a state of affairs 
as soon as possible. And the report from which these words 
are quoted was sent to the Congressional Committees on Terri- 


tories to urge the creation of a Development Board of three ° 


members to have complete control of Alaska’s natural resources, 
This board, he explains, 


‘*would do the work now done in Alaska by the General Land 
Office, the Forest Service, the Road Commission, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Edueation, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. It should take over a part of the work and authority 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. . . . Beginning at the shore line, 
the Development Board should have complete control of all 
governmental activities and interests connected with the de- 
velopment of industries and transportation and the settling of 
the country. 

“This should include the control of water-powers, building 
and maintenance of roads and trails, and operation and rates 
of the railroads and telegraph-lines. It should include pro- 
tection and control of game, fur-bearing animals, publie lands, 
mineral deposits, coal, oil, gas, hot springs, timber lands, and 
timber.” 


In Mr. Lane’s opinion, the new board ought likewise to take 
over the supervision of educational work among the Indians 
and natives, the reindeer industry, the control of the Surveyor- 
General’s office, and the supervision, in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture, of agricultural experiments and 
demonstration work in the Territory. The Secretary also 
recommends an Alaskan budget, in which all Alaskan funds can 
be reported and accounted for on a single page. With proper 
administration, he believes, ‘‘ Alaska can be made self-supporting 
within a very few years.” 

Secretary Lane’s plan, as thus outlined, wins much praise 
from the press, and we have noticed no adverse eriticism of it. 
It ‘‘has the right ring,’’ as the Salt Lake Tribune puts it. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, New York Evening Post, and Colo- 
rado Springs Gazetle express like sentiments. The measures which 
the Seeretary is urging, declares the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
“are of vastly more importance to the country as a whole than 
any of the questions which are still before Congress, save the 
tolls matter alone; but getting action is a hard matter.’’ The 
same thought oceurs to the Milwaukee Free Press. Congress, 
it says, ‘‘still dallies with the plan—embodied in bills pending 
in both House and Senate.” ‘‘It also dallies with those other 
bills which provide for the leasing of coal lands and other mineral 
territory.” For this The Free Press can find no excuse—‘ what 
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possible objection can there be to freeing this great empire 
of its tangle of archaic laws and unharmonized jurisdictions, to 
unlocking its treasures for the welfare of Alaska and the ad. 
vantage of the whole nation?” 





900,000,000 BUSHELS OF PROSPERITY 


O ESCAPE PROSPERITY with such crops as we are 

promised this year by the Government experts, remarks 

a New York daily, is going to be difficult. The wheat 
crop, in particular, notes another, is ‘‘real, and not psychological, 
grain.”” For the farmers are already busy with a ‘‘ bumper” 
harvest of winter wheat, comprising the larger part of this 
year’s record-breaking total wheat production, which is esti- 
mated at 900,000,000 bushels, an increase of 137,000,000 over 
last year’s record crop. Other grains show signs of bounteous 
harvests, and according to the Department of Agriculture's 
estimates, thirty-five States will produce crops greater than the 
average for the past ten years. ‘‘What more can be asked?” 
exclaims The Wall Street Journal; ‘‘it takes invincible resolution 
to resist such incitements to optimism,” says the New York 
Times; this “splendid” situation is already ‘‘having a direct 
effect on business,” asserts the Birmingham Age Herald “to 
the disecomfiture,’”’ as the Buffalo Courier adds, ‘‘of croakers and 
of narrow politicians.”” ‘‘With the prospect of raising one-half 
the world’s total average production of wheat and two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of cotton, this country,” thinks the New 
York Herald, ‘‘can well afford to let Europe have the temporary 
use of some superfluous gold and can withstand a great deal of 
fool legislation.’”” But while the wheat crop is ‘‘not a matter of 
psychology,” it seems to affect the editorial psychology in 
various ways. For instance, the New York Sun rejoices in these 
great crops, but is fearful lest their very richness encourage 
Congress to cnact too much reform legislation. In like manner 
it seems to the Wilmington Every Evening that while ‘‘ Nature 
is splendidly doing her part to make the country prosperous,” 
Congress is ‘‘doing its best to discount the good work of Nature 
and inflict evil upon the land.”” The crops may “help a portion 
of the population,” but, gloomily observes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “it is manifest that they can not restore business con- 
fidence.” Or rather, as a writer in St. Louis puts it, ‘‘ business is 


stimulated,” but ‘‘industrial conditions continue unsatisfactory.” 
The optimists, at any rate, now have concrete facts to back 


up their arguments. ‘It is a foregone conclusion,” we read in 
the New York Evening Post's Chicago business correspondenee, 


‘that business conditions in the Southwest will improve.” 


‘‘One of the best-informed Southwestern business men said 
this week that the big crops mean between $225,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 of money for the farmers and business men in the 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska, and that 
most of it will be obtained within a short time. This will enable 
farmers to pay off their obligations to the banks. In his opinion 
the country banks in these four States have rarely owed reserve 
city banks so much money as they do at present. If so, the big 
crop and their increased home resources will enable them to pay 
their debt, and will in turn create better business conditions in 
other parts of the country. 

“For these reasons it is impossible that the harvest. should 
not give more confidence to distributers of goods, and induce 
them to make much larger purchases later in the season. As 
yet, such purchases have not been above the average, and in 
many lines are still below normal for this season. But when 
the large movement. of grain sets in—which will be about tle 
middle of July—there is the best of reasons for expecting genuile 
trade revival.” 


For the railroads, according to this authority, the big wheat 
harvest means good business for a year. ‘‘We shall easily spat 
the grain for Europe, and the railways will have their work «tl 
out in carrying it to the seaboard.” All the ‘‘receiving and 
shipping interests will derive a handsome business’? from the 
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THAT GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


—Fox in the New York Evening Sun. 


DISPELLING 


great crops, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger’s Chicago cor- 
respondent. In Washington, the Seattle Post-Jntelligencer is 
happy because, besides enriching the farmers, ‘‘the big crop 
promises to have the further effect of reviving the lumber in- 
dustry of this State—our great money-earner in good times and 
the industry which employs by far the greater number of 
people.” The optimistic Philadelphia Record explains at some 
length what the 900,000,000 crop means to business men: 


“When a big crop is expected the agricultural implement- 
makers buy great quantities of bar iron and steel. The mer- 
chants in the West and South study the crop prospects care- 
fully and talk with their farmer customers, and if it is likely 
that the farniers will have plenty of money they order liberally 
from the manufacturers.” 


There is hardly anything nowadays that a farmer is not likely 
to buy for himself or his family, continues The Record, ‘‘when 


the barns are full of his produce and the bank is full of his 
deposits.” 


“Tf the farmers are prosperous there will be a lot of business 
for the railroad companies. There will be a demand for every 
sort of merchandise. The banks will try to lend their deposits, 
and to that end will make the terms as easy as possible. . This 


will be favorable to more buying of land and more building of 
houses and barns 


“A great part of the wheat, is exported, and brings in money 
from the foreigner. We do not rejoice over bad crops abroad, 
but if we have heavy crops when Europe has not enough to eat, 
it does our philanthropy good to save the poor foreigners from 
starvation and it adds a lot to our bank account, too.” 

So authoritative a railroad spokesman as The Railway Age Ga- 
zette shares this belief that a crop like that now expected ‘will 
cause a large indirect increase of railway traffic as well as a 
large direct increase.” For ‘‘the enlargement of the purchasing 
power of the farmers . . . will tend to cause an increase in the 
movement of manufactured articles of all kinds, and this in turn 
will tend to cause a proportionate increase in the movement of 
fuel and raw mdterials to the factories.” Speaking more gener- 
ally, Dun’s Review refers to the promise of agricultural prosperity 
as tending ‘‘to strengthen confidence in the general business out- 
look.” Bradstreet’s finds that “optimism in the West has 
apparently passed beyond mere sentiment, crystallizing into a 
broader demand for many kinds of merchandise.” 

Turning to the basic iron and steel trade, we find The Iron Age 








**WELCOME, LITTLE SUNBEAM!" 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE GLOOM. 


aware of some encouragement. The New York Commercial hears 
through its correspondents of ‘‘evidences of better conditions in 
iron and steel.’’ ‘‘The transportation companies are showing 
more buying interest, new orders for 10,700 cars bringing more 
than 100,000 tons of plates and shapes to the plants. In the 
‘pipe line more activity is in evidence, and there is a better 
inquiry from implement -manufacturers.”” The wheat crop, 
this revival of the iron trade, the consequent stimulation of 
mining, and continued textile activity are reasons given by Sec- 
retary Wilson for ‘“‘predicting that within a month it will no 
longer be a question of jobs, but a question of how to get men 
enough to fill them.’’ Reports received by the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor from the Northwest, Middle West, and South 
‘‘indicate a better employment of labor, greater industrial activ- 
ity, and a generally more hopeful outlook.”” So The Monitor is 
inclined to agree with President Wilson’s ‘‘ psychological’ diag- 
nosis of business depression and to think it all founded on 
‘“‘fear.”” But to the New York Evening Mail this seems like 
nothing other than ‘‘a brave attempt to apply Christian Science 
principles to the business situation,’’ and it answers sharply: 


‘‘Unfortunately there are some aspects of the present discour- 
agement that are not based on fear, but on certain uncomfortable 
facts. One of these facts is the Wilson tariff, in the results of 
which there is nothing psychological. When American manufac- 
turers are cut off, in seven months’ time, from the sale, in the 
United States, of $38,000,000 of manufactured goods because that 
value of foreign goods was imported over and above the value of 
the foreign goods imported in the same period last year, while 
American manufacturers and other producers suffered a diminu- 
tion of $60,000,000 worth in the products they have sent abroad, 
it is evident that some other factor than fear has entered into 
the situation.” 


Tho the New York Evening Post’s St. Louis correspondent 
sees that ‘‘business is stimulated by the harvest outlook,’’ he 
is aware that ‘‘industrial conditions continue unsatisfactory.” 
He finds the cause for this in ‘‘the reduced purchasing, power 
of those corporations which keep mines, mills, and factories 
busy, combined with uncertainties of legislation.”” Thus ‘‘the 
weakness of commerce is attributable to the real fact that 
capital does not quite understand, as yet, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, Federal or State, toward investment in enterprises to 
develop the country’s resourees.’”’ That this state of affairs 
may be prolonged by the very generosity of Nature is the 
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suggestion of the New York Sun. 
eontrariety ”’ 


This is: the way “political 
would ‘turn the promised wheat to tares”’: 


“From referring to the crops as an easy reparation for any 
harm that may have been done to the community by the re- 
formers, it is but a step to finding in the same source encourage- 
ment for further political enterprise. How much will the country 
bear? More, obviously, when stayed by copious crops. Then 
let them have more!” 





THE PANAMA-TOLLS REVERSAL 


ESPITE the proviso added at the last moment to the 
Panama tolls-exemption repeal bill, the prevailing press 
opinion is that President Wilson has seored a notable 

triumph, perhaps his greatest, in getting substantially what he 
asked for in the face of precedent, platforms, and formidable 
opposition within his own party. On the merits of the repeal, 
there is little new to be said after these months of Congressional 
debate and editorial discussion. Friends of the measure, like 
the New York World, are confident that no other Congress will 
undo this work. Foes exclaim, as did Senator Borah, that while 
we may now “give the Canal away,’ some day ‘“‘the American 
people will take it back.” The fact of interest. and 
practical import is that when the Canal is opened, a few months 


present 


hence, American vessels, in both coastwise and foreign trade, 
will pay tolls on an equal footing with the shipping of other 
nations, instead of passing through free, as provided by the 
Act now repealed after Britain’s protest that it violated a treaty. 
But 
it is to be noted that before the Senate would pass the repeal 


The London papers express satisfaction with this result. 


bill, it insisted on a specific declaration that we have not given 
The Senate 


House and the 


up any treaty rights. which was 


the 


amendment, 


accepted by President, reads in part as 


follows: 


‘Provided, that the passage of this Act shall not be construed 
or held as a waiver, or relinquishment of any right the United 
States may have under the treaty with Great Britain, ratified 
February 21, 1902, or the treaty with the Republic of Panama, 
ratified February 26, 1904, or otherwise, to discriminate in 
favor of its vessels by exempting the vessels of the United States 
or its citizens from the payment of tolls or passage through 
said Canal.” 


Which merely means, according to Senator Reed (Dem., Mo.), 
“that whatever rights we don’t have we hereby reserve.” The 
Washington Herald (Ind.) is one of a number of papers which 
agree that it “The 
Norris-Simmons compromise amendment, innocuous and super- 


is ‘“‘meaningless,” and ‘‘superfluous.”’ 
fluous as it is, since a piece of domestic legislation can not 
possibly operate as a waiver of alleged treaty rights, is ealeu- 
lated,” so the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.) thinks, ‘‘to feed 


anti-American sentiment in Europe and to revive controversy - 


and misconstruction.”” The New York Sun (Ind.) likewise 
sees it as a ‘“‘vitiating compromise which leaves the whole 
future of the canal-tolls controversy unsettled.”” The New 


York Times (Ind.) and Boston Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
do not like the amendment, but they admit its usefulness in 
helping to “‘save the faces”’ of some Senators, and The Monitor 
observes that ‘‘it also expresses, somewhat rhetorically, opinions 
which are patriotic and appealing.”” The amendment seems logi- 
cal, necessary, and proper to the Indianapolis Star (Prog.) and 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.) and Public Ledger (Ind. 
Rep.). As The. Public Ledger understands it, we are, in effect, 
telling the world that ‘‘the exemptions are being abandoned, 
in this instance, not because of the doubts as to their legality, 
hut on grounds of economic expediency and to meet the wishes 
of the Exeeutive.”” And a Democratic opponent of repeal, the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune (the combined Times-Democrat 


and‘ Picayune) is glad to see the ‘‘reservation of national rights 
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so clear that the most skilful casuist on the side of repeal can not 
dispute it.”” It believes the repeal to be ‘an error.” But by 
the grace of the Senate amendment, ‘‘at the worst it is reversj- 
ble, and the American voters may move to its correction whenever 
they see fit.” 

That American voters will so move is emphatically predicted 
by the New York American (Ind.) and Washington Star (Ind.), 
With equal emphasis the repeal is denounced or lamented by the 
New York Evening Mail (Prog.), Newark Sitar (Dem.), Baltimore 
American (Rep.), Washington Post (Ind.) and Pittsburg Chron. 
icle Telegraph (Rep.). The New York Commercial (Fin.) wag 
opposed to repeal, but it believes the too violent methods and 
statements of some politicians and newspapers on this side of the 
question injured their cause. Now that the repeal has been 
accomplished, the Philadelphia North American does not believe 
it has won the friendship of 
prestige abroad. 


Great Britain or increased our 

If it has ‘“‘destroyed the horrid project of a 
then ‘‘it 
equal subsidy upon the transcontinental railroads, which will 
collect from the publie in freight every dollar paid by American 
coastwise eargoes through the American canal.” The “sur. 
render” has accomplished these things, continues this plain- 


’ 


ship subsidy,’ has at the same time conferred an 


spoken Progressive daily: it has ‘‘made notorious”’ the ‘* tlabby 
futility’ of the Administration’s foreign policy; it has revealed 
the Democratie party as a breaker of pledges; and the Presi- 
dent’s plea has wounded the national spirit by putting ‘upon 
the nation the stigma of having attempted to wrong a friendly 
Government.” 

Some of these newspapers hint at political retribution to 
And it is remarkable to find a friend 
of the repeal proposition declaring that while gaining his point, 
he has lost prestige. It is ‘‘greatly shaken,”’ asserts the Buffalo 
News (Rep.), ‘‘sinee many find that chey can make open fight 
against him and still retain their party standing.” 

But against this may be quoted the host of papers which look 
upon the passage of the repeal act as the greatest victory as 


come upon the President. 


yet achieved by the President, and one which in itself will insure 
his place in our history. Nor are these tributes confined to the 
Democratic press, for the independent Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, New York Times, Globe, and Evening Post, the inde- 
pendently Republican Philadelphia Public Ledger and Cleveland 
Leader, and the Progressive Denver Rocky Mountain News, and 
Kansas City Times, are as insistent upon the point as such 
pillars of Democracy as the New York World and Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Then, too, as the vote in both House and 
Senate ran athwart party lines, so we find papers of all political 
faiths rejoicing in the outcome. Besides those just mentioned, 
it should be noted that such representatives of the now dominant 
party as the Brooklyn Eagle, Hartford Times, Richmond 7'imes- 
Dispatch, Nashville Tennessean, Atlanta Constitution and Journal, 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union, St. Republic, and 
Houston Post and Chronicle are companioned in gratification by 
the Republican Boston Transcript, New York Tribune, and Des 
Moines Capital and Register and Leader, and by independent 
papers like the Boston Herald, Providence Journal, Springfield 
Republican, New York Herald, Indianapolis News, and Chicago 
Record-Herald. : 

A number of these papers ascribe to Senator Root and Senator 
Lodge a share of the credit in this undertaking. Now, declares 
the New York World, ‘‘the rule of justice and equality” is 
restored at Panama, and ‘“‘no private interest, foreign or domestie, 
may capitalize this great public enterprise forgits own special 
profit.” 

Thus ends in success President Wilson’s three months’ fight 
for the withdrawal of our tolls-exemption policy at Panama. 
For his special message was read to Congress on March 5; the 
House passed a repeal bill on March 31; th» Senate followed 0 
June 11; both Houses agreed on the Senate’s amendment, and the 
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HAULING DOWN THE FLAG. 


—Richards in the Philadelphia North 


American. 











THE DEADHEAD. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF THE EXEMPTION REPEAL. 


President’s signature was affixt on June 15. 
of the 


The early -history 
Panama legislation and the press attitude toward the 
British protests was sketched in our issue of February 21. 





“POLITICAL BANKING” IN CHICAGO 


HAT POLITICS and banking do not mix successfully 

is the chief lesson drawn by the Chicago press from the 
closing of what is called the Lorimer-Munday chain of 
hanks; editors outside Illinois, remembering also the Siegel 
bank crash in New York, add that banking for the benefit of the 
banker's other interests is almost certain to prove disastrous. 
The principal sufferers from the suspension of the La Salle Street 
Trust and Savings Bank, with several Chicago and ‘‘down- 
State” subsidiaries, are again the poor whose little savings are 
tied up and may be swept away if the banks are found insolvent. 
The Chicago newspapers and press dispatches tell of the thousand 
children who had been induced to put their Christmas savings 
in one bank; of the family who had once lost all in a bank failure, 
“but all our friends told us that Mr. Lorimer was the friend of 
the poor people, and we decided to take one more chance”; 
of the honeymoon fund; of the money saved up to meet the ex- 
pense of a new baby; of Mrs. Barbara Conway, who said: 


“Every cent I have in the world is tied up here. I am rapidly 
going blind. My husband died last September and left me 
$600 with which to care for myself and children. This seems 
like the end of everything.” 

The La Salle Street Bank was closed on June 12 by the chief 
State bank examiner because he ‘‘found a rotten condition.” 
The bank, he says, did not have funds enough to carry it through 
the day and had been “staggering along” for six months. Ac- 
cording to Examiner Harkin, there had been going on for weeks 
quiet ‘‘runs,” many large depositors withdrawing their accounts, 
some of them being concerns in which the bank’s officials were 
interested. This bank, it is noted, has never been admitted to 
the Chicago clearing-house. Hence its failure, say Chicago 
bankers, can have no effect on the general banking business of 
the city. Some of them declare it has been under suspicion ever 


since it was started in 1910. More than half of the bank’s loans 


are set down by Mr. Harkin as ‘‘desperate,” and the total 
deposits and capital of $4,730,000 have to cover them but 
$2,000,000 of sound assets. In one of the several applications for 
a receivership, notes one dispatch, “‘it is charged that the officers 
of the bank engaged in large enterprises with the money deposited 
in the bank, without giving adequate security for it, and that 
in consequence of the failure of the projects the funds have 
been depleted.” The criminal 
the Attorney-General, 


question of prosecution, 


‘hinges on whether Mr. 


says 
Lorimer and 
Mr. Munday were the controlling and dominating factors in the 
coneerns to which big loans were made by the bank.”’ Various 
other charges have been made; the Chieago Herald (the com- 


bined Record-Herald and Inter Ocean) asks, for instance: 


‘‘What truth is there in the story that kindred ‘banks’ were 
started with money from the parent’s cash-till; that when the * 
State had counted the capital in the new concern that money so 
advanced—to be counted—was returned to its proper abiding- 
place, there to rest until it went forth on another flying trip to 
help start one more ‘bank’?” 


Mr. C. B. Munday, The 
Bah,”’ interested in street-railway 
companies, and drug corcerns” in Illinois and lowa. He is 
vice-president of the La Salle Street Bank and its active banking 
head, and has had much to say concerning the fourteen affiliated 
banks, eight of which have had to close their doors. Mr. 
Munday says all the charges of bad management are ‘‘ bunk,” 
and he expects the banks to reopen and pay their depositors 
in full, tho there may be some changes among their officials. 
William Lorimer, expulsion from the United States 
Senate figures largely in all the comment, prefers to say nothing 
for publication. But it is around him that the talk of * 
eenters. Thus we read in T'he Herald: 


Herald explains, is a ‘‘ financial Pooh- 


‘banks, milling companies, 


whose 
politics” 


‘*Members of the legislature who voted for William Lorimer 
for United States Senator, present and former Federal State and 
county officials and former aspirants for Governor and other 
offices, are included in the list of stockholders of the La Salle 
Street Trust and Savings Bank. 

“The stockholders’ list reads like a political directory, and 
shows at a glance why the Lorimer financial institution has 
been known as a political bank.” 

Now is the time, says The Herald editorially 


, for the most 
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LOSING THE POLO CUP TO ENGLAND. 


Ascenein the second of the two polo games won by the English challengers for the International Cup at Meadowbrook, Long Island. Each game 
was witnessed by about 40,000 spectators. On June 13 the English team won by a score of 8'4 to 3, on June 17 they won again, 4 to 2%, 
The trophy was offered by the Westchester Polo Club, of Newport, in 1886. The English won it that year, defended it successfully twice, 
to lose it in 1909. In 1911 and 1913 the American team in turn repelled the invader, only to lose this year. Polo, the London Daily Telegraph 
notes, is an Oriental game which ‘‘ was vitalized by the British and recently supervitalized by American methods.”’ 











thorough investigation of the history of these banks, and for 
discovering the responsibility for wrong-doing; ‘“‘let no guilty 
manescape.” This crash, it observes, gives ‘“‘added proofs of the 
disastrous results of the unholy union of politics and banking.” 
To the Chicago Post it seems a complete justification of an 
editorial warning first written when the Lorimer banks were 
projected and now conspicuously reprinted: 


‘*Politics and banking were not made to drive together. For 
polities, of all influences, makes the most insidious attack upon 
the judgment of the banker. It cunningly interweaves the 
claims of personal liking with the idea of ‘party loyalty’ and 


brings to bear a combined leverage toward unsound finance that 
is tremendous.” 


Editorial writers in the Chicago Tribune, Post, and Herald, 
and leading Chicago bankers quoted in their news columns, agree 
that the collapse of the Lorimer banks has caused hardly a 
ripple in the city’s financial circles. As The Post puts it: 

“The Lorimer banks by their very ‘political nature’ stood 
entirely aloof from the other Chicago banks, and their closing 
can have no effect upon other institutions. . . . If it has any 
effect upon the Chicago banking situation, it is a real benefit to 
it. It isa vindication of the soundness of the old Chicago 
faith that only sound banking can succeed in this community.” 





“TOPICS IN BRIEF 


WELL, you see what comes of not teaching polo in the public schools!— 


New York Press. 
Ir dogs fail as guards, King George might experiment with trained mice. 
— Washington Post. 


THE Huerta opinion seems to be that there isn’t so much power in 
Niagara Falls after all.—Atlanta Constitution. 


EXPORTING gold to England doesn’t worry us, but oh, that silver cup!— 
Wall Street Journal. 
Mr. Forp, the automobile man, promises Detroit a fine hospital. Go to 
it, paragraphers!—Columbia State. 
PROGRESSIVES who oppose Perkins should set a new standard by giving 
him his money back.— Wall Street Journal. 





HENRY CLEWS says what Mexico needs is 
“a wise despot,"’ But the world is just out of 
wise despots.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

THE men in England could get even with 
the window-smashers by starting a campaign of 
smashing mirrors.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

AFTER all the publicity Kermit Roosevelt 
has had it must be a relief to drop into ob- 
scurity as a June bridegroom.—Oswego Times. 

RICHARD HARDING Davis has not been cap- 
tured again. The Mexicans are not apt to 
make a mistake like that twice.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 

A PHILADELPHIA paper says the best preven- 
tive against heat prostration is an hour's nap 
every afternoon. But we can’t all live in 
Philadelphia.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

THAT Amos Pinchot, tho rejecting Mr. Per- 
kins, is still faithful to the Roosevelt tradition 
is shown by the fact that his letter is seven 
thousand words long.—New York Evening Post. 

A NEw JERSEY minister complains that the 
women are taking up the vices which the men 
are discarding, but neglects to specify just which 
vices the men are discarding.—Nashville South- 
ern Lumberman. 


IT seems at least as if some arrangement 
ought to be made whereby Mrs. Pankhurst 





In the face of a 900,000,000-bushel wheat 
crop, calamity howls go against the grain— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE warmest work the Colonel has on hand 
is trying to push Armageddon on the map 
again.—Altlanta Constitution. 

PERHAPS the Lorimer banks blew up merely 
to awaken public sentiment against any anti- 
trust legislation.—New York American. 

With the English militants burning churches 
think of the risk people run who persist in sleep- 
ing through the sermon.—Atlanta Constitution. 

WE still doubt whether that challenging polo 
team could have beaten our team on an Et- 
glish field. The suffs wouldn’t have let 'em.— 
Syracuse Herald. 

King GEORGE waited up until after mid 
night to learn of England’s triumph over 
America. A privilege denied to preceding 
Georges.—New York Sun. 

WE hear a good deal of criticism of the 
Democratic Administration and the consequett 
depression in business from persons in modef- 
ate circumstances who are trying to suppor 
two automobiles apiece.—Ohio State Journil. 

Every true American will refuse to be dow! 
cast because of defeat at polo. The consol 
ing thought remains that no English agg 








would have to pay for the wear and tear on the 
hinges of the front door of Holloway Jail.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


PRETTY SOFT OVER HERE. 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. Star. 


gation can hope to walk away with one of the 
big league baseball pennants.— Washingion 
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RETURN AFTER THE REBELS WERE DEFEATED 











VEN IF the new King of Albania, or Mpret, as his 
subjects call him, using a word which is a corruption of 
the Latin 


trunks to his palace at 


Imperator, has returned with his seventy 
Durazzo, this does not mean peace, 
for we are informed that Albania is as much distracted at the 
present moment as Mexico. The insurgents are almost at the 
palace gate, and the dispatches make it seem that if the Austrian 
and Italian marines were not there to help him, William might 
have to flee from his own subjects. The situation fills the press 
of Kurope with talk of intervention, which is expected to come 
almost any day. The Albanian organ, Tasfiri Efaiar, published 
in Constantinople, declares that the Albanians, who are mostly 
Moslems, dislike the presence among them of a Christian ruler. 
To quote the words of this paper: 


“Not having lost their stanch religious faith, the Albanians 
could not bear to have a Christian sovereign placed at the head 
of their nation, or to ‘have their habits and customs changed. 
They have seized every chance to show their discontent. Es- 
pecially northern Albania has never obeyed the Durazzo Gov- 
ernment, nor accepted the taxes imposed by it. The report that 
the Ottoman flag still flies in the northern region of Struga and 
that the people are there governed in the name of the Calif 
confirms this. More than 10,000 Moslem soldiers who do not 
Wish to obey the Prince of Wied are gathered in this region. 
A large part of the soldiers of the Prince are deserting in small 
groups to join these. All this is enough to show the spirit of 
the North. In view of this natural discontept of the Moslem 
Albanians, who form the majority of the population of the new 
state, it is easy, up to a certain point, to understand the causes 
and the bearing of the present revolt and of the march on 
Durazzo at a time when an agreement inimical to the interests of 
Albania was on the point of being concluded with the grasping 


INTERVENTION 





IN ALBANIA 


and aggressive Greeks regarding the most important part of 
Epirus.” 


Italy and Austria are, of course, interested as the two so-called 


“protectors” of Albania. They have been freely accused of 
wishing to divide and absorb the infant Kingdom, a suspected 
The Orient 


(Constantinople) that ‘“‘the Powers are consulting about the 


design which gives significance to the remark of 


need for immediate foreign intervention as the only method 
But Italy 
the recent campaign in Tripoli and by 


of preventing further complications and anarchy.” 
has been crippled by 
disorders at home, so that her Army would be scarcely able to 
take the field in full strength. The condition of the Austrian 
Army is deplorable if we may believe the Reichspost (Vienna), 
an organ which represents the higher military circles of the 
country. In this authoritative paper we read: 
“The Austrian Army has fauen upon evil days. The condi- 
tion of the infantry in the Austro-Hungarian forces may be 
called melancholy. For the past twenty years the personnel 
of the modernized corps in field and heavy artillery, the technical 
departments, and the handlers of machine guns have been chosen 
from the infantry. The plight of the Army may be guessed 
when we learn that no recruits offer themselves for these new 
branches of the Army. Things have reached such a pitch that 
the Austrian infantry company has a roll-call of barely 80. 
In Germany and France the company numbers over 160, in 
Russia over 170, altho the frontier troops are much stronger, 
company for company. A company of between 70 and. 80 men 
can neither be trained for active warfare, nor can the officers 
learn from handling their command the technical skill neces- 
sary for leadership.”’ 


Such appraisals of Italian and Austrian strength do not 
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indicate, of course, a doubtful ability to meet Albania’s ragged 
bandits in the field, but hint rather at larger European complica- 
tions that might result. The intervention in Albanian affairs 
is looked for almost hourly. The Manchester Guardian says 
that while Italy, Austria, and France propose immediate inter- 





























THE ALBANIAN BAROMETER. 


When a storm threatens, the little Prince comes out and makes 
for the steamer, and does not go back until fair weather returns. 


o —Le Rire (Paris). 


national military action, Germany is uncertain. 
proceeds: 


And, this paper 


‘England is still more uncertain. One report says she con- 
sents, but will send officers only; another gives her decision to 
help in protecting the Prince, but not in any direct intervention; 
while a third and most authoritative says the British Ministers 
are still considering the proposal. Russia will not send troops 
herself, but will not object to the sending of troops by the other 
five Powers. 

“From what is now known the best conclusion is that if the 
Powers intervene, Italy and Austria will have driven them to the 
step. If intervention is avoided, England’s influence will have 
restrained them.” 


This paper declares that there has been a great deal of ‘foreign 
mischief-making in Albania,” and that ‘“‘no small part of Al- 
bania’s troubles is due to the intrigues or incompetence of the 
foreigners who secretly or openly are trying to run the country.” 
Prince von Wied is incompetent, we are told, a puppet whose 
movements are controlled by strings held in the hands of Austria 


and Italy. To quote further from this paper: 


“The immediate result of the Prince’s recent policy is that 
he has lost his power outside the narrow limits of Durazzo. 
He may still, of course, succeed in reestablishing himself if he ean 
strike a fair balance among the various sections of the popula- 
tion and secure some rough harmony among their leaders. But 
it is not a b.ight outlook for him if he proposes to rely on 
Austria and Italy, and if these, in order to strengthen their 
hold on Albania, take under their protection respectively the 
Christian and the Moslem tribes and play them off against 
each other. Austria and Italy, it should be remembered, may 
not desire peace and order in Albania.”’ 


Italy is ready to aid intervention, declares the Tribuna 
(Rome), which disclaims any selfish designs. 
this Government organ: 


As we read in 


“The Italian Government has worked with tireless energy fo 
intervention and does not despair of seeing positive results of 
its efforts. France has declared that the proposal made to her 
in this particular is agreeable and will not refuse to join the 
movement with the absolute understanding that all the Powers, 
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without exception, participate. England has so far held off. 
Italy, we need scarcely say, preserves the attitude which we haye 
repeatedly indicated. She will be vigilant in the most scrupu- 
lous defense of everything which relates to the equilibrium of the 
Adriatic and will consider the domestic affairs of Albania as 
controlled solely in accordance with the wishes of all the Powers,” 


Speaking of the attitude of Austria-Hungary and Italy toward 
the Albanian question the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Berlin) remarks: 


‘‘There have been recent utterances from competent public 
men which help us to understand the real circumstances of 
Albania’s condition. Count Berchtold, standing before the 
Austrian delegation at Budapest, and the Marquis of San 
Giuliano, in the Italian Chamber, have both spoken of the 
duties of the two allies in Albania. In their several expositions 
the two Ministers have reaffirmed the necessity for a solid agree- 
ment between the two Adriatic Powers regarding recent oe- 
currences in Albania. Austro-Italian cooperation remains a 
matter of fundamental importance in the future efforts of 
European diplomacy, which we believe will probably succeed in 
overcoming step by step the local difficulties of the Albanian 
situation.”—Translation made for Tue Literary Digest, 





THE TERROR IN CENTRAL. CHINA 
Yuu SHI KAI’S rule in China would seem to be upheld 


in the central provinces by a species of terrorism, if we 

ean believe writers in the Shanghai Mercury and the 
Shanghai Central China Post. Revolutionists, we read, are 
being sought out by spies and are put to death in batches, and 
press critics are being effectually silenced. The Mercury's 
Kiangsu correspondent tells of the ‘“‘sharp lookout”’ for revolu- 
tionaries in that district. Just as three of them who had been 
captured in one week were to be put to death, ‘‘they curst 
President Yuan as a robber, and shouted that they were dying 
for their country.” ‘‘As a reminder that we are still in the 
midst of a semibarbaric civilization,” this correspondent feels 
constrained to add ‘‘that their hearts were cut out, to be eaten 
by the soldiers, as this article of diet is reputed to have special 
virtue in developing bravery” and ‘‘that this practise of mutila- 
tion is not uncommon.” A Kaifeng correspondent of The 
Central China Post tells of ‘‘a perfect reign of terror” in the 
province of Honan: 


“The trains going out yesterday were crowded with students 
who are running away to their homes. Many are languishing 











THE SECOND ROUND. » 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA—‘' Get up, Willie; better luck next time'”’ 


—Amsterdammer. 


in jail, and their prospects are anything but bright. Yesterday 
between twenty and thirty men were executed, not all of whom 
were brigands; one is said to have been an official of high rank. 
A few days ago thirty were executed. As one meets the carts 
containing prisoners going to the execution-ground surrounded by 
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laughing and joking soldiers armed to the teeth, one is reminded 
over and over again of the French Revolution. Many of the 
prisoners are well-drest, and we have heard of several standing 
up in the carts and addressing the people before they are executed, 
saving that they are dying for their country. 

““Some day the powers that be will pay the debt that is. 
accumulating, with deadly interest. All Chinese letters passing 

















HOW TO PACIFY ALBANIA. 


WILLIAM OF WiEp—“ Those who don't like my rule are at per- 
fect liberty to leave.” —Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg). 


through the Kaifeng post-office are opened, both incoming and 
outgoing, five clerks at a salary of fifty taels a month giving their 


whole time to it, and wo betide the unfortunate who receives a 
letter criticizing the Government or expressing a suspicious 
sentiment. Not only is the receiver seized and haled to the 
torture, but a telegram is sent and the writer of the letter also 


apprehended. The Government inquisition-hall in Kaifeng 
happens to be across the road from a Christian mission hall, 
where the missionaries are driven to distraction by the shrieks 
and moans night and day of the tortured prisoners. 

‘‘No modern republican methods of torture for this province, 
but the old-time style which caused men to confess a pack of lies 
and die to escape the torment! And now the terror is getting 
more acute, for detectives are busy as never before searching out 
plotters and suspicious characters. It is more lucrative than 
ordinary work, for each person arrested brings in a reward of 
fifty taels and no embarrassing questions are asked as to the 
reliability or otherwise of the evidence adduced. 

“Sun Yat-Sen was buoyed up during waiting years with the 
thought that ‘ Tien ming puh ch’ang,’ and we may be sure that a 
Nemesis awaits those who are shedding the blood of the most 
promising men in this province.” 

Some of these victims are accused of belonging to ‘‘the Tung 
Meng Hui, of which Sun Men is the head,” apparently a revolu- 
tionary society. Our informant refers to a general belief that 
White Wolf, the bandit chief who has been plundering central 
China and defying the Peking Government, ‘‘has quite a number 
of the members of the Tung Meng Hui in his band.” Perhaps, 
he remarks, ‘‘this is the reason that his brigands have held to- 
gether so long, having brains as well as brute strength to enforce 
their will.” Elsewhere in the Central China Post's local corre- 
spondence we read of the declaration of martial law in Sian- 
fu, the censorship of foreigners’ telegrams and letters, and of 
pitched battles fought between bandits and Government troops. 
While competent observers are now inclined to think that the 
Government will soon have the situation in hand, there was a 
time when the ravages of the robbers in the central Chinese 
provinces called forth appeals to Peking for more vigorous action. 
A criticism of governmental policy landed the editor of a 
Chinese newspaper in prison, tho he had always been a strong 
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supporter of Yuan. Whereupon the .ditor of The Central China 


Post observes: 


‘*Let us absolve Yuan’s army of complicity with the brigands. 
What then? Are the troops afraid to fight? Are they unable to 
fight? Either of these explanations is less charitable than what 
we believe to be the true one—that given by the Ta Han Pao— 
that they have no heart in the fight because of the comparative 
poorness of the pay. While the brigands must fight or die, and 
gain much wealth by fighting, the troops have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by fighting.” 


This editor warns the Government of the peril involved in 
such acts as the suppression of Mr. Hu’s paper— 


“The little mild ventilation of the people’s righteous griev- 
ances that the Ta Han Pao has been able to give has been no 
more than the lifting of a safety-valve. If Yuan Shi Kai and 
his subordinates continue in the policy of sealing up every safety- 
valve, they may look forward with perfect assurance to a terrible 
explosion.”’ 


Some indication of the nature of their policy may be gained 
from this partial account of the new Chinese press law in a 
Reuter’s dispatch from Peking: 


‘*A copy of every issue of a paper must be sent to the police 
station on the day of publication. Newspapers must not pub- 
lish particulars of judicial proceedings held in eamera, diplo- 
matic, military, or naval affairs, publication of which has been 
forbidden, false charges against the Government, or attacks on 
the form of government, under penalty of a fine. The sale of 
foreign papers containing similar items is prohibited.” 











VILLA’S STYLE OF WAR 


r \HE MOTTO on Villa’s banner is ‘Restoration and 
Justice,”’ a phrase which may mean one thing to his 
friends, and something very different, and worse, to his 

enemies. Mr. Luigi Barzini, who is in Mexico for the Corriere 


della Sera. (Milan), sends his paper a vivid description of the 

















ALBANIA’S SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
And the Prince who woke him up. 


—AHikeriki (Vienna). 


way Villa’s army attempt to carry out the program of justice 
and restoration when they take a town. Mr. Barzini thinks it 


is little short of criminal for us to allow such a leader to receive 
arms, and strongly condemns our seeming alliance with him. 
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The following is a vivid description of the capture of a town by the 
Constitutionalists: 


“The entrance of the victorious revolutionaries into a con- 
quered district is an infernal spectacle. They arrive full gallop, 


erying out like the damned, and firing off their pistols into the , 


ground, in the air, against walls, and especially against windows. 
This tumultuous arrival is quite de rigueur; they call it paso 
de vencedores, the march of the conquerors. It. is like the end 
of the world. Clothed in rags, their black arms sticking out 
through their tattered sleeves, the naked breasts covered with 





THE MEXICAN CONFLAGRATION. 
UncLE SaAaM—* That bonfire will make a fine illumination for 
my Panama fair."’ —@© UIk (Berlin). 


secapulars and images of saints, their great pointed hats ribboned 
by ecartridge-belts, the soldiers of the insurrection make one 
think of those pirates who two centuries ago ravaged the cities 
of the coast.” 


The details of the pillage which these conquerors carry on 
are thus outlined: 


‘The first stores which they attack are those of the hatters; 
next, those of the jewelers, most of whom are Italians; and at 
last nothing is left in their stores but empty show-cases, smashed 


furniture, and broken windows. The other business men of the 
town share the same fate. The women who follow the soldiers 
are found offering for sale jewelry, lace, perfumery, for a few 
eents. Private houses are also invaded. Those which have been 
abandoned are first stript clean, for any one who has escaped is 
declared an enemy of Carranza and the constitution. The 


doors of such houses are forced open by improvised battering- 


rams.” 
The hatred of the Constitutionalists for the Spaniards is well 
known, and this is the result: 


‘**Certain Spaniards residing at Torreon were arrested and con- 
demned to death. For instance, nine Spaniards were employed 
onaranch. They had done no wrong, they had not even fled. 
The rebels arrived, seized them, and ranged them against a 
wall. A woman threw herself at the feet of Villa’s lieutenant. 
She cried, she implored, she wept, she wrung her hands as she 
knelt before this bandit. It was the mother of two of these 
victims. She conjured him to let her have at least one of her 
boys; then with equal gallantry each of the two brothers offered 
himself to be sacrificed in order to save the other. ‘Kill me, 
chief, and let my brother go’—‘No, I am the elder, let my 
brother live.’ ‘Lady,’ cried Villa’s lieutenant to the mother, 
‘I think we ought to satisfy the wishes of both your boys,’ 
and he gave the order to fire.’”—Translation made for Tue 
Lirprary DicEst. 
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BOHEMIAN IDEA OF OUR EXECUTIONS 


geome to the Aussig-Karbitzer Volks Zeitung 
Judge Goff and District Attorney Whitman presided 
over the execution of Rosenthal’s murderers, and the 
Judge gave his orders by a wink to the ‘‘chief of the clectrie 
chair.” The execution, we are told, was witnessed by ladies 
drest in the height of fashion, and seats were sold at the rate of 
$140 each. Aussig and Karbitz are two towns in the heart 
of the rich mining districts of Bohemia, where Socialism js 
rampant, and this paper is a Socialist organ. Its account of 
the proceedings at Sing Sing; which we find quoted in a New 
York paper, is declared by the Bohemian editor to be written 
by his New York correspondent, but it reminds one a liitle of 
the ‘‘foreign correspondence” of some American papers. often 
concocted, it is rumored, by a young man with a cable bu'letin, 
a pile of foreign exchanges, an encyclopedia, and a strong im- 
agination. The Bohemian editor conjures up this vivid picture, 
beginning with a word of stern reproof: 


‘*When one reads the accounts of this execution any acd lition 
to our respect for American culture can hardly be gained. The 
four convicted Jews conducted themselves in a miserable and 
cowardly manner and whined unto the last for merey. But 
Judge Goff, with the cold-bloodedness of a Yankee, conducted 
the execution, and at last these four gunmen, who had been 
endeavoring to escape the vengeance of justice, suffere the 
deserved punishment. = 

‘*Following are some of the details of the execution: 

‘At ten minutes before six in the morning the giant <loors 
of Sing Sing were opened. 

‘*Free in the court, but only two strides from the small cham- 
ber door, stood the execution apparatus—a reclining chair 
with straps adjusted and electric wires fastened to the to) and 
bottom. A prison attendant stept up to the chair to test it 
and found that the wires had been tampered with, but this 
was quickiy adjusted, and it was then discovered that a picce of 
iron had been put into the dynamo. 

“It was clear that some friend of the convicted ones had 
endeavored to postpone the execution, but it was in vain, and 
in a short time the difficulty was remedied and the chair was in 
working order, and, with the stroke of six, Judge Goff, who 
had imposed the sentence, gave orders to bring forth the four 
victims.” 


The miners of Bohemia, who are by no means destitute of 
imagination, and whose Slavie credulity would lead them to listen 
to such a tale as that of the ‘‘ritual murder,’’ must have gloated 
over the following details: 


“With shaking voices they breathed their innocence and 
again begged for mercy. With a shrug of the shoulder Judge 
Goff informed them that pardon was out of the question, and 
then gave the command to lead Ciroffici to the chair. But the 
fear of death robbed him of his strength and he had to be placed 
in the chair by the keepers. Judge Goff, the District Attorney, 
and the ‘chief of the electric chair’ placed themselves behind the 
chair. 

“In a steady voice the Judge counted to three; at this the 
‘chief’ prest a button and the metal headpiece descended on 
Ciroffici’s head.” 


Here the imagination of the writer indulges in a fine flight. 
Cirofici was a man of ‘‘sound heart and iron nerve,’ and the 
electric current failed to kill him. ‘‘Only at the third attempt 
did the execution succeed.”” Then, 


‘Almost without pause the Judge gave the command to lead 
up Seidenshner. Upon being questioned if he had any con 
fession to make he whined: ‘Yes—Becker has instigated us 0 
commit the murder. I was there at the killing, but the others 
did the shooting. God have mercy on me. Mercy! Mercy!’ 

‘*A wink from the Judge, Seidenshner is strapt in. He dies 
easily. No sooner is the current applied he moves no more. 

‘“‘Shocked, many of the spectators leave the scene. Judge 
Goff is as steady as ever. Twice more he counts to three and 
again the instrument of death descends and the murder of 
Rosenthal is paid for by two more of his assassins. The four 
executions had been completed in thirty-nine minutes.” 
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THE LANGLEY MACHINE IN THE AIR OVER LAKE KEUKA 


a : 


THE FIRST AEROPLANE 


E —_——— —$_$_$__—_ —— 





—\HE FIRST practicable man-carrying aeroplane made its 
most successful flight a few days ago. This machine, 
built before the Wrights had completed their epoch- 


which would give such a velocity to inclined surfaces that 
bodies indefinitely heavier than the air could be sustained upon 
it, and moved through it with great velocity.’ 

“On May 6, 1896, Professor Langley had so far progressed 
with his experiments that he was able to state that an aero- 
drome of model size, built of steel and driven by steam, had 
flown for over half a mile. These experiments, like those of 
latter years, took place near Quantico, on the Potomac River, 
below Washington, and were conducted so quietly that prac- 
tically nothing was known of them until formal announcement 
was made to the French Academy on May 6, 1896. 

“From this time on _ Professor 





makin experiments at Kittyhawk, failed on its first trial, over 
ten \«2rs ago, amid the universal merriment that always used 
to ai.cnd any attempt to fly; but its failure was due to trivial 
defects, and Glenn H. Curtiss now expects to prove its prac- 
ticability by actually flying in it. The inventor of this earliest 
aeroplane was Samuel Pierpont Langley, secretary of the 
Smitisonian Institution in Washing- 

ton, one of the foremost pioneers of 


Langley turned his attention toward 





aviation. His ‘‘folly,”’ as men called 
it, was no folly at all, but a perfectly 
good aeroplane. He knew it, but he 
did not live to demonstrate it to the 
public. 

We learn from the editor of Flying 
and Aero Club of America Bulletin 
New York) that the recent “flights” 


acconiplished by the Langley aero- 
drome and widely heralded in the 
press, were little more than short 
jumps and skips along the ground 


and water. The report of a clean 
rise from the ground and a ten-minute 
flight over the trees was a mistake. 
The machine made no turns and did 
not leave the earth for more than a 
few seconds at a time. From the 
same source we learn that, under the 
direction of Professor Manly, the 
engine is being slightly modernized 
and repaired. The general belief is 
that the aerodrome is fully capable 
of sustained flight, given an engine 
of the power used by the modern 
aeroplanes. The story of Professor 
Langley’s work is thus recounted in 
the New York Times: 





“The history of invention has no 
record more pathetic than that of 
Samuel P. Langley. At the very 








HE BUILT THE FIRST AEROPLANE. 


Samuel Pierpont Langley knew his ‘‘aerodrome”’ 
would fly, but did not live to demonstrate it. Glenn 
Curtiss is now making the demonstration. 


the dream of his life—an aeroplane, 
not a model, but of a size sufficient 
to carry its own power and pilot. He 
would give his bird the brains of man 
to guide and direct it. Every step 
he took was felt out as he groped 
his way through the darkness of a 
new science. 

‘*President MeKinley had become 
imprest with the possibilities of the 
air-ship as an engine of war, and in 
1898, at the request of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification of the 
War Department, Professor Langley 
undertook the construction of a man- 
earrying flying-machine, and an allot- 
ment of $50,000 was made for the 
purpose. The services of Charles M. 
Manly were secured as an assistant. 
How valuable he proved to be, the 
future historian some day will record, 
and Mr. Manly will be given a credit 
second only to that deserved by 
Langley. 

‘In his earlier tests with models 
Professor Langley had employed a 
small house-boat, from the roof of 
which, in a secluded spot near Quan- 
tico, he had launched them. He 
determined to follow the same pro- 
eedure with the larger man-carrying 
air-ship, and, altho advised not to do 
so, he persisted until the end in this 
determination. And it was the launch- 
ing apparatus which caused the final 
failure! 

‘*An enormous house-boat, there- 
fore, was built. When it made its 














moment when success was in his grasp, 

when the dreams of a lifetime were about to come true and 
the labors of years of toil to be rewarded, the cup was dashed 
'rom his lips through the failure, not of the invention itself, 
but _of a purely mechanical contrivance of minor importance. 
Derided in Congress and held up by the newspaper wits of the 
world as a target for their jests, Langley must have died a 
thoroughly discouraged man. 

“The experiments of 1903 were the culmination of years of 
patient effort. As far back as 1891 Professor Langley an- 
nounced that as the result of experiments carried on by him 
during previous years it was ‘possible to construct machines 


first public appearance—if anything 

which the Langley experimenters were 

doing at this time could have been called ‘public,’ so secretive 

were they—it easily took rank as the most remarkable thing in 

the way of marine architecture that had ever been seen on the 
Potomac, the strangest craft to ply those waters. 

*“**Langley’s house-boat’ is a byword even yet among the 
fresh-water navigators of the Potomac. It was a big, clumsy, 
ungainly, ugly contrivance, 40 by 60 feet, with a house on the 
barge large enough to provide a workshop and sleeping quarters 
for the workmen. 

“‘Atop the house was a superstructure carrying a turntable, 
weighing about fifteen tons, supported on a circular track, an 
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arrangement which was designed to make, it possible for the 
aeroplane to be launched from the ‘roof,’ headed into the wind, 
without the necessity of turning the entire house-boat.' The 
sight of this superstructure, when the house-boat made her first 
appearance in those waters, excited the liveliest interest. It 
was generally regarded by the watermen and sightseers as 
being Langley’s air-ship itself, and the common opinion was 
that it ‘wouldn’t fly.’ 

“But by 1903 the public had learned just enough about 
‘Langley’s folly’ to find its appetite for sensation whetted. 
Moreover, it is suspected that certain economists in Congress 
objected strenuously to the expenditure of the public money for 
anything so _ perfectly 
absurd as a flying-ma- 


would bring him fame or land in the Potomac to become food 
for the fishes. He was about to try something no man had eyer 
tried before in a scientific way. Up to that time the popula 
idea of aerial flight was exemplified by the man who attempted 
to fly by going up on his roof with a turkey-wing under one arm 
and a wash-board under the other, and waiting for his wife to 
say ‘Shoo!’ before he jumped. 

“‘Here was a man who knew by scientific data carefully 
worked out over a term of many years exactly what he ought 
to do—but he didn’t know whether he was going to doit. Never. 
theless he waved his hand. 

“Tt was the signal. A rocket shot up from the top of the 
house-boat and __ the 
members of the staff 





chine. The newspapers 


on tugboats which had 





displayed their custom- 
ary energy in seeking 
to report the progress 
of the experiments, and 
what the reporters could 
not ascertain the para- 
graphers and jokesmiths 
supplied from their fer- 
tile imaginations. 

“*So when Professor 
Langley emerged from 
the seclusion of his shop 
in the summer of 1904, 
and his house-boat, with 





been sent up- and down- 
stream to aid in a pos. 
sible rescue were given 
the tip to be on the 
alert. The reporters 
stood by in their small 
boats ready to follow, 
““The aeroplane, ready 
for its voyage, was held 
in leash on the turn. 
table by a_ powerful 
spring, which, when re- 
leased, would give it an 
initial velocity of about 





the precious aerodrome THE “FIRST AEROPLANE” AT CLOSE RANGE. 35 feet per second, 





inside, weighed anchor, 





and enable it to clear 





and the party of Smith- 
sonian scientists started 
down the Potomac, their movements were closely watched by 
the newspaper men. Fifty miles below the capital the Poto- 
mac becomes a stream noble in its impressive sweep. Here it 
is from four to five miles wide, its shores are sparsely settled, 
the place is remote from the paths of commerce—so to this 
out-of-the-way nook Professor Langley went, hoping to escape 
observation. 

“It was a vain hope. As he dropt anchor on the Maryland 
side of the river, opposite a little collection of stores known as 
Liverpool Landing, the reporters dropt off the train at Wide- 
water, on the Virginia side, and before the scientists realized 
that their departure from Washington had been noticed and 
their seclusion invaded, the reporters from Washington, and many 
from New York, were about them in small fishing-boats which 
they had hastily chartered from the shad and herring fishermen 
who make their livelihood in these waters with the seine....... 

“Then came a series of exasperating delays. Weeks slipt 
by, and still no effort, so fa. as the layman could discover, was 
made to fly the air-ship. Months passed as fruitlessly. Mr. 
Manly—Professor Langley was not present at this time—was 
having his troubles. Machinery would break down, parts of 
the aeroplane that should have been perfect were found to be 
defective, wind and weather were not ready when his corps 
of assistants were. ...... 

‘** And so Professor Langley found himself the center of a storm 
of cruel criticism and ridicule. It is said that it eventually 
broke his heart, altho his friends deny this, and declare that 
had he not died this unruffled man of science would have gone 
ahead with his great invention to the end. But the criticism did 
have the effect of closing the door of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to Mr. Langley. It stopt the money, and one can not 
build an air-ship without money.” 


- Finally, on October 7, 1903, the aeroplane was complete and 
ready for trial. What happened to it is thus told by the writer 
in The Times: 


‘‘The aeroplane was a beautiful thing, like some great white 
bird poised there on the house-boat, and waiting only the signal 
to spring into the air. Its long, white Penaud tail added to its 
birdlike appearance. 

‘It was about sixty feet in length, exclusive of the tail, with 
a main body elliptical in shape, to which were attached the four 
spreading, white silken wings. 

‘‘Mr. Manly weighed but 150 pounds. He was the lightest 
man in the party. Moreover, he was co-inventor, and for 
these reasons he claimed the privilege and the honor of making 
the first flight as pilot. ...... 

‘*Manly started the motor and braced himself for the start. 
He knew not whether he was to sail forth on a voyage that 


the superstructure. As 
Manly put his hand to 
the lever and set his jaws the spring was released. 

“There was a whirring noise, increasing to a roar, 2s if a 
thousand eagles were passing overhead. It was 12.20 o'clock 
p.M. when she started. The great birdlike thing flew swiftly 
over the sixty-foot track of the launching apparatus, passed 
over the edge of the house-boat, and then something happened. 

“Instead of soaring off into the air, like the thing of life she 
looked, her beak dipt, and she shot downward, plunging head 
first into the river only fifty yards from the house-boat. The 
propellers worked perfectly until the very last, and one o! them 
broke as it struck the water a powerful blow 

“Then the whole air-ship, every vestige of it, even to the 
tip of its beautiful white tail, disappeared beneath the surface 
of the river. Where a moment before had been a magnificent 


machine, so perfect in every outline that it looked like some § 


living creature, in the twinkling of an eye there was nothing. 
The ripples upon the stream died out in widening circles. The 
witnesses seemed stupefied by the tragedy. There was nota 
sound.” 


There was another trial on December 8, but again the launch- 
ing apparatus was at fault, for it was this that was responsible 


for the dive of the aeroplane when it first tried to soar. For the 


second time it was submerged, and the pilot narrowly escaped 
drowning. Then it was fished up and taken to the Smith 
sonian shops, where it rested quietly for more than ten years 
At Hammondsport, N. Y., on May 28, 1914, Langley’s aero 
plane, in its third trial, proved that it could fly. Its inventor 
passed away eight years ago, but his work as a pioneer is stil 
good, despite the jeers of the ignorant. 





BLOOD CIRCULATION IN INSECTS’ WINGS—Early exper 
ments showing that the wings of insects contain blood have beet 
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contested by later investigators, but are now confirmed. Says § 


the Revue des Questions Scientifiques (Louvain, Belgium, April 20): 


“Mr. R. Bervoets has undertaken a large number of exper f 


ments at the biological station of Overmeire, in Belgium. Aty 
one may easily repeat most of these experiments, on the wings 
for instance, of a house-fly or a May-fly. If these are cut, drops 
of liquid, resembling blood, will be seen to issue, and this may 
be squeezed out by pressing the thorax. By using colored 
liquids, the progress of the circulation may be followed, tlt 
current arrives by the anterior veins of the wings and generally 
returns to the body by the posterior vein.”—Translation matt 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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AN AERIAL SCREW 
A NEW KIND of flying-machine that can be halted at 


will in mid-air and will come slowly to earth in case 
of accident, instead of plunging wildly to a tragic finish, 
as now, has been devised in France, and its future development 
will be watched with deep interest. The type of flying-machine 
that secks to move vertically upward by sheer force of propulsion 


has always been a favorite with some inventors, but it has never 
been popular and has not heretofore won its way. It depends 
wholly on its motor, and when that fails, it is at the mercy of 


gravitation. It is deficient also in ability to move horizontally. 
These objections, it is claimed, have now been overcome by the 
gyropter, so named by its inventors, Messrs. Papin and Rouilly, 
two Frenchmen. The new machine is itself little more than a 
screw-propeller that may be driven vertically upward 
with great force or deflected to one side if desired. Deprived of 
its motor, it settles slowly with a gyratory motion. Says Lucien 
Fournier in La Nature (Paris, May 23): 


r 


huge 


“The principle is taken from a profound study of the gyratory 
movements of which the boomerang and, still more, the winged 
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weight; it is only to obtain vertical motion that a higher power 
is required. 

‘The gyropter thus solves three problems that have been 
grappled with vainly hitherto by the aeroplane—direct starting 
and landing; stopping and movement at will, in air, at the pilot’s 
will; and finally, an extremely slow fall in case of motor-failure. 
In its general action this curious machine lies beyond all present 
conceptions of aerial navigation. Its technique has been so solidly 
established that we may build upon it the greatest hopes for the 
future that lies before it.’”,-—Translation made for Tue LITERARY 
DiGEst. 





SODA LAKES 
M = RUNNING WATER contains mineral salts, dis- 


solved from the soil. The amount is so small as to be 

searcely noticeable, altho the absence of the salts from 
rain-water gives it a distinctly ‘‘flat”’ taste. If the water, how- 
ever, runs into a closed basin, like that of Great Salt Lake, 
whence there is no outlet, the salt solution slowly concentrates, 
throughout the years, until it becomes saturated and crystallizes 
around the edges. In extreme cases the water may disappear 
altogether, leaving a mass of salt, soda, borax, or some other 








seed of (he sycamore are mineral substances. De- 
striking examples. This posits of this kind are 
latter is a helix turning : 

around an imaginary axis becoming very valuable 
and capable of assuming for commercial purposes. 
various angles of attack. Such are those about 
The sced balances the Great Salt Lake, the vast 
wing and the whole falls age 

slowly owing to the large borax deposits in Death 
column of air coneerned Valley, and various 


in its motion. It is an 
ideal parachute, which 
may be transformed into 
a helicopter by fitting it 
with a motor. 

“T'he device has the 








“*soda lakes”’ in Africa 
and Asia. Writes a 
contributor to Cosmos 


(Paris, May 7), in discuss- 
ing a recent instance: 








form of an elongated 
body having a head and 





TO SUPPLANT THE AEROPLANE—THE AERIAL SCREW. 


“The working of the 








a tail, capable of turning Papin and Rouilly’s Gyropter. deposit of pure carbonate 
about an axis situated of soda, that fills the 
about one-third its basin of Lake Magadi 
leneth from one. end. in English equatorial 
The basket oeeupies the center of rotation and keeps at rest Africa, has begun. Aside from short rainy periods, during which 
in the midst of the huge machine...... the lake is covered with a sheet of water that redissolves part of 


‘“\ good idea of the gyropter may be obtained by comparing 
it to a violin ease whose handle, much enlarged, ends in a piece 
at right angles provided with an oval opening at the end... . 


The gyropter has neither front nor rear; it is a body that turns 
upon itsel{—a serew-propeller blade cast into air, balanced by 
part of a second blade, to which we shall give the name of 
‘front’ to facilitate our explanations and whose function is 
solely to balance the wing by the weight of the motor installed 
therein. This motor runs a sort of turbine, which produces a 
torrent of air and hurls it like a tempest in the interior of the 
device, whence it issues by the curved end of the wing, reacting 
on the surrounding air so as to impress a rotatory movement 
on the whole. It is a sort of aerial tourniquet which has been 


proposed more than once in theory, but whose practical realiza- 
tion has never been seen before. 

“The device, built by Mr. Grément, has been so studied out 
as to fall ‘like a leaf’; that is, if the motor gives out it falls with 


& spiral motion like a syeamore seed; during the fall there is 
an entrance of the air into the hollow body of the gyropter, 
which on issuing makes it possible to steer the machine to a 
certain degree and choose one’s place for landing. ... The 
gyropter constitutes at once a fly-wheel and a gyroscope capable 
of storing up a considerable amount of energy and using it to 
maintain equilibrium. 

x3 Direction in a horizontal sense is given by a blast-pipe, 
Whose — reacts on the outer air sufficiently if properly 
airected, 


pete The general axis of the system then inclines slightly, 
and displacement in the desired direction is effected in the way 
described by Maxim, who has demonstrated that this effect is 
quite comparable to the soaring flight of birds. ..... . 

“It should be added that as soon as the machine begins 
move horizontally, the power that sustains it is absolutely 


to 
the same as that which supports an aeroplane of the same 


the soda, it is generally dry, and, as its surface is quite smooth, 
it gives the impression of a frozen lake. The surface covers 25 
square miles and, supposing the average depth to be about 10 
feet, the deposit contains at least 200 million tons. 

“Mr. L. Kestner observes that the conditions under which 
this deposit was formed were not exceptional and that equally 
rich soda lakes may be looked for elsewhere. 

“In fact, such deposits are nothing but the residue of the evap- 
oration of springs, more or less rich in carbonate of soda, such as 
are found almost everywhere. Every time that a pond or a 
lake fed otherwise than by rain-water has no outlet, it becomes 
rich in mineral salts. In our European climate, such bodies of 
water without outlets are rare, for the supply is generally supe- 
rior to the loss from evaporation, so that the level of the lake rises 
until the water overflows at some point. But in warmer climates 
we see quite large watercourses ending suddenly in lakes having 
no outlet; and if evaporation exceeds the supply the terminal 
body dries, leaving a swamp or even a completely dry residue. 

‘*Large as are the soda deposits of Lake Magadi and several 
other African lakes, it is interesting to note with Mr. Kestner 
that in France the springs of Vichy, for instance, are fed from a 
buried deposit that is doubtless quite as large. In fact, we may 
estimate at 2,500,000 gallonsa day the output of the Vichy central 
basin. This represents about 60 tons a day, or 20,000 tons a 
year, of carbonate of soda, which runs into the Allier. In 10,000 
years, therefore, the Vichy springs would furnish a deposit like 
that of Lake Magadi, if, instead of running into the Alliér, they 
debouched into a closed basin subjected to active evaporation. 
Now it is probable that the Vichy springs have been furnishing 
their mineralized water for more than 10,000 years with the same 
regularity of output and of composition that they have preserved 
since they have been known.”—Translation made for Tur Lit- 
ERARY DiGEsT. 
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A FLYING RAILWAY 


HE DREAM of many inventors has been to utilize the 
magnetic attraction of coils of wire, traversed by the 
electric current, to produce rapid motion. Not many 
years ago the papers were full of ‘‘electrie guns,’”’ in which the 
body to which motion was to be imparted was to be a heavy 











BACHELET, INVENTOR OF THE “FLYING RAILWAY.” 











projectile. Somehow or other, modern armies are not availing 
themselves of this weapon, and we hear little of it now. Its 
place has been taken for the moment by a “‘ flying railroad”’ based 
on the same principle. A model of the ‘‘flying train,’ which its 
inventor, Emile Bachelet, asserts can travel 
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is automatically deenergized, and ceases to exert any influence 
on the vehicle, which passes on, being pulled forward by the 
next magnet beyond it. Thus it travels on, from one magnet 
to the next, the speed being in proportion to their number and 
strength. The coils or bobbins in the roadway which lift the 
vehicle into the air are excited in groups by the moving vehicle, 
through brushes affixt to the aluminum bedplate and kept 
in contact with the live rail by springs, so that the vehicle 
carries its magnetic field with it.” 


Commenting on the fact that Englishmen seemed to be aston- 
ished at the performances of Bachelet’s model, The Scientific 
American (New York, June 6) adds that they ‘‘were not 
blinded,’’ and it quotes as follows from the Manchester Gv ardian 
in illustration: 


‘First, it is an electric railway; but instead of rotary clectrie 
motors in the coaches, there are large electromagnets encircling 
the track at regular intervals, whose function it is to pull the 
train or coach along, automatic switch-gear cutting in and 
out each solenoid at the right moment. That this is easily work- 
able for a small model and quite practicable for a full-sized rail- 
way is obvious enough; but, on the face of it, it should be far 
from economical, even if each solenoid is energized only while a 
coach is actually within its tunnel, and the air-gap reduc.d toa 
minimum. Taking this economical precaution would me::n that 
the coach has to carry, in one form or another, an ar nature 
sufficiently heavy to give the required average pull, tho atiracted 
only for a comparatively short proportion of the time ocupied 
by the whole run. As against this—or, at least, one may 90 
consider, tho the published accounts do not say so—is the <econd 
great feature of supporting the train magnetically in tie air, 
This gets rid entirely of the ordinary rail and journal friction, 
and so the train might be made as heavy as its peculiar niethod 
of propulsion called for without any increased frictional |0ss, so 
long as the size or shape was not altered to increase the wind 
resistance. This alone, under the best conditions, would be 
enormous at 300 miles an hour; but that is not a greater argiiment 
against the Bachelet railway than against any other kind of 
locomotion at that speed. 

‘* As to the exact method of supporting the coaches we ha ve not 
much information; but we surmise that the physies o! it is 
nothing more novel than electromagnetic repulsion. W lien a 
coil of wire having no self-inductance is placed in an alternating 
magnetic field, so that the lines of force pass through its turns, an 
alternating electromotive force is set up in it at 90 degrees in 
phase behind the magnetic flux, and, the resultant current in 
the coil being in quadrature with the flux, the forces between 
magnet and coil cancel out to zero. The coil, therefore, would 
make no effort to move. But the ideal of no self-inductance is 
unattainable in a coil or even in a flat disk (such as M. Bachelet 
appears to have used to impress his methods on the minds of 
journalists and others), and, as a result, the current lags by more 





at the rate of 300 miles an hour, has attracted 





much attention in England, but electric-rail- 
way men do not seem to be losing more sleep 
over it than the artillerists did over the ‘‘elec- 
tric gun.’’ Our pictures on the opposite page 
are from The Illustrated London News (May 
16), which notes that “primarily the inven- 
tion is designed for the carrying of mails at a 
speed which may be as high as 300 miles an 
hour. The train, or ear, is lifted into the air 
by magnetic repulsion, and, when thus sus- 
pended, is pulled forward by magnetic attrac- 


tion.” The London Times says: 


“The railway line consists of a pair of rails 
alfout 35 feet long, laid oves a series of the 
coils, or bobbins. The vehicle, weighing 45 
pounds, consists of an iron car or tube, fastened 





7 





to an aluminum bedplate. The repulsive 
foree, acting on the aluminum, lifts it instan- 
taneously, as soon as the circuit is closed, 
about half an inch into the air and holds it 





ALUMINUM CAR WEIGHING 18 LBS. WHICH LIFTED CHILD 
(WEIGHING 65 LBS.) ONE INCH CLEAR OF THE RAIL. 








there. But at intervals the track is spanned 

archwise by other electromagnets. The iron of the superstruc- 
ture of the car responds so that the vehicle is immediately 
pulled toward them. The electromagnet, as the car reaches it, 


than 90 degrees behind the magnetism, and the repulsion fort? 
predominates to that extent. All this, so far from being nev; 
was stated and explained by Prof. Elihu Thompson long ago, aid 
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is the basis of the repulsion motor, which is wasteful, heavy, and 
expensive. By using a powerful alternating-current magnet with, 
preferably, a high frequency, metal rings and disks of consider- 
able weight may be supported and flung up in the air; and 
the lower the resistance the greater the effect, because the 


induced current is greater. Hence, presumably, the disk form. 
There is reference in the newspaper accounts to other auxiliary 
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“There is grave reason to suspect that some of this zeal for 
the new-fangled idea is stimulated by the gentle art of the 
publicity department. 

‘*Reading-matter need not necessarily be true; but it must be 
spicy and it must be readable. If it can be linked up with the 
wares advertised, so much the better for both parties. The 
advertiser gets more publicity; the advertisee can charge more 

for his columns. 





“The up-to-date advertising- 
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] ns on this page from ** The Illustrated London News."’ 





THE REMARKABLE MODEL OF THE BACHELET “LEVITATED” TRAIN. 
Run by magnetic repulsion and attraction. 


agent can apply this system 
with considerable success to a 
new invention which is going 
to revolutionize industry. The 
discoverer of perpetual motion 
enters the office of a daily paper, 
carrying his machine in a carpet- 








bag. He interviews the news 
editor. Straightway a note is 


sent round to the advertisement 
manager. Further colloquy 
takes place, and on the morrow 
there appears an account of a 
strange and epoch-making de- 
vice. The 


announcement oc- 
cupies a column and a half; 
while the second half of the 


second column is filled with an 
advertisement of a new kind of 
lubricating oil, which, as it never 
coagulates, is eminently adapted 
for greasing wheels which are in 
perpetual motion. 

“Ts it worth while to throw 
out a suggestion which may 
serve to remedy a crying evil? 
The salary of a new subeditor 
would make no substantial 








apparatus, but too vague to disclose whether this apparatus is 
calculated materially to impr ve the economic efficiency of this 
method of supporting a train. Unless it does, the Bachelet rail- 
ways chief claim on the future historian may be that Mr. Win- 
ston Churehill went to see it.” 





WANTED: A SCIENTIFIC EDITOR 


r-Z \HE UNSATISFACTORY HANDLING of scientific 
matters in the daily press of England and the United 


States is a matter of 


difference to the annual balance- 
sheet of a great newspaper. The 
services of a man who had sound, practical training could be 
procured at a reasonable figure. He would not even have 
to devote his whole time to the job, as his services would only 
have to be ealled into requisition on rare occasions. No 
article purporting to describe a new invention should be pub- 
lished except under his supervision. No account of any discov- 
ery should be allowed to appear unless passed and approved by 
him. His editorial approbation would enhance the value of the 
invention to the inventor and the public; his censure would cause 
it to be assigned to its proper pigeonhole in the great library of 
truth. If the lay press is to maintain its great traditions in this 





complaint among the technical 


papers of both countries. The Aue feare in 
editor of The Electrical Review 


WATER BEFORE CIRCUIT 
1s CLOSED 


(London, May 29), in a leading 
artick “The Need for a 
Scientific Editor,’ comments on 
the fact that increased circulation 
seems to be the goal of most 
ot the great London morning 
papers, and that a favorite 
method of adding to the number 
of subscribers is to comment up- 
on some seientific discovery—a 


on 
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Box CONTAINING COIL. 


ALUMINUM PLaTe REPELLED 
AND HEto IN THE AiR. -- 


miraculous invention, a new cure 
for a new disease, or a method of 
extracting gold from sea-water. 
Says the writer, in substance: 


‘A publie trained in the ele- 
mentary schools has certain 
smatterings of scientific knowl- 
edge, sufficient, at any rate, to 
make its members read the scien- 
tific news. ‘They must,’ says 


P EXPERIMENTS SHOWING 
the editor, ‘be catered for; and. 
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REPELLING ACTION OF THE ELECTROMAGNETIC COIL. 








by the bye, it may increase our 
circulation, So here goes!’ The ‘pithy par’ relating to the 
latest scientifie toy is then inserted, uncensored by any tech- 
nical mind, and impliedly approved by the editorial ‘we.’ 





country, there seems to be grave need for such new form of cen- 
sorship. Technical matters should be treated of by a technical 
man, or else left severely alone.”’ 




















AN AMERICAN CONFUTES 


ACK IN 1909 such English Shakespearian promoters as 

B Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Herbert Tree, and others put up a 

tablet on a brewery wall on the Surrey side of the Thames 

in London, stating that there stood the old Globe Theater. We, 

with others, reported the news of it. Our fellow countryman, 

Dr. Charles William Wallace, of the University of Nebraska, it 
seems, knew better all 


LETTERS. 
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BRITISH SHAKESPEARIANS 


been used as a ‘lay-stall’—a dumping-ground for all sorts of 
offal and refuse. Possibly this would be a good mine for the 
antiquarian, and he might, since piles were driven inio the 
marshy ground for a foundation, even yet discover the very 
eontour of the Globe. 

‘*Maiden (or Maid, Lane was on the south, a sewer and a row 
of houses along the Bankside on the north, Deadman’s Place, 





the time, for he and his 
wife had already spent 
five years among the 
musty remains of the 
English Record Office 
and had evidence that 
the true site is on the 
other side of the road 
from the brewery. Dr. 
Wallace substantiates 
his claims by copious 
citations from docu- 
ments that were likely 
wholly unknown to 
the other Shakespearian 
scholars, and the Lon- 
don Times publishes two 
of his going 
briefly over the facts 
that are fully treated in 
his fortheoming book. 
The evidence of the 
Globe site is mixed up 
with a no more savory 
subject than a_ sewer, 
but if this sewer had not 
been the object of mu- 
nicipal regulation, we 
should never have been 
certain just where the 
theater stood. Of course 
many will say it needn’t 
matter greatly to us in 
this day and age to 
locate the exact spot, 
for few of us will be 
able to experience the 


articles, 


UNEARTHING 








SHAKESPEARE. 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles William Wallace in the British Record Office before the great 
bundle that contains the Osteler-Hemynges documents relating to Shakespeare. 


near which Condell’s 
son-in-law says the 
Globe stood, a fey 


steps east, and Horse 


shoe Alley, wher: Au- 
gustine Phillipps was 
recorded as living near 
the Globe, a few steps 
west. Little more than 
a stone’s throw  west- 


ward stood the Rose 
Theater, and just north 
of it the Bear Garden, 


ing the whole length of 
Rose Alley from Maid 
Lane to the Bankside. 
Maid Lane and _ the 
sewer along the north 
side of it ran in front of 
both the Rose and the 
Globe.” 


The records dealing 





“In dealing witli the 
property of Brend and 
his tenants on the north 
side of Maiden Lane, 
the Sewer Commission 
tries as to the 
Morris and 


Burt on July 6, 1593: 


to pull vp his encroch- 
mente made att the 
backe of his garden into 








“excitement” of The 
Times in being able ‘ 
walking-stick to the site of the Globe Playhouse.” But along 
with these assurances come other evidences that make Shake- 
speare himself emerge further and further out of the realm of 
myth and put the Baconians to a sturdier task to explain him 
away. In the London Times Dr. Wallace writes: 


‘The actual site chosen for the Globe . . . was uninviting— 
the most unlovely spot of that unlovely region, the only part in 
the immediate neighborhood that had not been made habitable. 
Ben Jonson, in his ‘Execration upon Vulcan,’ described it as 
‘flanked by a ditch and forced out of a marish.’ Men who knew 
the site before it was leased for the Globe testified some thirty 
years later as to its nature. There were at the time of the lease 
only two small houses or hovels on it, and it was, in fact, flanked 
by two ditches or open sewers, one north and one south. It was 
the lowest spot left on the Bankside, except the ponds, was 
overflowed by the Thames at every spring tide, and had long 


**some done & some not don.’’] 

““*We present Thomas Burt dyer to pull vpp his incrochnt 
made vpon the sewar running betwene the back of his garden 
and the parck by Michelmas next vpon payne of . xs. [Le 
beled ‘‘not done.’’]’ 

“‘As neither one complied, orders were given on October 4 
to collect accordingly. 

“These two north-side properties correspond to the gar«et 
described in the Osteler-Hemynges record above as a part of the 
Globe site occupied by Isbrand Morris and Thomas Burt it 
1598, with the ‘Park’ on the north. What the ‘Park’ was is no 
certain. 
region had several such little plots variously named, or it may 


. te 
have been the narrow strip of ground between the north bount: J 


ary of Brend’s property, and the sewer, with a path along it, 


which, in a controversy some years later concerning encroac 9 


ments on the sewer by his neighbors to the north, Sir Mathew 
Brend claimed as his, but which they in turn declared belonged 


the two together extend. | 


It may have been an inn, or a little garden, for thi § 
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with the sewer involved § 
the location of the Globe 9 


site, ‘‘each one of which 3 
properly locates it on s 
the north side of Maid & 
en Lane” 


ON a 


made the following e- 2 
clde 
Thomas 3 


““*We present Jaspe § 
Morris of London dye 7 
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to the Manor of Southwark. In any case, this little ‘park’ thus 
three times located on the north had nothing to do with the great 
60-acre Winchester Park, which lay some distance to the south 
of Maiden Lane and south of all Brend’s property. 

‘“\ later controversy between Brend and his neighbors to the 
north, and the two sewer records above quoted show there was 
a sewer along the north boundary of the Globe site; and the 
Sewer books contain numerous records, some quoted below, of 
a sewer along the south side in Maiden Lane. All this property 
agrees with Ben Jonson’s declaration. that the Globe site was 
‘flanked by a diteh and forced out of a marish,’ and, with the 
later statement of a lifelong resident, that it lay between two 
ditch 

“On February 14, 1606, the Sewer Commission made the 
following two orders to Shakespeare’s company, naming Bur- 
bage and Heminges, the known business managers, and definitely 
declaring the Globe to be on the north side of Maid Lane. The 


first -oneerns the bridge leading across the open sewer to the 
Play!:ouse, the second, other improvements. 

{« is Ordered that Burbidge and Heminges and others, the 
owners of the Playhouse called the Globe in Maid Lane shall 
before the xxth day of Aprill next pull vp and take cleane out of 
the Sewar the props or postes weh stand vnder theire bridge on 
the orth side of Mayd Lane vpon paine to forfleit] . . . xxs. 
[Labeled ‘*done.’’] 

“Ts is ordered that the said Burbidge and Heminges and 
others as aforesaid shall before the xxth day of Aprill next well 
and -ufficiently pyle boorde and fill vp viij poles more or lesse 


of theire wharfe against theire said Playhouse vpon payne to 
forfeict for every pole then vndone ... xxs. [Labeled ‘‘not 
done deeret non levand.’’}’ 

“Then, on April 25 following, this second order was practi- 
cally repeated, with a time-limit of June 1, which was complied 


with and labeled accordingly ‘done.’ i 

“Nor is this all, tho here we leave the sewer records and 
necessurily pass by numerous other independent evidences. I 
have traced the history of the site, and much of the region round, 
through a period of 150 years, some parts even to the present. 
The collected records would fill several great volumes. But 
their only portions worth publishing are incorporated in the three 


chapters above mentioned.” 


Editorially the London Times acknowledges that ‘‘we learn for 
the first time with something like precision the date of the 
building of the Globe, the famous playhouse in which Shake- 
speare was a sharer, and in which many of his greatest plays 
were produced.” Also: 


‘We learn to within a few yards where that playhouse stood; 
and, more important still, we receive indirect evidence of the 
fame of Shakespeare, a notoriety and honor very different from 
the entire obscurity which our engaging friends the Baconians 
hotly claim for him. Remote as such details may appear to be 
from Shakespeare’s dramatic and poetic art, no one who reads 
or sees his plays ean fail to find the new knowledge keenly inter- 
esting. It is almost as exciting to know that, under Dr. Wal- 
lace’s guidance, one could go to Southwark and point with a 
walking-stick to the site of the Globe Playhouse as it was to 
learn from the same discoverer that Shakespeare lodged in Lon- 
don with a Huguenot family and used his ‘gentle’ and persuasive 
tongue in the adjustment of their private affairs. Either piece 


of knowledge brings us nearer to the man and to the age in which 
he lived.” 


But this is not all. ‘After the lifelong searches of Malone, 
Chalmers, Collier, and Halliwell-Phillipps,” says Dr. Wallace, 


t was thought and universally taught that we knew all about 
Shakespeare we ever would know, for the sources were ex- 
hausted! !... Sources exhausted! They have scarcely been 
touched. My wife and I have examined over 3,000,000 records, 
most of them never before explored, and have found more doc- 
uments on Shakespeare, the theaters, and the drama of his 
‘ime than all my predecessors in three centuries. Only a fraction 
them are as yet in print. Four years ago the English Govern- 
ment was so roused by appeals of ‘patriotic’ persons and news- 
papers and finally debates in Parliament on account of my 
Shakespearian finds, that, in order to prevent any more such 
\merican suecesses, they appointed a Royal Commission on 
Publie Records, at an expense, estimated at the time, of £5,000, 
its promoters aiming first of all . . . to find and publish the 
new Shakespeare materials before I could publish them on the 


scholarly plan I had announced. So far I have won even against 
such heavy odds.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


SUFFRAGETTE IGNORANCE OF 
HENRY JAMES 


James in the face of the feminist assault upon his 

portrait, noticed in these pages a week or two ago. 
Not so, however, many of his admirers, and one of them takes 
the opportunity to record in the London Academy ‘‘the fact 
that the fanatic who disfigured the pictured face of one whom 
some of us regard as the personification of stedfast devotion 
to a splendid artistic ideal has but succeeded in bringing dis- 
grace and contempt upon herself and her companions.”’ This, 
thinks the writer, is all the more emphatic when one considers 
what Henry James himself has done to picture the modern 
woman. When that is done, the motive behind the savage 
assault becomes all the more obscure. Perhaps the militant 
lady with the cleaver had never read Mr. James’s novels. The 
article is cast in the form of one of those epistles addrest to 
the subject himself, such as Mr. Andrew Lang began indicting 
to the dead; and the writer in this case is careful to discriminate 
the type of modern women whom he particularly means. It is 
“the creature who seems to exhibit the spirit of the famous 
rime, ‘Down with everything that’s up, up with everything that’s 
down,’ in her eagerness to clutch that mysterious talisman which 
she doesn’t in the least understand, the ‘vote.’’’ 


A DIGNIFIED CALM is maintained by Mr. Henry 


Proceeding: 


“That she should have chosen in her pathetic frenzy to 
assault that charming portrait of you, which I saw, very luckily, 
the day before it was insulted and spoiled, is an added shame 
to her, but does not really matter very much. By the stupid 
act she did not harm you in the slightest, altho she roused 
me, and, I am sure, many other of your admirers, to a state 
of bitter enmity and resentment; you and your work stand 
secure and serene tho all the voteless viragoes in England 
stormed and hacked and raved at you. The event, however, 
set me thinking, and I turned to your article in the current 
Quarterly Review on ‘George Sand’ to find two or three delightful 
hints as to your views upon this question. Gently, at first, you 
refer to ‘those further liberations of the subordinate sex which 
fill our ears just now with their multitudinous sound,’ to ‘the 
change in the computation of the feminine range,’ to its ‘effective 
annexation of the male identity’; and then comes a sentence 
which I must quote, regarding the wonderful woman of Nohant: 
‘It is not that she fails again and again to represent her heroines 
as doing the most unconventional things—upon these they 
freely embark; but they never in the least do them for them- 
selves, themselves as the ‘‘sex,” they do them altogether for 
men.’ As a pendant to this, a page or two later, I take the 
assertion that ‘doing at any cost the work that lies to one’s hand 
shines out again and yet again as the saving secret of the soul.’ 

‘‘Beneath your skilled and confident analysis of the ex- 
traordinary life of George Sand 1 seem to hear this undertone of 
quiet protest against those who assert themselves collectively 
and obtrusively as ‘the sex’ instead of individually and sweetly 
as women; and I come afresh, with new light, to the reading of 
your great presentment of ‘The Bostonians.’ I see Olive 
Chancellor, always serious and worried and anxious for ‘the 
eause’; Verena Tarrant, finally captured by Basil Ransom in the 
lecture-room itself, not knowing till the very last dramatic 
moment whether love or the platform would win her; I see 
Mrs. Luna, beautifully drest and very feminine, mocking at it 
all. Above all, I see poor dear Miss Birdseye, who was ‘in love 
only with lost causes and languished only for emancipations’— 
I quote from memory—with her shabby stuff dress forever 
bulging with pamphlets, her voice ‘like an overworked bell- 
wire,’ and the glow as from the lamps of innumerable lecture- 
halls upon her brow. Your work there, it seems to me, was at 
its finest; you created a tragedy of misguided enthusiasms and 
unfulfilled hopes, and little Miss Birdseye, generous and foolish 
and devoted, is a vivid, significant, yet most pathetic figure 
in the gallery of remarkable women you have given to the 
world; she puts the Princess Casamassima, with her ‘poor 
Hyacinth,’ her ‘dear little infatuated aristocrat,’ completely in 
the shade. It is surprizing, when I call to mind the fact that 
this novel was written nearly thirty years ago, to realize that 
it may stand, even now, as one of thé most accurate pictures of 
a ‘woman’s movement’ that has ever been achieved. And as, 
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when one’s work is at its best, sincerities and emotions in- 
evitably show clear and starlike between the lines, I believe I 
am right in assuming that your attitude toward the modern 
feminine propagandists is one of dignified reproof.”’ 





BRANDES’S DESPAIR OF US 


1D: BRANDES is reported as without hope for our 


literature. Our books, according to him, ‘“‘are written 
by old maids for old maids.” This judgment was 
evoked by a staff correspondent of The Fndependent. Dr. 
Brandes didn’t name names to this interviewer, but the Indian- 
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it is English or German. There are no longer any pure racial 
stocks. What we call France, for example, is made up of more 
than a hundred racial stocks; its very name comes from a German 
tribe. Your literature will always remain English, despite the 
immigration of other races. You crush them into your life, they 
are unable to escape. The Jew in Russia remains distinct. fh 
Denmark he has the blue eyes and flaxen hair of the Dane. No 
matter how great the immigration, when immigrants or their 
children learn to speak English, then they are yours. 

“You have one author whose work I admire. I count Henry 
James almost a personal friend. His ‘The Americans’ typifies 
best to me your breaking of the caste traditions of Europe. The 
Frenchman wants to fight a duel, because to him life is cheap, 
but the American, who has learned its value, will not fight. 
But with James, as with all your American and English writers, 

I am always conscious of the reserve of the author, 





He does not present life frankly to us. He leav«s out, 
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EUROPE’S GREATEST CRITIC, 





defer to the ‘‘old women’’ of Europe. 


Georg Brandes, who finds us so lacking in intellectual independence that we 


veils, or at best only suggests the one real prob!m of 
life—sex. I donot mean sex in the physical sense, but 
as it relates to the conflict between man and woman, 
Ibsen was the first to understand the psychology of 
this conflict. There are things about Walt Whitman 
I admire, but I shrink from him; his personal habits 
offend me. That is not the kind of sex I mean. 


Lack of intellectual independence is our chief fault, 
we are assured: 


‘“Why must you defer to these ‘old women’ of Eiirope? 
Everywhere in America I am asked anxiously coiicern- 
ing the growth of your intellectual life. Is not 
greater to invent, to build, to break the traditicns of 
the past than to quibble on philosophical poin:s? | 
understand you admire Eucken and Bergson i: this 
country. For me they do not exist. Do they preach 
anything new? They raise one finger and say you 
must not do this, you must not do that, ‘this is moral, 
that is immoral.’ You have no such philosophers; 
you keep them in the churches, where they belong! 

“And this intuitive philosophy that Bergson teaches. 
Hegel long ago riddled Schelling’s theory of intuition. 
How can one set intuition above reason? When you 
tell a man he ean arrive at the truth through intuition 
you sweep aside all standards, you make room for 
anything. 

“But I think I understand. They are dignified 
men, these philosophers; they have gray beards, they 
are noble men. Is it not their nobility you admire?” 





The Indianapolis Siar might, perhaps, win the ad- 
miration of Dr. Brandes for possessing the indepen- 
dence of view that he misses—in pointing out, for 
example, that Messrs. Norris, London, and Sinclair 
‘‘do not portray American life any more accurately 
than a dozen others who could be named,” and for 
adding: 


“The ideas of cultured foreigners concerning Amer- 
ica and Americans always have a certain interest, 
but when they have been formed at long range and 
not from close and long-continued personal observation 
they have no special value or importance.” 








apolis Star somehow found out that he did approve of Frank 
Norris, Jack London, and Upton Sinclair. These are probably 
not regarded by him as ‘‘old maids’’; perhaps they are the saving 
remnant. Dr. Brandes made us a two-weeks’ visit, was féted 
and dined more than his seventy-two years relished, and departed 
with a horror of reporters and telephones. The writer in The 
Independent represents him as sighing because our men who 
write have not the courage of those who fashion our buildings 
or make our automobiles or fly aeroplanes. ‘‘They are afraid. 
They are drawing-room authors; they are afraid of ‘shocking 
people.’ Like’the English with the suffragettes, they are afraid 
of sex.”” He accuses us further of a certain parochialism: 


‘Literature is no longer national, as typifying a race: it is 
now only a matter of the language in which it is printed. When 
I pick up a book I no longer notice whether it is published in 


New York or London, in Vienna or Berlin. It is sufficient if 


The Chicago Record-Herald views the ‘‘visit of the 
most distinguished Scandinavian man of letters to the United 
States’’ as ‘‘an event comparable in interest and importance to 


the recent visit of Anatole France to England.” Further: 


“Dr. Brandes has much in common with Anatole France, 
whom, indeed, he has introduced to Scandinavia as he has intro- 
duced so many other European writers, dramatists, and thinkers. 
Dr. Brandes is a philosophical radical; his correspondence with 
Nietzsche, for example, surprized even his lifelong readers by 
its many heretical and revolutionary touches and confessions. 
But, unlike Anatole France, Dr. Brandes has limited himse’f to 
severer forms of literature. France writes novels and stories 
that abound in ‘risky’ situations; he is bold, provoking, sareastit, 
withering. ... Dr. Brandes is as keen as France, but far more 
serious and sympathetic. He is sometimes as pessimistic, but 
that mood never lasts. He is a critic, a lecturer, an exponent, al 
interpreter, a literary scholar, and the business of his life--al 
industrious and uneventful one—has been the pursuit of know- 
edge and the extension of intellectual and artistic culture.” 
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LAURENCE IRVING 


HE HAND OF DEATH seems especially busy with 

the brilliant young, and the same tragic fate which, with 

less than a week intervening, deprived the world of avia 
tion of its daring and brilliant leader, Gustav Hamel, overtook 
also Laurence Irving. The connection of the two names 
occurs in the notice by the London Telegraph of the loss of the 
English actor and his wife among the unhappy victims of the 
Emp.-ss of Ireland. ‘‘The attendant circumstances in each case 
have a peculiarly lamentable similarity,” says The Telegraph. 
‘Both men have been struck down in the flower of their youth, 
at practically the beginning of a career already rich in achieve- 
ment, 2nd even still more noteworthy for the ful- 
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part, like Takeramo in ‘Typhoon,’ which was absolutely sym- 
pathetic to him, he was able to show himself as an actor possess- 
ing genius. I think (but I speak very ignorantly) that his 
judgment and critical faculties were apt to be too much influ- 
enced either by his affection for his friends or by the passing 
circumstances of life. 

‘“The chances that he needed to be able to fulfil all he could 
have done for his art in which he was absorbed, which he cared 
for more than for anything else, he never had. His qualities 
were somehow not those that made for success; he too often 
aimed at the million and missed the unit. Other people’s suc- 
cesses, however, never made him in the least sour, nor did I 
ever hear him say spiteful things about any one who had suc- 
ceeded in the same paths where he was still only striving. On 
the contrary, I think that it gave him real pleasure to hear that 
anybody had achieved something which he knew was good work. 





ness its promise.” It had taken Mr. Irving 
longer to tread the preliminary paths. He was, 
accounts of his temperament and career 
hampered at first by the peculiar nature 
endowments. He was the second son of 

Sir l‘onry Irving, and ‘‘to be born of an illustri- 
ous ther is not always an advantage,” points 
out writer, ‘‘especially when the son inherits 
some of the most striking characteristics of his 
pareni’s personality.’’ It is added that ‘‘ Lau- 
renc: [rving had to endure many rebuffs and to 
ne numerous obstacles before he was able 

with any real confidence that his feet 

firmly planted on the ground of public 

It is recorded as his own confession 

e left the legitimate stage for the music- 

) earn money to carry out his larger artistic 
amliions, and his example, while at first eaus- 
ing » thrill of horror at the desecration of a 
name, has been since followed by the 

st in his profession. The present writer 


nues: 


\rt was everything to him, and his chief 
ambition was to win recognition as an artist. 
Seli-reliance was among his most prominent 
traiis; had he believed less thoroughly in himself 
and his ability to reach in the end the coveted 
goal, he must have fallen by the way. It is 

nously to his credit that even when things 
seemed at their blackest he never allowed him- 
self to be discouraged. 

\dmittedly he had much to contend against. 
He possest few of those ingratiating airs and 
graces that serve to raise an actor, without any 
great effort on his own part, to the level of a 
popular idol. As quite a young man he revealed 
certain angularities of manner, a curious vio- 
lence of expression, a voice neither remarkable 
for modulation nor control, that made him an 
easy butt for the censorious. But the brains 





Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Irving, who were returning from a Canadian tour to pro- 
duce a play on Napoleon. Actors and play were lost in the waters. 








LOST WITH THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND. 








were there, and one could not but feel that with 
time and experience he would surely come into his own. 
‘Perhaps the most striking evidence of all this was furnished 
When he played Jago to Sir Herbert Tree’s Othello at His Ma- 
jesty’s. Here you had an impersonation as remarkable for its 
defects as for its qualities. Yet the final impression was that of 
an actor of real intellectual power, struggling to put into effect 
original ideas of which he himself had a very vivid conception, 
but which, histrionically, he was unable to convey with the 
necessary clearness to his listeners.” 


He undoubtedly had a dash of genius in his work, says M. Pon- 
onby in The New Weekly (London), ‘‘so different from mere 


talent that it always made his acting absolutely arresting.” 


_ “During his time in Russia I believe he became entirely 
imbued not only with Tolstoy’s ideas, but also with that fatalism 
and spirit of disinclination which is so characteristic of the Slay 
people, and this it was, perhaps, that prevented him doing him- 
self justice as an actor sooner than he did. But when he got a 


He was extraordinarily simple, and, like all people that possess 
the real thing in their art (I mean that something that matters 
which nobody has yet been able to put into words), he was 
in many ways very like a child. For instance, he liked hearing 
that his friends appreciated his work; it wasn’t exactly that he 
so valued their literary or dramatic criticism, but he wanted them 
to like what he was doing because they were his friends.”’ 
Laurence Irving first played in America in 1900 as a member of 
his father’s company presenting “‘Robespierre,”’ the Sardou play 
that he had translated from the French. Later, in 1909, he came 
here with his wife and introduced the American public to the work 
of Eugéne Brieux. At this time he produced ‘‘ Les Hannetons” 
under the title of ‘‘The Ineubus,”’ and ‘‘The Three Daughters of 
M. Dupont.”” In the opinion of some, when his name has faded 
as an actor he will be remembered as a playwright, tho the irony 
of fate decreed that the manuscript of the play which he asserted 
before his sailing would make him famous perished with him. 
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OPPOSING SIGNOR NATHAN 


HEN IT WAS ANNOUNCED that Signor Ernesto 

WV Nathan, a Jew by birth and ex-Mayor of the city of 

Rome, had been appointed by the King’s Minister 

as the Italian representative at the Panama Exposition, such 

Catholic papers as The Monitor (San Francisco), The Catholic 

Standard and Times (Philadelphia), The Sacred Heart Review, 

and America (New York), protested in varying degrees. The 

Monitor, published in the exposition city, declared: “If Nathan 

remains the appointee of Italy, no Catholic should touch the 
Fair in any capacity. It is beyond 


“The Italian Government undoubtedly knew Nathan’s at. 
titude toward the Catholic Church, and knew how he had de 
liberately insulted the Pope. I knew that Catholics here would 
resent any appointment of that kind. 

‘‘We propose to advertise liberally our determination to boy- 
cott the Fair, so as to make it plain to those in charge that it will 
be well worth their while to see that Nathan is withdrawn in 
favor of a less objectionable representative.” 


Signor Nathan himself, while in New York, on his return from 
San Francisco, pointed to his triple indorsement by Catholic 
voters in Rome. In the elections of 





reason to expect men to promote an 


June 16, however, he was badly de 





undertaking which is made the vehicle 
of insult to them.” It is objected that 
Signor Nathan has shown himself an 
enemy of the Church, and particularly 
of the Pope. These objections on the 
part of church papers continued until 
Signor Nathan arrived on his recent 
preliminary visit to San Francisco. 
The warnings which were uttered in 
an unofficial capacity through the 
chureh papers were then embodied in 
a resolution passed by the Catholic Lay- 
men’s League for ‘Retreats and Social 
Studies, to which some 2,000laymen are 
said by the press to have given their 
assent. The same journals print the 
resolution in this form: 


‘“Whereas, Ernesto Nathan has been 
designated as the official representative 
of the Italian Government at the Pana- 
ma-Pacifie International Exposition to 
be held at San Francisco, Cal.; and 

‘*Whereas, The said Ernesto Nathan 
is an avowed enemy of the Catholic 
and notorious for his insults to Our 
Holy Father Pope Pius X., and there- 
fore to every member of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world; and 

‘*‘Whereas, The said Ernesto Nathan 
has shown himself to be an unprin- 
cipled enemy of religious liberty, and 
therefore against the spirit of our Ameri- 
can Constitution; and 

‘*Whereas, The said Ernesto Nathan 
is persona non grata to the 16,000,000 
Catholie citizens of these United States 
as such plenipotentiary; 











Copyrighted by George G. Bain. 
ITALY’S ENVOY TO THE FAIR. 
A Catholic Society has resolved to boycott 


the Panama Exposition if Signor Nathan is not 
withdrawn as Italy’s representative. 


feated. He said: 


‘**Do you realize that four-fifths of the 
population of Italy and about the same 
proportion in Romeare of Roman “ath- 
olic faith? Is it not strange, then, 
that three times the majority o! the 
people should elect me Mayor if they 
were later to raise the ery that I am an 
enemy of the Roman Catholic Church? 
For the Church I have, and shall con- 
tinue to have, the utmost respect. The 
charges against me are the usual kind 
which are worked up against a supposed 
enemy of that religion. 

“‘T am opposed to that group o/ our 
people who are known as the Clerical 
party. But I can say emphatically 
that no man is more respectful toward 
religious faith than myself, whether it 
be Roman Catholic, Protestant, Eisco- 
palian, Jewish, Mohammedan, or what- 
ever it may be.” 


As a Protestant comment on the situ- 
ation, we read in The California Chiris- 
tian Advocate (San Francisco): 


“The appointment of Ernesto Nathan 
as Commissioner to the Panama Ex- 
position by the Italian Government 
continues to cause agitation in Roman 
Catholic circles. This is to be greatly 
regretted, as it can result in no good. 
President Moore, of the Panama-Pacifie 
Exposition, has recently said: ‘Mr. 
Nathan has been named commissioner 
by the Government of Italy, and we 
ean do nothing but accept without re 
strictions the choice made by that Cov- 
ernment, but I do not hesitate to add 











“Therefore be it resolved, That the 
Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social Studies protests 
against this outrageous insult to our Catholic citizens; and 

‘Be it further resolved, That the Laymen’s League for Re- 
treats and Social Studies take no part in said Exposition; and 

‘Be it further resolved, That copies of these resolutions, 
properly authenticated, be sent to the President of the United 
States and to the officials of said Exposition.” 

The New York Times prints the concurrence of several metro- 
politan priests, among whom is the Rev. Mgr. James S. Duffy, of 
St. Agnes’s Catholic Church, Brooklyn, who is reported as 
saying: 

“The resolution passed yesterday at the reunion of the Catholic 
Laymen’s League should be indorsed by all thinking Catholics. 
I am in favor of resenting the insult to our Church, as is the 
appointment of such a man as Nathan.” 


The Rev. John L. Belford speaks in even stronger vein: 


that I have the highest esteem for Mr. 
Nathan, of whom everybody speaks well 
as a man of lofty and exceptional merits, so when he shal! be 
with us he shall be received and treated with all the consideration 
due to the illustrious gentleman and the worthy representative of 
Italy.’ 

“The oceasion for the protest against Mr. Nathan, aside 
from the fact that he is a Jew, is that he is against the political 
power of the papacy of Rome. On one of the celebrations on 
the 20th of September, of the liberation of Rome, Mr. Nathan 
mentioned the dark period of the temporal power of the Pope 
and spoke against the Pope’s political government in the past. 
This seems to be an unforgivable sin. But religion has nothing 
to do with the attitude of Mr. Nathan. He is spoken of by 
those who know him as a liberal-minded, highly intellectual man, 
and is too broad-minded to permit himself to indulge in any rise 
of religious feeling. It is stated that the Italians throughout the 
United States are satisfied with the choice of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and the Italian colony of San Francisco is preparing to 
give a big demonstration of its sympathy for Mr. Nathan.” 
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June 27, 1914 


FOR A UNION OF UNITARIANS AND 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 


OME SIGNS are seen of narrowing the old cleavage between 
S New England Unitarianism and Congregationalism. The 

Unitarians appear restive under the misapprehensions 
arising from their name, and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion have entertained a proposition favoring a change of name. 
The old one is thought by some to imply what was of old em- 
braced under the term of ‘‘infidelity.”” The Christian Register 
(Unitarian, Boston) quotes a story to the effect that when the 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, then a member of Congress, was in- 
troduced to Speaker Tom Reed as a Unitarian clergyman, Tom 
drawled, ‘‘Why, I thought you were a religious man.” The 
Concrcgationalist and Christian World (Boston) points to the 
interlocking relations of the two denominations, especially in. 
New England, as a reason why some efforts for their reunion 
might naturally follow. Thus: 


“The fact that ministerial pension funds antedating the nearly 
century-old break between them still serve alike for ministers of 
both denominations is an instance in point. The recent plans 
for cooperation of the three divinity schools, Congregational, 
Unitsrian, and Episcopal, which are neighbors in Cambridge, all 
of which draw upon the resources of Harvard University, is an- 
other illustration of these inevitable and rightly cordial rela- 
tions in the field of scholarship. The left wing of Congrega- 
tionalism and the right wing of Unitarianism are and for a 
long time have been, in this New England territory, closely sym- 
pathetic in their outlook upon practical Christian opportunities 
of work. It is no surprize to us, therefore, that some of the 
brethren on both sides feel that the barrier between the two 
denominations should be broken down.” 


The writer here expresses the hospitality his Church feels to 
any who will meet their doctrinal requirement. ‘‘All those who 
are iu sympathy with us in this purpose of loyalty to Christ as 
the revealer of the loving fatherhood of God and promoter of the 
active brotherhood of man that calls for justice and for love are 
entirely weleome in our wide and comprehensive Congregational 
brotherhood.” He goes on: 


“The fact that at the recent anniversary in Boston the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association authorized President Samuel A. 
Eliot to appoint ten men to consider the possibilities of modify- 
ing the name of the Unitarian churches shows considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the present designation as inadequate and 
misleading as well as a desire for one that will be broader and 
less theological. The suggestion emanated from Secretary 
Lewis J. Wilson, of the Association, and was received with con- 
siderable favor. If this discussion among Unitarians of a change 
of name should be accompanied by an effort to restate, either in 
terms of their own choosing or in the confession of some other 
body such as our Kansas City declaration, what they actually 
believe, then the Congregational churches would have a definite 
basis on which to consider a possible closer approach.” 


From the Unitarian point of view the question is discust in 
The Christian Register by the Hon. John D. Long, who, without 
Visioning any advantages from outside alliances, takes a con- 
servative view of the wisdom of change of church name: 


“To say nothing of the inconveniences in the way of change 
( f name, procuring legislative sanction, legal embarrassments 
in trust funds, and so on, are there not other more essential 
reasons for retaining the name? In the first place, it is a good 
name and its meaning is rather vital. The names of other de- 
nominations—Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists—refer 
only to the form of their structural organization. The Word 
Unitarian, on the contrary, is expressive of a religious truth. 
It has come to have a larger significance than as expressive of 
God as one, instead of the trinitarian expression of God as three, 
for it signifies the ultimate and hoped-for unity of all in the 
essentials of the religious life and spirit. In this way it has out- 
grown the dogmatic limitations which some of our former leaders 
regretted as attaching to it. Inasmuch as in fact we are Uni- 
tarians, both in the dogmatic and in the larger sense of the word, 
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is it consistent, by abandoning the name, to give the impression 
that we are not what the name implies and what we really are? 

“Then, too, the name means much in its associations. It 
is identified with more than a century of progress in religious 
thought, and with the sacred and shining names of the pioneer 
prophets and preachers of our faith. It is a household word 
in many homes and social circles which would feel a wrench in 
their hearts if it were taken away. To them Channing and Hale 
and Clarke and the whole illustrious list, even if some of these 
questioned the original dogmatic character of the name, are 
Unitarians. Must they hereafter refer to them as *‘What’s- 
their-names, formerly called Unitarians’? It must be remem- 
bered that our denomination is made up not merely of the pro- 
fessionals and scholars who attach weight to dogmatic and 
phraseological distinctions, but of the great body of plain men 
and women to whom the word Unitarianism means the good old 
faith of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Don’t bewilder us with the refinements involved in a change of 
name. 

‘Also, is there not risk to some extent of showing the white 
feather, if we abandon our name on the ground that we can not 
win if we keep it? It would look a little like an acknowledgment 
of defeat.” 





A CALL FOR FANATICS 


N OUR PRACTICAL AGE that fears fanaticism, in reform 
| movements and even in religion—‘‘altho the Founder of 

the Christian Church was the greatest fanatic the world 
has ever seen, and his chief apostle, Paul, was thought mad by 
the whole court”’—a few fanatics are nevertheless sorely needed, 
thinks the editor of The Christian Work and Evangelist (New 
York). Should they arise, he says, ‘‘there might be a real 
revival of religion’? which would save our souls and cleanse 
our civilization. We are so afraid of fanaticism that 
enthusiasm is often decried, it is noted. ‘‘Great care is taken 
to keep the fanatic off the boards of reform societies to-day; he 
has small part in the conventions; he is never put on com- 
mittees.”’ 


even 


Indeed, ‘‘even young ministers are warned of getting 
obsessed of a great ideal or vision, and advised to be good 
business men.”’ Now the editor of The Christian Work admits 
that there may be something in all this: a leader may be too far 
ahead of his followers; he may act so madly that people are 
afraid of him; ‘‘it may be that our utilitarian age has become so 
accustomed to facts that it distrusts fancies.”” But this editor 
would remind those who speak thus of fanaticism that all the ages 
were born of fanatics, that ‘‘ history is a succession of stagnations 
in politics and religion until the fanatic comes and stirs the 
sluggish waters.”” ‘‘Take the world of religion alone’’— 


‘*Europe lay in the sleep of death religiously until three or 
four fanatics—Huss, Luther, Zwingli, and John Calvin—came 
along. These were all fanatics of the deepest dye. They were 
all crazy to their contemporaries. The epithets ‘wild,’ ‘frenzied,’ 
‘dangerous men,’ was constantly applied to them. Luther 
was continually referred to as ‘that mad friar’ and ‘that mad 
priest.’ Italy had settled into a complete indifference to 
religion until the fanatic friar, with wild eyes and unresting zeal, 
Savonarola, marched through the streets of Florence rebuking 
the rich and mighty for their sins. He, too, was called ‘mad’ 
because he disturbed the established order with revolutionary 
ideas. One has only to remember the religious history of 
England to see how the great revivals came when the great fanat- 
ics came, John Ball, John Wyclif, Oliver Cromwell, John Wesley, 
and there were those who called Dwight L. Moody and Joseph 
Parker fanatical. ...... 

‘“‘And who was the one great fanatie of history? Jesus, the 
Christ. Every word he said was as a can of dynamite under 
the smug, established order. All Judea looked askance at him. 
He was pointed at by Seribes and Pharisees as one whose ideas 
of the kingdom of God were those of a dreamer and imprac- 
ticable man. Even yet his words, if taken seriously, sound 
fanatical. . . . And in the last analysis Christ was finally put 
to death because he was a fanatic, dangerous to the public order. 

“And no sooner has Christ, the fanatic, gone, than there 
comes another. What a wild, crazy, fanatical man Paul was! 
How he uttered things that to practical men seemed foolish 
and of no relation to human life! We have direct testimony 
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to the feeling for him in his day, for one practical gentleman 
said to him, ‘Much learning has made you mati.’ Yes, he surely 
was mad. Were he here to-day the peace societies and other 
reform agencies would have nothing to do with him because his 
extreme utterances would hurt their cause. Yet this fanatic 
has built the one great organization the world has yet seen, the 
Church; has shaped the thought of every man who has ever 
thought in Christendom, and has done more to reform the 
world than all the reform societies of all ages put together.” 


And as one starts from Paul and comes down through the 
ages, looking for the great leaders of men, it is fanatics that he 
meets on every hand—‘‘mad men whose words and _ ideals 
were of the most impracticable nature,” who did not compromise; 
men ‘‘all of them possest.”” And yet we are reminded “these 
are the men who have made the world—the men we now vener- 
ate as saints and apostles of the new day.” 

This writer heard a New York preacher say recently, ‘‘Would 
to God we had a few fanatics in the Church just now!” And 
he is inclined to agree. He remembers a sermon on ‘‘The 
Delusion of Militarism,” so fanatical that it was called ‘‘rabid,” 
but the one utterance ‘‘which has really stirred the ministers 
of the United States.”’ So, he concludes: 


‘‘Perhaps if some great fanatics should arise and attack our 
modern lust of pleasure, our sham religious life, our smug re- 
spectability, our sin underneath our fine clothes and good 
manners, there might be a real revival of religion which would 
not only save our souls, but purge our business, our social life, 
our politics, our international relations of the rottenness and 
corruption at their heart.” 





RELIGION OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 


MINIMUM WAGE for low-paid wage-earners is one 
A recommendation of the Land Inquiry Committee in En- 
gland, which has been studying the life of laborers and 
their inability ‘‘to pay an economic rent for sanitary dwellings.” 
This recommendation, observes the editor of the London Daily 
Chronicle, will bring the problem into practical politics. But the 
demand for a minimum-wage law apparently has, in his opinion, 
a religious as well as a political basis, for he publishes articles 
written at some length by two of the most representative spokes- 
men of religious thought‘in England. And as the minimum wage 
is a live issue in many of our States, their discussion of its moral 
or religious side should prove of interest to American readers. 
Dr. Peter Taylor Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College, notes 
in The Chronicle that any new moral idea takes a long time to 
penetrate the natural man, who ‘‘is apt to regard it as an imper- 
tinence.”’ ‘‘He is still more apt,’”’ says this eminent Congrega- 
tional theologian, ‘‘to regard it as an impertinence if religion 
take a hand in driving it home, and the Church claim a voice, 
not to say a control. He tells the Church to mind its own 
business, to confine itself to its own sphere of the other-worldly, 
and to keep its ethics out of its economies.” But such advice 
as this, declares Dr. Forsyth, 


‘‘it becomes less and less possible to accept, as economics and its 
wealth are seen to turn more and more on human weal, and even 
human worth, for their stability and value. Religion certainly 
had better let the technique of such matters alone; but it is only 
a sectional religion, gravitating to a sectarian, if it let alone 
their principle. It should not interfere in the battles, but it 
has a word in the campaign. The problem of religion is that of 
society. It is not to perpetuate, nor to devise, any particular 
theory of property, but to realize the free man. We must go on 
to demand, whether in Church or State, just such changes and 
socialisms as may be necessary for that end. (The movement of 
the workmen in relation to the employer has a counterpart in 
the claim of the laity to have more voice and interest in the 
policy and property of the Church.) For the development of a 
free and moral personality we must have Fixity, Freedom, and 
Property. And these the proletariat does not have under present 
conditions, while those who do have them are dependent on the 
proletariat for their possession.” 
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Such, then, we read, are the foundations on which the demand 
for a living wage rests at last. According to Dr. Forsyth, ‘it 
is an assertion of the Christian principle of the supreme worth 
of the soul,”’ and ‘‘the supreme worth of the soul, translated into 
social practise, means the first claim on industry of the moral 
personality.”’ Further, 


“The concrete form the claim takes is that a living wage to 
the workers (including, of course, the managing workers) is the 
first charge upon any industry; that the wage to the worker 
take precedence of the wage to capital; and that an industry 
which will not stand that is an industry artificially and imn orally 
protected. In an advanced stage of moral civilization, it would 
be classed with the dangerous industries, not to say the deadly, 

““By this demand a great step is taken to the measurin» of a 
man by what he is instead of by what he has. It docs not 
follow that he who has more is more. And if the chanves in 
society are moving on lines more and more ethical—as th: y are 
when we stand high enough to command a wide prospect 
personality must surely take the lead of ownership 

“The question is not whether a man can live on a pound a 
week, but whether present society has any right to require: that 
he shall. . . . If the clergy of the great communions wire to 
realize and teach that moral and social translation of their ¢-ntral 
belief in the soul which some of their leaders have well gri sped, 
the change in economic conditions would be both swift anc safe, 

‘*Experience shows that there is not an iron law of wages. It 
resolves itself in practise into a tussle between the weaker and 
the stronger, in which (as in all war) the weaker get the worst 
of it. But the standard of living plus the ideal of justice have 
now a growing influence in the matter. And religion has here a 
good deal to say if it say it in the proper way. A religion which 
is both social and moral should give a principle for such a crisis, 
and not merely lubricate the grinding faces. Such a principle the 
Christian religion does give when it makes the divine kingdom 
historic and terrene, and the soul of man worth the death of the 
Son of God. If we preached the public practise of that more we 
should get readier ears for the theology of it. 

“Tt should be added, in fairness, that if the worker is rewarded 
on principles of the soul he must put his soul into his work. If 
he is recognized as a moral personality, he must act as such. 
And ‘ca’ canny’ tactics would then be relegated among the 
barbarisms and immoralities of war.” 


Practically the same standpoint is that of the Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Robert Hugh Benson, of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Westminster. He would remind his readers of the new idea 
of the State: ‘It is far from being ruinous to a home to act 
upon feeling as well as upon brute force; and the question is, 
Is it not possible to say that—again, whether we like it or not 
does not matter—the State is beginning to be guided, with re- 
spect to all her citizens and not only a section, by motives of 
feeling as well as those of rigorous severity and naked justice— 
that it is beginning to have an air of home even for its dingiest 
citizens?”” And he asks those who argue against the principle 
of the minimum wage to— 


‘*Reflect upon the fact, vouched for by a Board of Trade 
official, that ‘for the incomes below 20s. two-thirds of the total 
income is spent on food,’ leaving one-third for every other con- 
ceivable need; and the inevitable corollary that where the income 


“appears below what is called the ‘living wage,’ there is no margin 


at all. Reflect further upon any statistics you like, taken from 
any reputable source at all, not of those persons comparatively 
affluent on 30s. a week, but of those who—after having eliminated 
the loafer—live in our big towns and even in our country cottages 
on a wage only slightly less than the very lowest that any State 
has ever yet proposed to fix as ‘minimum.’ 

“It is not that we are flowing all day long with milk and 
honey now, that our fountains run an excellent dinner ale, that 
there is a stocked larder in every house, and that on this peace 
and «plenty wild-eyed fanatics are descending with discordant 
cries of unwanted change. The truth is that we are in a state of 
unrest which among less stolid citizens would long ago have 
led to bloody revolution; and that this state, tho no doubt fanned 
as well as voiced by agitators, arises almost entirely from 4 
conviction among the employed that they do not receive enough 
money to live decently. If the new principle is unsound, can it 
possibly be more so than our present conditions? An open 
boat may be less secure than a liner; but it is certainly more 
secure than a sinking ship, however large and imposing.” 
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RCHARDS and meadows have ever 
O heen the chief delight of Mr. Norman 
Gale. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne wrote 
that one of his books ‘‘smells of the country 


asabarnof hay.” His ‘‘Collected Poems” 
(The \iacmillan Company) smell of the 
country, and a welcome smell it is in a city 
office on a June morning. 


Thi. song is out of season, but we quote 
it because it is typical of the work of the 
poet «ho of all living Englishmen is most 


intin with nature. 
Michaelmas Daisies 
By NORMAN GALE 
‘Tis more than mid-October, yet along the 


irrow garden 
The caisies loved of Michaelmas keep sturdily 


flower; 
For tho the evenings sharply fall, they find a way 
harden 
The »p of comely blossoming that makes for 
a bower. 
The honcy-hunters, diligent, are searching them 
sweetness ; 
A pair of handsome bluetits flash their colors 
a stem 
(Exponents of the art of standing upside-down 


with neatness), 
While two entranced red admirals gaze stonily 
at them. 


The rose has faded bedward, there to dream of 
scarlet duty 
When June is kissing England at the flowertide 
of the year; 
The gladiolus in his bulb considers plans for beauty 
To flame along the border when his miracle is 
clear. 


Yet Autumn wears an apron, and the apron’s 
sweet with lendings ; 
Of colors matched with comeliness of blossom 
and of leaf; 
And daisies dear to Michaelmas, with dances 
and with bendings, 
Forbid my heart to weary for the Summer's 
beauteous sheaf. 


The garden’s fate not narrowly resembles my 
condition, 
With Spring and Summer gone afield delighting 
other places; 
Where towered the hollyhock of Hope, the lark- 
spur of Ambition, 
Unvaunting blossoms, pale but sweet, have 
learned to show their faces. 


Tho Time has thinned my lavender and plucked 
my reddest roses 
(He's welcome to the buttonhole he gathered in 
my ground!) 
picking of a loveliness fresh loveliness 
uncloses— 
Some overshadowed pansy that my heart had 
never found. 


His 


What tho he made a nosegay of the fairest and 
the tallest? 
My loving fingers still can tend some simples 
in the dusk. 
‘Tis easy to be patient. 
smallest, 
And water here good-humoredly my little pot 
of musk, 


I will think the best is 


Old Time has made a nosegay. He is welcome 
to his plucking, 

Of tiger-lilies, lad’s-love, and the tall cathedral 
spires 








Of lupins, and snapdragons where the bee is | 

fond of sucking, 

And all the flowery likenesses of Youth and 
Youth's desires. 


Old Time has got my nosegay; but the gloaming 
finds me cheery, 
Because the gloaming is itself a flower of lovely 
hue! 
The more I look at what remains, the less the 
world seems dreary, 
For quiet breathes at Michaelmas, and well- 
worn friends are true. 


Ah, quiet breathes at Michaelmas, and Love, 
his bosom sober, 
Has got the perfect song by heart and hums it 
all the day, 
To thrill me without feverings and teach how mid- 
October 
Gives angels for the blossoms that old Time 
has borne away. 


More than most British colonies, Aus- 
tralia has a literature of its own. Pro- 
fessor J. Laurence Rentoul, who uses the 
strange pseudonym ‘Gervais Gage,’’ was 
born in the north of Ireland, but his verse 
reflects the youth and vigor of Australia, 
the land of his adoption. From his book, 
“From Far Lands” (The Maemillan 
Company), we take this dignified expres- 





sion of lofty thought. Professor Rentoul 


knows how to ‘“‘swing the grand manner.” | 


Australia 


January 1, 1901. May 9, 1901 


By GERVAIS GAGE (J. LAURENCE RENTOUL) 


She rose amid the Nations, tall and fair, } 
The wide South Seas kissed at her garment hem, 
Lights of new heavens gleamed in her lustrous | 
hair, 
Freedom her diadem! 


And on her bosom, Time's glad prophecy, 
Six stars that into one rich radiance ran, 

Her Urim and her Thummim of the free 
Young Commonwealth of Man: 


And in her raiment, curiously inwrought, 
Opal and sapphire, gems of price untold, 
Pearl from far wave, and, through deep mine- 
_ shaft sought, 
The shimmering glow of gold: 


And magic colors blent of range and dell 
And pasture where the sportive lambs may 
bleat, 
And subtlest tints—no poet's tongue can tell— 
From sun-kissed fields of wheat. | 
Too confident of beauty to be proud, 
Too satisfied and young to doubt or pray, 
Her open glance and buoyant will unbowed | 
Fronted the broadening day. | 


Her face uplifted and her brave bold eyes | 
Gazed on into the future unafraid— ] 

No mystic depths of reverence, awe, surprize, 
No Past to make dismayed! 


No martyr-moan from pyre or battle-plain 
Had seamed that beauty, frank and debonair, 
No sobbings from Gethsemanes of pain, 
No midnights of despair— 


Changed into morns of triumph, when the day 
Saw men like gods, but featured homelier far, 
As in the pass, by mazed Thermopyle 


Or glorious Trafalgar. : 


And, all-accustomed to her wide-wayed sea 
And amplest spaces and unhindered room, 
She faltered not to meet her destiny 
Nor recked of gathering Doom. 


But at her girdle hung an opening scroll, 
On whose white virgin folds might yet be writ 
Tales of high deeds, transcending utmost goal 
Of Man's prophetic wit. 


And at her feet the Ocean yearned away 
To East and North, and Southward without 
bound, 
And Westward where the sequent Night and Day 
Circled the great world round. 


When ‘‘ The Road Beyond the Town” 
was published, it was said in these columns 
of its author, the Rev. Michael Earls, S.J.: 
““Sinee the publication of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘A Child’s Garden of Verse’ 
there have been few poets with a closer 
sympathy with children and a greater skill 
in putting that sympathy into verse.” 
His new book “ Ballads of Childhood ” 
(Benziger) is a further justification of that 
praise. But instead of any of the graceful 
songs about children that fill its pages, we 
have selected for quotation this vivid 
description. Father Earls’s mastery over 
the musie of words suggests the art of 


| Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


The Lights of Worcester Town 


By THE REV. MICHAEL EARLS, 8.J. 


Five great hills with groves and towers 
Stand like a wall round Worcester Town; 
Fair are they all days and hours, 
Most of all when the night comes down: 
Camped in beauty if winter snows them, 
Royal they wear rich Autumn's gown, 
Gleaming if dawn or moontime shows them, 
Fairest of all when the night comes down. 


Up the hillsides, down the lowlands, 
Jeweled with lights all Worcester glows, 

Magical squares like fairy showlands, 
Arbors of lily, or banks of rose: 

Some like ghosts with footsteps stealthy, 
Pale on the hills where Spencer goes; 

Others in windows warm and healthy, 
They of the lily, these of the rose. 


Waters in Blackstone's courseway flowing 
Hold in their eyes of pond and stream 

Tier on tier, the mill lamps showing 
Arches of light like a land of dream. 

Motion of looms is pictured by them, 
Passing of folk in a golden gleam, 

Spindle and shuttle and men that ply them, 
Weaving the tapestries fair as a dream. 


Out from the deep dark hills come flashing 
Trailing lights when the trains go by, 

Eastward, westward, they are dashing 
Quick as meteors cross the sky; 


Beacons aloft on tower and steeple 


Signal their words to the watching eye, 
Ribbons of light see town and people 
Flash like a comet across the sky. 


Five great hills aJl marked with highways 
Stand like a wall round Worcester Town, 

Lights aglowing in halls and byways 
Magical look when the night comes down, 


| Silvery stars of a city gleaming, 


Jewels bedecking its golden gown, 
Lily or rose in gardéns seeming 
Parts of a fairyland night brings down. 
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CHEAPER GASOLINE AND OIL 


UST what are the causes leading to the 

recent downward tendency in the price 
of gasoline has been much discust in motor 
circles. It is scarcely more than a year 
since grave apprehensions were felt as to 
the limit to which prices might soar. It 
is believed now that the decline has been 
due to the large stock of petroleum on 
storage and to the price-cutting that has 
ensued. For some weeks it has been pos- 
sible in the suburbs of New York at road- 
side supply stations to purchase gasoline 
in five-gallon lots for seventeen cents, or at 
the price for which it was sold last year at 
wholesale. A Wall Street authority is 
quoted in Automobile Topics as having 
recently said on this subject: 


**Reduction in the market price of all 
grades of crude oil east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the past week has been 
sensational, but was fully expected and 
ean be attributed to natural causes. 

‘*A cut in the Kansas-Oklahoma market 
has been anticipated for months, in fact, 
ever since the Prairie Oil and Gas Co. served 
notice that operators would have to cur- 
tail development work or it would not be 
able to take care of the rapidly increasing 
production. The warning went unheeded 
and the result was successive five-cent cuts, 
amounting in all to 25 cents a barrel, bring- 
ing the purchasing price down from $1.05 
to 80 cents. The pipe-line companies are 
unable to take care of the enormous pro- 
duction, and as a consequence thousands 
of barrels of crude oil are flowing on the 
ground. A reduction in the market was 
the only available means to force con- 
servation, and it is expected that other 
reductions will follow. 

“‘The conditions that obtain in the mid- 
continent fields do not apply to the middle 
West and Eastern fields. There is no in- 
crease in production, neither is there any 
lack of transportation and storage facilities. 

“The failure to find new producing ter- 
ritory and increase the production of the 
Eastern fields made the outlook for main- 
taining the market at $2.50 very promising. 
Then an unexpected element entered the 
situation that had not been anticipated. 
Refiners were running to full capacity and 
the incentive was the demand for gasoline, 
which had become more valuable than 
kerosene. To meet the demand for gaso- 
line, which commanded a high price, the 
stock of refined oil began accumulating, 
and by the first of the current year nearly 
every refiner in the East found that his re- 
fined oil could not be marketed at a profit, 
and with a large stock on hand and the 
crude market showing no signs of a reduc- 
tion, decided to shut down the refineries. 

‘*Refiners are jubilant at the downward 
turn of the market, and a further decline 
will make it possible for them to resume. 
Within the past few years the manufacture 
of gasoline from casing-head gas has worked 
against the refiner. To that alone was due 
the keeping of the price downat atime when 
it had begun to soar. The wholesale price 
of gasoline to-day is from 15 to 20 per 
cent. lower than a year ago, despite the 
increased demand. 

“Just at this time conditions in all of 
the producing sections are chaotic, and op- 
erators and producers alike are of the 
opinion that the crude market will go 
lower. In the mid-continent it is expected 


sion in development work, and in the East 
it is expeeted to drop to a point that will 
meet the requirements of the refiner.”’ 


Commenting on this statement, a writer 
in Automobile Topics says: 


“The figures indicate beyond a doubt 
that whatever the present causes for lower 
prices, they are only temporary in their 
nature. The production of crude pe- 
troleum in the United States for 1913, ac- 
cording to careful estimates, indicated a 
gain of 8 per cent. over 1912, with stocks 
on hand at the end of the year running 
short of the previous year by more than 
13,000,000 barrels. The increase in the de- 
mand for the lighter products of petroleum, 
as witness the growth of the automobile 
industry alone, was so much beyond that 
figure that the necessary supply was made 
up, not only by drawing on reserve stocks, 
but by lowering the grades of fuel, notably 
through the introduction of motor spirits 
as a substitute for gasoline. Examination 
of the records ofthe different fields yields 
information of more specific value. 

“In Pennsylvania the runs—that is to 
say, the amount of oil taken from the wells 
each month—have remained about the 
same for the last three years, with dimin- 
ishing tendencies in general. Stocks have 
steadily declined, yet in the past two years 
the price has almost doubled, indicating 
the effort of the refiners to stimulate pro- 
duction by the ancient expedient of offer- 
ing larger inducements for the exploitation 
of new wells and reboring of old ones. 

““The stocks of Lima-Indiana oils have 
decreased two-thirds, despite the doubling 
of the price. Incidentally one critic of the 
present situation has it that more wells 
are now being abandoned in that field than 
are being drilled. 

“Stocks of Illinois oils have declined 
from 26,000,000 barrels to 5,000,000 barrels 
in three years, while the runs have de- 
creased to roughly two-thirds of their 
former amount. Again the price for the 
crude has more than doubled. 

“In the ‘old days,’ to which Standard 
Oil men affectionately refer, higher prices 
always stimulated increased production, 
because the larger returns for the oil prom- 
ised greater profits from development and 
so encouraged drilling operations. Sim- 
ilarly, when oil in any field became too 
plentiful for the refineries and pipe-lines to 
handle, further development operations 
would be discouraged by a marked decline 
in prices, thus reestablishing the wonder- 
ful balance of supply and demand for 
which the old Standard was famous. 

**That the same inducements have failed 
to bring forth a .similar response from 
the older fields is taken by students of the 
matter to indicate that these fields are 
practically exhausted.” 


THE PIONEER MOTOR STATE 


Wisconsin—or, at least, John S. Donald, 
now Wisconsin’s Secretary of State—has 
made the claim that Wisconsin was the 
first American commonwealth to encourage 
the production, or perfection, of a horseless 
vehicle. Mr. Donald made this claim after 
a careful search among the records in his 
department. Following is an account of 
his discoveries as printed in Motor Age: 


“In 1875, he finds the Wisconsin legis- 
lature passed a law offering a bounty of 
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to fall to a point that will cause a suspen- 


$10,000 to be paid to the person who 











The Joy 
of Eating 


Something Extra Good 


finds rich fulfillment in every 
package of Post Toasties. 


It is noticeable that the crispy, 
mild sweetness of these tender 
bits of toasted corn usually start 
smiles at table. 


And the housewife smiles too, 
for a bowlful poured direct from 
the package—with cream and 
sugar to taste—relieves some of 
the work and worry of breakfast 
or lunch, not soon forgotten. 


Post 
Toasties 


are sold everywhere in tight- 
sealed packages—fresh and 
ready always for instant serving. 
The delicate toasted corn fia- 
vour blends nicely with fruit and 
berries, and a variety of attrac- 
tive dishes are always at hand 
when there is a package of 
Toasties on the pantry shelf. 


—sold by Grocers. 


The big, clean Post Toasties 
factories at Battle Creek, Mich., 
where Postum and Grape-Nuts 
are als» made, are open to visi- 
tors every working day in the 
year. 


There’s much to be seen, and 
visitors are always welcome! 
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invented and put into operation a machine | oO 
that would ‘perform a journey of at least | xe 
200 miles in a continuous line on the com- | 
mon road or roads running as nearly as | 
may be north and south within the State, | 
and be propelled by its own internal power | 
at the average speed of at least five miles | 
per hour working time.’ Another require- | 
ment was that ‘it be able to run backward | 
and turn out of the rvad to accommodate | 
other vehicles in passing, and to be able to 

ascend or descend a grade of at least 200 | 
feet to the mile.’ 

“It is recorded that an amendment to 
the law was made in 1876 providing for a 
statement of progress in the manufacture, 
and the intention of competing for the 
bounty, to be filed with the Secretary of 
State. Secretary Donald finds that eleven 
such notices were filed. An act of 1878 
authorized the governor to appoint a com- 
mission of three to act as judges at the trial 
and provided for a meeting of the commis- 
sioners at the city of Madison on June 10, 
1878. There is, however, no record of 
competition at this meeting. In 1879 the 
legislature repealed the bonus laws, pro- 
viding, however, an appropriation of $5,000 
to be paid as a bonus to five parties as | 
compensation for their disbursements and | 
expenses incurred in the construction of | 
a steam road-wagon. The law of 1879) 
stated expressly that ‘this act shall not | 
be construed as an admission that said | 
wagon was a satisfactory compliance with | 
the requirements.’ This would indicate | 
that there was some contention as to the | 
success of the invention. 

“Tt is believed that this interest by the | 
State legislature was prompted by the 
construction, in 1873 and 1874, of a steam 
road-wagon, by the Rev. J. W. Carhart, of | 
Racine, Wisconsin, who was a circuit-rider. | 
It consisted of an ordinary buggy equipped | 
with two steam-engines, each independent | 
of the other, applied to the front and rear 
axles. The crude device threw human 
beings and animalsinto hysterics, and public 
meetings were held condemning the use of | 
the machine. The Carhart road-wagon is | 
thus declared to be America’s first horseles 
carriage.” ‘ 


FEWER MOTOR- VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 














Here’s where they grow. 


fy Here in America’s tomato garden-spot are 
That accidents in New York City due ¢ . A i 8 Pe 
to motor-trucks and cars were fewer in /» yaised the red-ripe, juicy perfect specimens 


same om peoviows metas ie & fect) ee whose rare flavor is retained so delightfully in 


to light from official sources. | 

















Street-cars “took a far greater toll of = b] 

human life than automobiles.”” The rec- Campbell Ss Tomato Soup 

ord of mortality for automobiles was seven, | - , ae: “ 

and seven is exactly the number of deaths The climate, the soil, the natural irrigation effected 
~ - <a — a — between the ocean and the Delaware, the long and special 
mobilists have long contended that trolley- ° ta . 

cate amit: eae a cee experience of local growers— all combine to produce here 
cause more injury than motor-cars. Fig- within a few miles of the Campbell establishment a type of 
a —= for April are put forth with tomatoes unexcelled in flavor and food-value. 
Togas. Eoticaeae ul From this delicious fruit fresh-picked and 

exprest in the New York Evening Post, that |§ skillfully blended with other choice materials 


‘a motor-car, capable as it is of being stopt 
In emergency within an extremely short 
distanee—much shorter than in the ease of | 
horses, or in the case of the trolley-car not | 
equipped with air-brakes—should, with a 


we produce this tempting soup renowned the 
world over for its superior quality and flavor. 


Why not enjoy it again on yourtable today? 
little ordinary care, without disregard to P | 
», 


21 kinds 10c a can 
the safety of citizens, be as safe as any | Ww 


aD 
heavy vehicl sibly be.” *o3en - 
avy vehicle ean possibly be. Ph Campa COM 
yy + - | CEN NIU } 
hese figures for New York are reen- a 


foreed by corresponding ones from Chicago, 9 

“showing beyond any doubt that automo- 

biles and gasoline-trucks are the least e) 8 
dangerous form of highway travel.” It 


is contended in Chicago that motor a a ae ee % 
vehicles “have caused only one-half as NO Os FOR Trl RADHA Des s LAS 
many accidents there during the past four) x 
years as horses and wagons,” that is, per| ™ 














mile traveled by each respectively. One of 
the coroners of Chicago, Peter M. Hoffman, 
recently declared that automobiles now 
average two to one safer per mile than do 
horse-drawn vehicles. He bases his esti- 
mate on mileage because any comparison 
as to danger must be so estimated to be 
fair. In his office is a statistician whose 
figures are the basis of Mr. Hoffman’s 
conclusions. This statistician ‘‘ organized a 
complete synthetic system of statistical 
tables for municipalities and engaged in 
coordinating accident statistics of police 
records with the fatality table of the 
coroner’s office.’ Mr. Hoffman says he 
can guarantee the authenticity of the 
statistician’s figures, altho much of his 
material was gathered outside the coroner’s 
office. Following is Mr. Hoffman’s con- 
clusion as printed in Motor Age, with a 
table appended: 


“Accurate figures compiled from the 
records of Chicago and Cook County 
show that 1912 is the first year that the 
number of automobile accidents ever sur- 
passed horse-vehicle accidents, and the 
mileage percentage of power vehicles as 
compared with horse vehicles shows that 
automobiles now average two to one safer 
per mileage than horse-drawn vehicles. 

‘The rapid increase in the number of 
automobiles in use during the past four 
years and the corresponding decrease in 
the number of horse vehicles is definitely 
shown, not only in the decrease of horse- 
vehicle accidents and fatalities, but in the 
increase of automobile accidents. 

“Tables accompanying the coroner’s 
statement, show the number of passenger 
and freight vehicies of all classes, licensed 
and unlicensed, on the streets of Chicago 
on February 10, 1914, their average 
daily mileage and their total daily mileage, 
accidents and fatalities for the last four 
years, and the average number of accidents 
per day and per 5,000,000 miles traveled, 
as follows: 

NUMBER OF VEHICLES AND THEIR 
AVERAGE MILEAGE 
—Daily Mileage— 

No. Average 
65,118 12 miles 
37,406 42 miles 


Horse vehicles... . 
Power vehicles. . . 
AVERAGE OF ACCIDENTS IN FouR YEARS 

Accidents ————— 

Total 5,000,000 
1910-1914 Per day miles 

Horse vehicles . 6,047 4.15 26.55 

Power vehicles. . . . 5,784 3.96 12.6 

ACCIDENTS REPORTED TO POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Vehicles 

Horse Power 

1,596 998 

56 1,153 

1,604 

2,029 


6,047 5,784 





Total 
per year 
6,563 


1,383 


The writer in The Evening Post points 
out that an effort has seldom been made 
by any one to show the relation of fatalities 
and accidents to the number of motor 
vehicles, trolley-cars, and horse-drawn 
vehicles in use: 


“Tf the figures are analyzed in this way, 
it throws an entirely new and more favor- 
able light on the subject, and shows that 
automobiles caused no more deaths in 
New York last year in proportion to the | 
number of cars in use than in previous 
years, whereas the ratio of fatalities by ! 


Av’ ge per | 
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increased. This would clearly 
careful and observant of the laws, 
horse-drivers and motormen have 
Figures for 1913 thus show that, 
registration of 133,500 


while 
not. 


motor-cars in 


3.37 per 1,000 ears, while in the same 
year the 28,205 trolley-cars in use in this 
city caused 187 deaths, or 6.31 per 1,000 
cars. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to get reliable figures relating to 
the number of horse-drawn vehicles in use 
in this city; all that is known is that they 
caused 202 deaths in 1913. 


clude persons killed by motor-cycles and 
trucks, occupants of automobiles them- 
selves, who were killed as a result of the 
fault of the drivers, and children killed 
while roller-skating, playing games in the 
streets, or hitching on the rear of wagons 
and other vehicles. 
“There is, of course, 
academic in such figures. 
who will say that, 
show, the gasoline vehicle has an un- 
warranted list of fatalities to answer for. 
The sad part of this is that it is true; 
there isn’t any question that, if all drivers 
of automobiles held the safety of the public 
in just regard, the figures of every month 
would be as gratifying as those of April.” 


something of the 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF CARS 


Official statistics are to hand showing 
that our exports of cars in March made 
an increase of 10 per cent. over March of 
last year. The value of these cars was 
| $266,000. The increase was in pleasure 
ears, shipments of trucks having declined. 
Following are details as given in Motor 
World: 


“During March, 
cars, valued at $63,932, and 2,538 pleasure 
cars, valued at_ $2,984,915, were exported. 
During the same month of 1913, 108 
commere ‘ial cars, valued at $191,223, and 
2,734 pleasure cars, valued at $2,718,518, 
| were shipped abroad. This is an increase 
|of 804, or 29 per cent., in the number of 
| pleasure cars and a decrease of 58 trucks, 
or 53 per cent., in the number of com- 
mercial vehicles. The loss in value of 
commercial cars was $127,291, or 66 per 
cent. The increase in the value of pleasure 
cars was $266,397, or 10 per cent. 











March the exports of commercial cars 
decreased from 653, valued at $1,198,590, 
in 1913, to 443 cars, valued at $861,654, 
in 1914. The exports of pleasure cars, 
however, increased from 16,677, valued 
at $16,653,779, in 1913, to 
valued at $17,904,002, in 1914. 


gines and tires, increased in value 
$604,469 in March, 1913, 
March last, 
923,339 during the nine-months’ period. 


from 


The number 
1913, was 49, 


cline. imported during 
March, 
and the value $15,867. 


During the nine- 
months’ period 


the number decreased 


245, valued at $545,226, in 1914. 

‘On the other hand, 
parts, 
crease. The imports for March, 1913, 
were valued at $15,236, increasing to 
| $90,92 28, in March last, while during the 





nine-months’ period the imports rose in| 
| value from $199,888, in 1913, to $488,730 | 


'in 1914.” 
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trolley-cars and horse-drawn vehicles has | 
; indicate | 
that motor-car drivers have become more | 
with a| 


New York, there were 451 fatalities, or | 


_“Tt should be understood that the fatali- | 
ties charged against the automobile in-| 


There are those | 
whatever figures may | 


1914, 50 commercial 


“During the nine months ending with | 


19,928 cars, | 
“The exports of-parts, not including en- | 


to $701,038 in| 
and from $3,587,805 to $4,-| 


‘Imports of cars show a marked de-| 
valued at $104,714, | 
while in March last the number was 15, | 
from 618, valued at $1,434,059, in 1913, to | 


the imports of | 
except tires, showed a large in-| 





POSTUM 
Tickles the Taste 


Some people — wedded to 
coffee — have the idea they 
can't be suited with any other 
table beverage. 


So they continue to drink 
coffee, even when they suspect 
it is causing indigestion, ner- 
vousness, headache, sleepless- 
ness, or other ills. 


Thousands seeking relief, 
have quit coffee with its poison- 
ous drug, caffeine, and adopted 
Postum, and to their surprise, 


find that it has a delightful fla- 


vour. And better still, Postum 
is absolutely free from caffeine 
or any other harmful substance. 


Made only of whole wheat 
and a small percent of molasses, 
Postum is a pure food-dnnk, 
refreshing and nourishing. Every 
member of the family, including 
the children, drink it with great- 
est benefit. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum — must be 
well boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 


_ Instant Postum — a soluble 
powder. Made in the cup—no boil- 
ing. 30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup is about the 
same for both kinds. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers. 
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Willys Utility Iruchs 


® 
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The Extravagant Way to do business 
is to Use the Methods of Yesterday 


ROM a business standpoint the 

motor truck is probably the great- 

est economic factor ever intro- 
duced. 

What does it cost you to do busi- 
ness with horses ? 

Ten to one you cannot answer! 

But— 

Whatever your answer might be to 
the above, how can you reply to the 
following: 

The Peninsular Wet Wash Com- 
pany of Portland, Oregon, replaced 
three teams (6 horses) with one 
Utility Truck. And in addition to 
greatly reducing their hauling invest- 
ment they cut delivery operating ex- 


penses $250 a month or $3000 a year. 
Bear in mind that one Willys Utility 
Truck alone effected this enormous 
saving. 


Now what about your horses? 


And this is but one of scores of similar 
cases! 


With one of these trucks you do infinite- 
ly more work than you can do with three or 
four teams. You can cover more territory, 
get at more customers, develop more busi- 
ness—in short, make more money. 


We have the facts and figures in con- 
nection with your business to prove this. 
We will be glad to present them at any time 
you appoint. 


Write us direct for literature, special 
body book, complete details and data. All 
gratis. Address Dept. 150. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, 0. 


Three Quarter Ton Capacity—$1350 


Price includes chassis and driver’s seat. Body as shown $150 extra. Prices f. 0. b. factory 
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When Boas) Was Sacred 


EVEN vestal virgins tended the 
i. ever-burning sacred flame of 
Vesta in ancient Rome. 

Absolute cleanliness was one of 
their religious obligations. Their 
house, which was maintained by the 
State, contained baths of surpassing 
beauty and luxury. 

A most important feature of the 
toilet, as well as of every great 
Roman household, was the use of 
fine oils—apparently palm and olive. 

The utter luxury of the Roman 


Palmolive 


_ In hard water or soft, hot water or cold, Palmolive lathers freely and quickly. It 
imparts a smooth, clear complexion, and adds that touch of charm unknown to any 


It is very hard—does not waste. 
Palmolive Shampoo ={"* Olive O'! 


Sham poo 
makes the hair lustrous and healthy, and is ex 
cellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair soft and tractable. Price 50 cents. 


other soap. 


N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or Sham 
poo of your local dealer, a full-size package of either 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd. 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont 


bath is today enjoyed by the more 
than two million women who use 
Palmolive Soap. 

In this delightful form, palm and olive 
oils are most perfectly blended. 

Those who use Palmolive daily find 
thereis nothing else quite like it for cleans- 
ing, soothing and nourishing even the ten- 
derest skin. It leavesthe skinsmooth, firm 
and whiteand protected againstirritation. 

Palm and Olive Oils give Palmolive its 
delicate color. Naught else is needed. 
The natural delightful fragrance isa veri- 
table breath from the Orient. And 
the price is only 15c¢ a cake. 


Palmolive Cream 
cleanses the pores of the skin and 
adds a delightful touch after the 
use of Palmolive 
Soap. Price 50 cents = Ay 


~~ 


”ALMOLIVE 











Dutch Bulbs 


from our fields in Holland 
OUR NEW BULB CATALOG 


is full of helpful suggestions on 
selecting and caring for bulbs. 
It includes the best of the 
newer varieties of tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils, 
crocus, etc.— bulbs so 
full of vitality that 
each order leads to long 
continued patronage. 
Prices are most moderate 
to your home—for 

We do not merely SELL Holland bulbs, 

,.We GROW them 

in our own nurseries at Sassenheim, Holland. Infi- 
nite care in growing, cleaning, sorting and packing 
are back of each package of bulbs which we label 
with this Dutch girltrademark. This mark is your 
protection. See it on each package of bulbs if you 
want finest results. Write for that catalog today. 
Orders should be entered early—as all bulbs are 
selected and packed in Holland. 


Gt. VAN WAVEREN & KRUIJFF 
201 Walnut Place Philadelphia 
JOHN VAN AALST, MANAGER 


Oo your garden 


Fy r 


including free delivery 














20 Days’ Trial on Your Motor | 


A Remarkable Device! 


@ The McCormick 
= Power Plug 


Replaces the spark plug 


Transforms the ordinary energy from 
battery or magneto intoa flood of high 
frequency sparks. By instantaneous 
and complete combustion it maintains 
full power strokes in the engine. 
Solid surface electrodes do away with 
burning, displacement or adjustment 
of wire points. Thousands of enthusi- 
astic users. A trial will convince you. 
Wewillsend youaset y breeee: parcels post for 20days’ 
trial on your machine. Asabookkeeping facility youcan 
send us a check or money order at $2.00 for each Power 
Plug and we wil/ send it back if you are not in every 
way satisfied. State thread; make and model of car. 


McCORMICK MFG. CO. 
206 McCormick Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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| PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Pon Villa be all the different kinds of a 


‘man he is described to be? 


On one 
side are heard fearsome tales of his cruelty 


| VILLA AND THE PROFESSOR 
| 


and savagery, and on the other well. 
jones stories of his sagacity, geniality, 
jand humanity. Perhaps it is an indica. 
‘tion of the man’s genius that such diverse 
aud contrary opinions are held of him. [py 
‘the New York Herald appears yet a new 
| picture of the rebel general. Prof. Freder- 
‘ick L. Monson, explorer, ethnologist, and 
archeologist, narrates his experiences eight 


years ago in Mexico, when Villa was his 
faithful and capable guide through the 


wilds of the interior. It was a position 


in which Villa might have profited ma- 
terially through treachery, for the Ameri- 
can was wholly at his mercy; yet Professor 
Monson never once regretted having en- 
gaged his services, and has only praise for 


his bandit guide. It was in the State of 


Sonora. He says: 
| was stopping at a large hacienda and 
jasked the owner if he could get ‘several 

good men for me. He said he could, and 
one night, about eleven o’clock, I was 
awakened and it was announced that my 
guide had arrived and had brought several 
Indian followers. I went to meet him 
and he was introduced to me as ‘* Pancho.” 
Our expedition started the next day. Just 
as | was passing out of the front gate of 
the hacienda, a salesman who represented 
a large hardware concern stopt me at the 
gate and said, ‘‘Where in the world are 
you going with that fellow?”’ He pointed 
to my guide “Pancho.” I told him my 
mission and said that ‘*Paneho”’ was my 
guide. 

“Well, Heaven help you!” said the sales- 
man. ‘That is ‘Pancho’ Villa, the bandit, 
and there is no telling what will happen 
to you. Better leave your pocketbook 
home.”’ I was a trifle uneasy, but decided 
that | would fulfil my end of the contract 

jafter hiring the man. I was to pay 
**Pancho”’ two dollars a day as guide, and 
the other Indians one dollar a day. Taking 
| the bull by the horns, I took all of the silver 
| and gold that I had in my belt and handedit 
to Villa. I told him that it was all the 
money that I had with me and that it was 
his duty to pay the men and himself each 
day. I told him I trusted him, and that if 
the money ran out before we returned to 
keep the men in good spirits, and that I 
would get more money when we got back. 

When night fell on the first day’s trip 
1 noticed that Villa directed the men to 
make my bed on the side and away from 
the beds of himself and his men. I asked 
him why he was doing so, and he informed 
me that I was a white man and the str 
perior of the party and as such ought to 
have my own bed. I protested and told 
him that he was the guide on the desert, 
and therefore the superior man, and thai 
I insisted upon sleeping in the group. 

I found his a kindly nature. He was 
very keen and knew every inch of the 
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country. His sense of humor was broad, | 

and his brain and muscles worked with | 

one accord. I began to study this man, | 
nds of a who had terrorized the wealthy of the | 

country for fifteen years, and found him | 
On one to be a sort of Robin Hood. From his | 
cruelty followers I found that he never had taken | 
™ walk a thing from a poor man. The wealthy 
always were his victims, and what he took 
from them he frequently gave to the poor. | 
indica- For three weeks we camped and lived 
together on the expedition, covering about 
six hundred kilometers. I left him as 1} 
found him—a humane, powerful, and re- 
t a new sourceful man, 


KF reder- 


eniality, 


diverse 
‘im. In 


From time to time thereafter this ac- 
quaintance was renewed for brief periods, | 
until finally Professor Monson, the last 
of this Mareh, joined General Villa before | 
Torreon, and had the opportunity of being | 


rist, and 
ces eight 
was his 
ugh the 


position personally conducted through that cam- 

ited ma- paign. The General, he says, received 

» Ameri- him with open arms: 

Profess ; - ; | 
-oteaer I campaigned with him as a spectator 
ving en- = ¥ and was well taken care of by the army. 
raise for J When we arrived near Torreon I was! 
State of with the advance and had the opportunity 
rare FR sto see the siege and fall of the city. It 

was there that Villa showed himself to be 
% the Napoleon of Mexico from a military | 
enda and standpoint. His advance upon Torreon 

t several and the taeties involved in the final attack | y li ° ais 

ould, and 3 were excellent and worthy of any military W hat qua ity In a writing paper 


c, | was 9 genius. 


that my Surrounding him were his officers, who means the most fo you ? Is it 


it several were drest. in brilliant uniforms. General ; 
wet fin Vile tokod like & poor ma who bed’ 1 good paper, good taste, correct 
aie ff Thr yuatons tane many anitqucy| | form, fashionable color, writ- 
matt [trom the li of the offcer. His’ eye ability? If 1 1s any one of these, 
vorld are 7 showed his emotions more than did his 


e pointed facial expressions. Or all of them, or any other quality 


him my As the days passed | found him very 


' was my modest. He never sought advice, but was that good writing paper should 
: always or to hear “ He would = P a ‘ : : ‘ 

the sales questions when certain things interestec 7 ‘ N . 

he bandit, him and thoroughly weighed the answers have, ) ou will find it at its best mn 

ll happen he received. 

»ecketbook FF General Villa’s very method of feeding | 

it decided and getting water for his army surmounted | ° 

» contract a problem that would have caused any | lanes men (ON 

; to pay general the greatest uneasiness. It was | 

ruide, and necessary for him to bring all his water | [THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER) 
Taking gj for many miles by train. To protect this | 

‘the silver line was a great drain on his main army, | CORRECT WEDDING PAPER THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 

handed it but he managed to do it. Nothing in the | , , ; <a 

as all the (3% way of food escaped him with the advance | The newest style in A paneled Correspond- 

hat it was Ff of the army. While the siege of Torreon | Weddi P a ; P. f ri h di 

nself each § Was going on the army was in a bad fix edding : a pers: 1S ence aper OF rich aig- 

nd that if for food and some of the men suffered Crane’s Kid Finish nity. May be bought 

turned to severely from cold. These facts are not | with plate-marked pan- wherever good writing 

nd that I generally known, but Torreon had to be | 1. Ss | all bes ‘is sold Us: bl 

got back taken not only to further the advance of | el. Samples w ill besent paper is sold. Usable 

day’s trip the Constitutionalist army, but because | for 10c. postage. samples for 10c. postage. 

1e men {0 of the shortage in supplies. Many nights | 

way from the soldiers ate but little food after fight- | asia udu ebenee tte 
I asked ing all day, and when the night winds! ice” gms 

oiafons — “* blow beer were _— to light | barael EATON, CRANE & 

nd the st res to keep them warm because of the | Palace 5 Car _s IAN 

1 ought to deadly fire of the Federal snipers, who | Wn s% ys PIKE COMPANY 

1 and told opened up with a hail of bullets on the | ap New York Pittsfield, Mass. 

the desert, fires, | 

, and that § During the engagement at Torreon, 1| 

‘oup. stood on a hill 700 feet high and watched | 
He wa 9 the battle. Villa was here, there, and | 

ch of the everywhere. His horse, a buekskin-col-| 
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* |ored animal, seemed to know exactly what | 


BK VERY Motorist. 


should know that spark 
plugs can make or mar the 
efficiency of the engine—in 
reality they are the keystone 
of that most important factor, 
the ignition system. 


So that you can select a spark plug 
that is just right for your particular 
engine we have prepared, 


“Locating the Spark Plug” 


it’s a little book which describes good 
and bad plugs—tells you which to 
choose and which to avoid. 

It’s a complete treatise on one of the most 
important parts of an engine and should not 
be passed up *by any motorist anxious for 
maximum service. 

Justa line ona post card will bring it to you. 
Say: ‘‘Send me the free booklet — 
‘Locating the Spark Plug.’ I drive a 


BOSCH MAGNETO CoO. 


235 West 46th Street New York 


199 Service Stations to Serve 
Bosch Users 


to do, and he carried the General from 
one end of the line to the other. The ap- 
| proach on Torreon was made in a fan-shape 
formation, and the attack was made from 
the east, west, and north at the same 
time. The Federal troops fought valiantly, 
but the attack was irresistible. It was at 
this time, however, that I changed my 
mind with regard to the courage of the 
Mexican soldier, which I had always 
| doubted. 

I noted also during the battle that 
General Villa has a remarkably quick mind 
in a crisis. Several times when his men 
were being turned at certain points he | 
personally rode to the scene and spurred 
them on to new efforts. His courage is 
wonderful, and the word fear is not in his 
vocabulary. 


TY COBB ON THE BATTING ART 


N the opinion of Ty Cobb—who ought 
to know—being a champion hitter is no 
easy job. There are, to be sure, men who 
are ‘‘natural-born”’ hitters, like Jackson, of 
the Cleveland outfield, and a few others of 
the top-liners, but they are the minority, 
and their hitting is rarely of the greatest 
value to a team, as it is not scientific, and 
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the batter never knows just where the ball 
is going to land. For the scientific hitter, 
the man who has been trained to hit and is 
continually refining that training and at- 
tempting to hold as well as advance his 
record, there is plenty of hard work ahead. 
| And there is, too, a constant demand on his 
| nervous strength. 





To be among the top- 
|liners is a nervous strain. The men know 
' 


how fall below 


easy it is to past per- 


who has not learned how fatal it is to fret. 
In The Associated Sunday Magazines Ty 
| Cobb, collaborating with Edward Lyell 
| Fox, recounts his own difficulties and 


|those of other stick artists. There was 


Snodgrass in 1910, for example, who came | 


sailing up on a streak of phenomenal bat- 
ting into the group of National League 
leaders. Then he looked down from his 
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eminence and got dizzy. He grew so 
anxious about holding his place that this 
and nothing else, in Cobb’s opinion, was 
responsible for his subsequent fall tc. .200. 
| Discussing the idiosyncrasies of those who 
| run up high averages, he mentions the 
tendency to declare that a pitcher whom 
| they can not hit ‘‘has nothing on the ball,”’ 
| and their invariable insistence that the man 
|they do hit is wreathed in curves of the 
wickedest and most baffling description. 
He says: 


Managers know this tendency of ball- 
| players. If allowed to go unchecked, it 
breeds overconfidence, which in baseball 
is doubly bad. Clark Griffith, manager of 
Washington, is a great man to knock this 
|out of his players. The Detroit club had 
{a young pitcher in the box last fall, and 





pemeneers then they feel the crowd's | 
| jeers, and that means worry—to the man | 
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Washington was slamming his curves to all 
parts of the field. 

“That kid pitcher Detroit has in there,” 
I heard Griffith say to one of his men who 
had made three hits, “‘must be pretty soft 


for you fellows. You can fatten your 
patting averages to-day. And they all 
need it.” 

“Pretty soft!’’ replied the player in- 
dignantly. ‘Why, his curve has a hook on 
it like a hairpin, and you can hardly see 
his fast one! We’ve just got our eyes on 
the ball—that’s all.” 

“That’s old bunk,” returned Griffith. 
“Whenever you fellows are hitting, the 
piteher always has lots of stuff.” 

McGraw is another one who ‘‘rides”’ 
some of his players when they’re in a 
batting streak. He used to go rough- 
shod over little Josh Devore. Josh was a 
“‘good-money”’ player. If a crisis pre~ 
sented itself, he would invariably rise to 
it; but during the regular season he was not 
ambitious. He would make three hits one | 
day, and then idle along, swaggering in| 
their brief glamour. One day Devore lined | 
out a three-bagger, and when, after sliding | 
into third, he rose to his feet and brushed 
the dust from his pants he looked around 
pretty well satisfied with himself. McGraw, 
who was standing in the coaching box, saw 
this and immediately cried: 

“Say, Josh, I guess that fellow in there 
hasn’t got much to-day when even you can 
whang him. How do you hit them—with 
your eyes shut?”’ | 

McGraw knew Devore’s fault—lack of 
ambition—and he used this method of | 
prodding him. He always made him think | 
he had to try hard to keep his job, and in 
this way got results. 





There are many curious things about 
crack batting. Besides the natural hitters, 
who can never teach another to bat as they 
do, and who were never taught, there are 
streak hitters, and one-field hitters, be- 
sides other varieties. And there are many 
curious ways of breaking a run of luck, 
‘getting the number”’ of a certain pitcher, 
and so on. Ty gives examples of some of 


these: 


| think that good judgment is one of the 
biggest essentials to heavy hitting. I 
always try to keep the other team on their 
toes, so they won’t know where the ball is 
going. My attack is directed at the third 
baseman. I try to worry him. I bluff 
him into thinking that I am going to 
bunt; then I cross him by smashing one 
right at him. I always watch the short- 
stop, and if he gives signs of covering 
second base I drill one through him. 

Collins, of the Athletics, is one of the 
greatest scientific hitters. Foster, of Wash- 
ington, is another good nipper at the ball. 
He’s likely to punch it anywhere. Con- 
trary to general impression, Speaker, of the 
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‘flat’ tire usually occurs when 
you need your car most? And 
that’s the time when you wish you 
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operating demountable rim 

made—that rim is Stanweld 
Number Sixty. 
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mountable Rim | 
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ing six automatic clamps two turns 
each. Then you unlock the toggle- 
lock as shown in the illustration. 

Notice how the inside of the casing 
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you to separate the tire from the side- 
rings. ‘That inner band you see in the 
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You'll never know what time and 
strength economy are until you own a 
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Demountable Rims. 
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And 
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ber Sixty Rims at 
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Stanweld Number Six- 
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old car for a very mod- 
erate sum. We'll tell 
you where to buy them. 
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Send it today. 
Ifyou prefer straight-side 
tires we have some infor- 
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you intensely. The 
straight-side type of the 
NumberSixty Rim is made 
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old types of straight-side 
rims. That meansa larger 
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increased riding-comfort, 


m™ greater tire-mileage. 


The Number Sixty Rim 
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straight-side type by 
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about the Number Six- 
ty—features that are 
incorporated in no 
other make of de- 
mountable rim. 
We'd like to tell 
you more about 
them. 
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Boston Red Sox, is not a slugger. He is a | 
clever, scientific batter. It is peculiar that 
McInnes, the Athletics’ first baseman, is a 
strong hitter against star pitchers and | 
poor against weak pitchers. In his case | 
it’s all a state of mind. I think that | 
Connie Mack, of the Athletics, more than 
any other manager, studies his men so as | 
to make them good hitters. When he | 
signed Oldring, his left fielder, the ‘‘ Rube” | 


was weak on a slow curve. Barry, his| 
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| plate and swung into the ball, lining it out 


|‘‘chopping” the ball he broke up game 
| after game, and climaxed it in the memor- 
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short-stop, was a joke-hitter. Walsh, his 
|right fielder, never looked good if the 
pitcher threw a curve. Mack has not 
only made Barry one of the most danger- 
| ous pinch-hitters in the American League, 
| but he has even improved Baker. Under 
|}him Harry Davis, his old first-base star, 
| became one of the most consistent batters 
‘on the circuit. 

Frank Chance is another manager who 
transforms the batting styles of the men 
junder him. When he led the Chicago 
Cubs, Tinker, his short-stop, used to be 
Mathewson’s mark. 

One day, by throwing a low, slow curve 
over the outside corner of the plate, 
Matty struck out Tinker three times. 
Chance began to ponder this. He con- 


that is, held it well up from the handle 
and crowded the plate. Whereupon he 
made Tinker change his style. He told his 
short-stop to use a long bat, to hold it at 
the extreme end, and to stand as far back 
in the batter’s box.as he could get. The 
next time Matty pitched that low, wide 
Tinker stept almost across the 


for a two-bagger. 


From that day he was 
Matty’s nemesis. 


By “poling” instead of 


able play-off game for the National League 
championship in 1908, when his hits off 
Matty won for Chicago. 

When Detroit had a team of sluggers we 
discovered weakness in Ed Walsh. To 
find a weakness in the “Iron Man of the 
White Sox’”’ was an achievement in itself. 
Walsh is a spitball pitcher. We dis- 
covered that whenever Walsh really wet 
the ball to pitch a real spitter, he un- 
consciously raised his eyebrows, and this 
made the peak of his cap go up and down. 
If he was only bluffing, and held the ball 
before his face and pretended to wet it, 





| to watch the peak of the cap. 
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the peak of the cap was stationary. That 
gave away Walsh. All we had to do was 
If it moved, 
we knew it was going to be a spitter; if it 
didn’t move, it was bound to be a straight 
one. As a result, everybody waited until 
the peak stood still, and then they swung 
their bats as hard as they could, and poor 
Walsh wondered why the ball went bounc- 
ing off the fences. Later in the season 
some one tipped him off that he was giving 
himself away, and that ended our heavy 
hitting against him. 

It is a coincidence that Eddie Collins, of 
the Athletics, discovered a very similar 
weakness in Frank Smith, a_ spitball 
pitcher, also of the White Sox. Whenever 
Smith was going to throw a real spitter 
he looked down at the ball, cupped in his 
hands; whenever it was a fake spitter, a 
straight one, he forgot to look down. The 
Athletics just watched his eyes and knew 
what was coming. Another thing they 
found out about Smith was that he would 
never throw to first base to catch a man 
napping unless he had first looked in the 
direction of third; and that once he had 
gazed steadily at the home plate it meant 
that nothing would move him not to throw 
the ball to the batter. As a result base- 
runners were able to get all kinds of start 
on him. 

Drucke, who gave promise of being a 
good pitcher with the New York Giants, 








also had a weakness. Just as Drucke was 
about to deliver the ball to the plate he 
always made a peculiar motion with his | 
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knee. Consequently the base-runner 
watched his knee, and as soon as it moved 
they started for second. McGraw unde. 
took to correct this fault; but Drucke com. 
plained that if he did not bend his knee he 
felt awkward and unsure of himself. 

In going after a pitcher the managey 
work with the batters. In 1910, with the 
bases full in the first game between the 
Giants and the Yankees, McGraw and 
Bridwell got after Ford. Two were out 
and Bridwell had not been hitting. It Was 
evident, tho, that Ford was beginning to 
crack under the strain; for he threw Brid. 
well two bad balls. At once McGray 
strode from the third base coaching-box 
and stopt the game. Calling Bridwell 
aside, he whispered something to him, 
The Yankees began to wonder what it was, 
Some of them, especially Ford, became g 
little nervous. Ford was wild on the next 
ball, and it hit Bridwell in the shins. 4s 
the rules provide, the umpire waved hin 
to first base, and the run was forced from 
third. 

All the Yankees, all the fans, most of the 
Giants, thought that McGraw had given 
Bridwell orders to get hit purposely. He 
had done nothing of the kind. He had 
simply sized up the situation and, doing 
some quick thinking, had decided to make 
use of a psychological trick. By the very 
act of drawing Bridwell aside and whisper. 
ing something to him, he completely broke | 
the wavering Ford. This is what he said 
to Bridwell: 

“Say, Al, do you expect a big crop on 
the farm next spring?”’ 


Among the other stumbling-blocks of 
the hitter, Ty Cobb mentions crowds. He 
feels, for his own part, that the crowds have 
often misjudged him, partly because of an 
early impetuosity of his that they have 
not forgotten, and partly because his 
manner on the field is still decidedly ¥ 
aggressive. His experiences with some 
crowds have been, as a result of thes 
traits, amusing in both pleasant and w- 
pleasant ways. He mentions one that was 
both kinds at once and befell at one time 
when Detroit was playing Cleveland: 


I slid into third base “riding high,” with § 


spikes aglimmer. I did this purposely; for 
Olsen, the Cleveland baseman, had beet § 
blocking runners. I wanted to scare him. } 
He saw the spikes, and kept out of the 
way thereafter. 

“T guess we'll call it off, Ty,” he said, § 
and grinned. 

There was no hard feeling between 
It was all in the game. 

But right behind the visiting team’ 
bench was a man with a voice of a mor 
strous bullfrog. Every time there was 
lull in the uproar of the park his voit 
would croak, ‘Dirty work! Dirty worl, } 
Cobb! I'll get you after the game! Look 
out for me at the players’ gate!” 

Well, he kept after me all the afternool, 
and began to get on my nerves. Finally! 
shouted back something in his general ¢ 
rection. I couldn’t see who he was; but! 
concluded he must be as big as a hous 
possibly a pugilist. The game over, sollt / 
of the players offered to go out the galt 
with me. If there was going to be # 
attack, they wanted to see that I got! 


(Continued on page 1562) 
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WINTON SIX Model 21—Now Ready 


1561 





A New Beauty for 1915 


With Distinctive Individuality for You Personally 





T= rare beauty of this car challenges admiration. Best of all, we give 
your personal car a special individuality to meet your own good taste 
and to distinguish your car from every other owner’s car. But that’s a 
matter we prefer to take up with you personally. 


All the sterling features of Winton construction are retained in Model 21. The 
enlarged radiator and bonnet blend into a pleasing unit with the new body, which is of 
singularly attractive design. The raised stream-line panel has been seen heretofore on 
limousines only. Doors are wider and swing on concealed hinges. No outside handles. 
Seats are roomier. The cowl board arrangement is new. A tonneau light is provided. 
Springs are always automatically oiled by Dann cushion inserts. Wheel base 136 inches 


(on four-passenger and runabout cars, 130 inches). Especial provision has been made 
for the most satisfying comfort. 














Note the Equipment: 
Electric starter, or Air starter. You may have First-grade Warner speedometer. 
your choice without extra charge. Improved tire carriers at rear. 
Complete electric lighting system. Demountable rims. 
One-man top of finest mohair; has easily Tires—37 x 5-inch, all around. 


handled curtains. Power-driven tire pump. 
New-design rain-vision glass front. Full set of tools. 


Klaxon electric horn, concealed under bonnet. The price of the five-passenger car is 
Waltham eight-day clock, with highest-grade $3250 fully equipped, and — 
watch movement. You may write your own guarantee. 





















Write for 1915 catalog; now ready. Ask us about the exclusive feature 
of individuality for your own car. 




























The Winton Motor Car Company, 77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branch Houses in 20 Leading Automobile Centers. 






















“In ‘Whip’ I have 
completed the work 
begun by my father 
seventy years ago.” 


I found Mr. M. C. Patterson, president 
of the Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co. Inc., 
in his factory, sleeves rolled up—the busi- 
est man in sight. He was blending 
*“Whip’? Tobacco. To safeguard the 
secret of his blend, I thought. But this 
was the wrong assumption. 

Mr. Patterson blends ‘‘Whip’’ himself 
because he can’t teach anyone else to 
blend it to his liking. 

What Mr. Patterson has learned from 
his father, who made fine smoking to- 
baccos all his life, and what he has 
learned from his own 30 years’ experi- 
ence in making smoking tobaccos, can- 
not be imparted to others. 

Mr. Patterson says: **In ‘Whip’ I have 
completed the work begun by my father 
70 yearsago. We have always sought for 
a satisfying, fragrant blend that would 
at_ the same time be mild and soothing. 
There’s not a bite in a carload of ‘Whip.’ 

***Whip’ is so good that I could sell 
it at double the pfice once I could get 
smokers to smoke a pipeful. But I'd 
rather sell ‘Whip’ by millions of cans at 
a small profit than sell less at a big profit. 
Task only five cents an ounce for ‘Whip,’ 
ten cents for two ounces.”’ 

‘‘Whip”’ is put up in one-ounce tins 
at 5c., two-ounce tins at 10c.; also in 
handsome Pottery Patented Self-Moist- 
ening Pound Humidors. 


OUNCE TIN FREE 


Mr. .Patterson is proud of ‘‘Whip.’’ 
And to prove his good faith, he will 
gladly.send you a one-ounce can free if 
you will write him a postal. 


Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Also makers of ‘“‘Queed”—the big 24 oz. 10c. tin 


—a little stronger than “Whip” and, we believe, a 
little better than many 2 oz. 10c. tobaccos. 


Inc., 
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aS Autoglas 


Patented May 2nd, ro1t 
The only comfortable goggle 
The only efficient eye protector 


ITHOUT rims, hinged at the center, neat 

and inconspicuous; conforms to the con- 

tour of the face, excludes wind as well as dust, 

and at the same time affords absolutely unob- 

structed vision. Temples covered with compo- 

sition of silk and cotton makes them easy on 
the ears. Lenses either amber color or white. 

Any Optician, Sy, S Goods or Motor Supply 


Touse can equip you f they haven't them, write 
tous. We ‘Ul see that you get them. 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE 


F. A. Hardy & Co. 


Dept. D Chicago, Il. 
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(Continued from page 1560) 


square deal. As we passed through the 
gate I heard the bullfrog voice, only now 
ij was very friendly. It said: 

“Hello, Ty! How are you?” 

1 looked around, and saw an amazing 
sight. That voice was coming from a man 
who looked five feet high and didn’t weigh 
a hundred pounds! 

“That’s the fellow who was going to eat 
you up, Ty,” said Moriarty. 

Well, the players gave me the laugh on 
that thing for a couple of days. 


Another story relates how a lucky chance 
put a double charge into a trick that the 
Detroits loaded up for the Yankees. The 
original trick and its subsequent amplifica- 
tion are described: 


If 1 reached first base, Crawford, 
followed me, was to bunt. 
stopping at second, the usual play on a 
sacrifice, | was to whirl along to third. 
The first time we worked this play it was 
successful. Hal Chase was caught nap- 
ping. That afternoon after the game | 
looked around our club-house for a drink 
of water. 

**Where’s 
trainer. 

“You'll have to go into the Yankees’ 
coop.” 

At the old American League grounds in 
New York the two club-houses adjoined 
each other. I walked into the Yankees’ 
quarters and stopt at the cooler near the 
door. The New York players were hidden 
by a high row of lockers. I heard my 
name mentioned. Chase was talking. 

‘‘Cobb made us look like chumps to-day 
on that bunt play,” he said. ‘*To-morrow 
we'll get him. You stick to third base, and 
I’ll play the ball there without paying any 
attention to the batter going to first.” 

‘All right,” replied the man to whom 
Chase was talking. From his squeaky, 
penetrating voice I recognized him as 
Austin, the New York third baseman. 

I sneaked out of the club-house without 
any one seeing me, and got hold of 
Crawford. 

“Sam,” I said, ‘‘Chase is going to cross 
us on that bunt play to-morrow. Now, 
when we do it you dig for first base and 
I'll stop at second. They’re going to try 
to get me at third. We’ll both be safe, 
instead of your being put out at first.” 

The next day I got on base. Crawford 
bunted; Chase rushed in and pounced on 
the ball. After rounding second I made a 
pretense of continuing to third; but pulled 
up sharp. Chase fell for it, slammed the 
ball to Austin, and we were both safe. 
That made Chase sore. He is always sore 
when one of his schemes goes wrong. 

““Why didn’t you go on to third that last 
trip, Ty?” he asked. 

“Because I got a drink of water in your 
club-house yesterday,” I replied. 

‘I knew you must have been tipped off,” 
growled Chase. 

“You tipped yourself off,” I grinned. 

But Chase thereafter perfected his play 
to such an extent that altho we worked 
ours on other teams nineteen out of twenty- 
one times that season, we did not dare to try 
it against the Yankees. 

To be at the top of the batting averages 


who 
Instead of 


our cooler?” I asked the 
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CAMP BY THE WAYSIDE 


A Dressing Room for Bathing Parties 
A Sleeping Room on the Road 
Stop where you will—tie your Auto Tent to your car, Sleep 
in the open. Camp along the streams anywhere. Pita) 
your Tent where fancy strikes you. No poles, fastens to 
the side of the car. Four sides enclosed. Doors in front 
next to car and in side wall. Step from car into tent. Se 
up in three minutes. 
LIGHT and PACKS TIGHT 
Makes a roll no bigger than a Steamer rug 
Made P Sea Island Cotton. Waterproofed. Roped and 
eyeletted. 
For Large Touring Cars 
8x8 feet. Weight, 10% Ibs. . 
For Fords and Small Cars 
7x6 feet. Weight, tolbs.. . . 29.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of Price or proper rei 


TEPEE TENTS 
For the children 
Complete, $4.00 


Per Pair 


One Side 
+ $34.00 


17.50 
15.00 
rences,. 


PORCH 
HAMMOCKS 
Sixstyles. Send 
for Catalog and 
Price List 


~Y 
Tents, Hammocks, Canvas Goods of Every De 


THE CLEVELAND-AKRON 
1272 West Third Street 


scription, . 


BAG CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








LEAN YOUR PIPE 

OF ALL NICOTINE! 
Put about 10 drops of No-Nik in your pipe 
and within a minute it will be ab- 
solutely clean, sweet, tasteless and 
odorless. No-Nik eats up al! puisonous 
nicotine. Is harmless and casy to use. 
Guaranteed to purify your pipe or 
money back. Send 25c ato ynce for full 

size bottle (enough for 48 pip« 


Tolax Chemical Co., Inc., Utica, N.Y, 


25¢ 


Sample for luce 
Agents Wanted 











TRY IT ON THE DOG—FREE 


———— 
- Our Medicinal Dog Soap is 
abaotstely pure, contains no 
harmfuldrugs. Cleanses the 
skin and keeps it healthy. 
Stimulates the growth and 
silkylustre of the hair. Posi- 
tively rids a dog pf fleas. 
FREE Sample cake and 
pamphlet on Canine 
Diseases—send postal. 

” Condition ¥ Pills—worm Capsules—Mange Embrocation 

THE DRUMMOND CO., 1316 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic 
tionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed information.” 
26,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many vale 
able supplementary features. Cloth, 25cents; exible leather, 
50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





- New York and Londos 


FOLDING BATH TUB 





New Invention 


Costs but little and will last for years. Weight oly 
15 pounds. Requires but little water, and no plumbing 
necessary. Folds into small roll and no more troubleto 
carry thanavalise. Enjoy the delights of a full lengtl 
bath in your private room. Far superior to a tin tub 
A fine big money maker for agents, who are making 
thousands of dollars with this wonderful new invet 
tion. Two daily sales means $10 profit. We sive yo 
complete instructions, assistance and cooperaiion. No 
charge for territory. Don’t delay but send in yot 
name at once asking for our big agency propositiow 
Demonstrating tub free ; also full descriptive circulat 
Agencies given only to responsible parties. 


Robinson Cabinet Mig. Co. 
437 Factories Building - Toledo, Ohi? 
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rest of them, you have to keep on the job 
ready to meet trick with trick. I have ob- 
served that baseball is not unlike a war, and 
when you come right down to it we batters 
are the heavy artillery. 





A BRIMSTONE SLEUTH 


HE question whether the office seeks 
T he man or the man the office has 


been definitely decided in regard to one 
office in New York City. This one sought | 
widely and for a long time before it found a 
man who would take it. Chronic office- | 
seekers, who had pestered the officials for | 
years for “something soft,” turned sadly 


Good 
pay and light work were not enough of an 


away when offered this position. 


inducement. And the fact that it was a 
“life job” only made it worse, for the 
position is that of Inspector of Infernal 
Machines, and the inspector, consequently, 


is always liable to find his quest of ex- 
plosives too successful for his health. The 
thought of waiting in uneasy dread for 
that last moment was too much for the 
job-hunters’ nerves. 


bomb inspector in New York must face 
nearly every day. No wonder that Owen 
Eagan was the only applicant, and. that | 


he holds his place unenvied by all men 
Charles F. 
official in The American Magazine. 


Person tells of this solitary 
How 


the office of bomb inspector originated is | 


narrated: 


Nineteen years ago, an Italian girl | 
found a weird-looking package on the side- | 


walk and innocently handed it to a patrol- | 
man, who carried it home that night and | 


offered it to an official at headquarters 
the following day. This official fingered 
the package rather suspiciously and _ re- 
turned it to the patrolman. 

“Get out of here with that bomb,’ he 
roared, whereupon the officer took a ferry 
across the East River and surreptitiously 
dropt the package en route. 

“If we only had a man who could 
open bombs!” mused the official after he 
had regained his composure. Calling up 
Fire Headquarters, he learned that such a 
man could fill a most urgent need. If | 
the fire and police officials wanted a bomb 
wizard, who could object? Consequently, 
the following job was ready for applicants: 

Wanted—A man with nerve enough to 
ope n bombs. To work for three bosses 

-the city, the Fire Department, and the 
Police Department, besides the three 
million inhabitants between Staten Island 
and the Bronx, and get paid by one, the 
city. No pension, no advancement, no 
doctor’s bills paid, no day, night, or Sunday 
off duty. Salary, $1,500. 

A month passed—no applicants. Fully 
three thousand policemen getting $1,200 
+ year heard of the $1,500 job, but passed 
i up. 

“You don’t want a bomb inspector,” 
Sanne one applicant in a deprecatory 
manner; “‘you need an undertaker.” 


vin Owen Hagan was secured. Just 
why he wants to bet $1,500 a year with the 


along with Baker, Collins, Jackson, and the 7 


But that is what the | 
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More Heat for Less Money! 


A Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boiler 


makes more heat for less money than any other hand 
fired, low pressure boiler in existence. 


Various tests prove its efficiency averages 


22% higher than other boilers. By that we mean it takes 
| from coal, and uses for heat making purposes, on an average, 22% 
| more of the heat than can be secured from coal by the ordinary boiler. 


Here is another fact: 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Firebox Boilers 


» are smokeless. 
Even when burning 
the cheaper grades 
of soft coal they will 
not make enough 
smoke to conflict 
with any smoke or- 


dinance no matter how 
stringent. 














| 


| 
| 


| 
That means that 
instead of paying high 
prices for Anthracite the 
cheaper grades of soft 
coalcan be used. Anad- 
ditional saving beyond 
the 22% mentioned 
above. 





<= sil 
inte Stair iii §02-522 East 77th Street. 
‘our Kewanee Boilers and Two Kewanee 
Water Heating Garbage Burners. 


KEWANEE. BOILER COMPANY 
Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
Chicago New York St. Louis Kansas City 











For Any Kind of Filing Proposition Consult 


Amberg File & Index Co. 


1400 to 1416 Fulton Street, Chicago 79 and 81 Duane Street, New York 


Doing business with specialists in our line is just as profitable as getting the best service 
and advice in any other field of activity. 


Selecting furniture is important but is only the beginning and is after all the least im- 
portant part of installing a filing outfit. Any number of people can sell you furniture and 
leave the rest to you, with a possibility that both furniture and equipment after a little time 
will prove unsatisfactory. There is quite a difference between buying furniture and 
installing a system. 

The idea that any man, clever or otherwise, can install his own system is a mistake. It takes years to 
acquire a knowledge of the many ways things can be done and the right material to use in doing them. We 


find it difficult to handle some things even though we have installed 60,000 filing systems and have had 45 
years’ experience. 


Our method of procedure is (whenever possible) to send a competent man, who with your help and coopera- 
tion will plan the complete system you need. Our prices for what we furnish are published in our Catalogue and 
there is no charge for services. 


For Preliminary Reading Send for Catalogue No. 1819 A 
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Ror electric 


“The a i Her™ 
REALLY STARTS YOUR ENGINE 


Easily installed on any make of car 


Special Type for FORDS 


This is what you want—a starter that startzer! It is not a com- 
plicated “system,” not a contraption for doing your cranking 
sitting down. It is jus! a simple, sensible starter that “does 
the business” without any fuss, “try-it-agains” or “hope-so’s.” 


ALL YOU DO IS PUSH THE PEDAL 


The startzer! power is that of a coiled, flat spring, which is re- 
wound and locked by the engine. Its simple perfection results 
from our recognizing the me sy of the a fact that a sprin 

a 


has two ends. Let us explain: SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET. 


IMPORTANT: Check with order, if you prefer, guarantees immediate 
shipment, Name your car. Your money back after thirty days trial if you 
are willing to part with the gtartzer! 


PRICES: Fora Ford, $75.00. For any other car, $85.00 
GOOD DEALERS may still get GOOD TERRITORY 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES COMPANY 


502 KELLOGG STREET, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
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‘city that he can open all infernal machines 


successfully does not appear. Fifteen 
hundred is good money, and if one only 
has enough confidence to believe oneself 
infallible, it must seem like very easy 
money as well. Possibly there is for some 
natures a delightful thrill in the constant 
thought of such a risk—otherwise how 
would the Mississippi River steamboats of 
olden days have secured an adequate 
supply of little negroes to sit on safety. 
valves? But it is not a common experience, 
Owen Eagan’s work is that of a detective, a 
well as geographer of the shorter routes to 
eternity. By analysis of the machines he 
takes apart he secures much evidence that 
is of value to the law. He has supreme 
confidence in his deductions, and we read: 


His experience in digging out of hell 
fire and brimestone such tangible evi- 
dence as might assist the police in the 
apprehension of the bomb-making gen- 
try has enabled him to come to the dar- 


ing conclusion that there are character. ° 


istics in the making of bombs which 
prove almost to a certainty that they are 
constructed by an individual or group 
of individuals employing the same method. 
The detectives laughed at Eagan when he 
first said this, but to-day they acknowledge 
it to be true. 

When an alleged gang of bomb-men 








Just Fifteen Minutes at Bedtime 


is only those few minutes a day it is 

! possible for you to get the knowledge 
of literature, the broad culture, that every 
University strives to give. 


This is no idle promise. The leading educa- 
tor of his day, who has trained thousands of 
college men, says: ‘‘ The faithful and consider- 
ate reading of these books will give any man 
the essentials of a liberal education, even if he 
can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.’ 


What books? The answer is contained in the 
free booklet mentioned below; it is the most 
valuable booklet ever written for the man who 
wants advice on what or how to read. It con- 
tains the story of 


eo THE FAMOUS FIVE-FOOT 
15 MINUTES | SHELF OF BOOKS 
AT BEDTIME. Now Yours for Only a Few Cents a Day 


One hundred thousand business men are using 
the pleasant, helpful reading courses therein laid out. They are reading the great histories, 
seeing the great plays, hearing the great orations, meeting the great men of history. 


A FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU 


We want to send you by mail a ‘‘ Guide Booklet to Books,’’ absolutely free. 

It is the mést valuable little booklet of its kind ever written; it shows how to select a library 

without waste or worry, what books are worth 
while, what are not. It contains the best advice to 

P.F.COLLIER & SON, 416 W.13th St., New York 


you of sixty-seven great ators j 
Without any obligation whatever to me, please send y ig! & educa on just what and 


me a copy of the free “Guide Booklet to Books, how to read for success. 
with the story of the Five-Foot Shelf. 
Lit. Dig. 6-27-14 





CLIP THE COUPON 








The booklet was printed to give away; your 
ennseeeeseeseeseee a nencceseenee copy is wr u il; 
If you have children and want them to read =" Py . Pre d . P and ready baa mail; ™ 
the right books, put a »’ in this square _, obligation; merely clip this coupon now. 


was arrested in October the detectives 


|announced that at last they had the 


original band of bomb-makers and _placers 
and no one need fear more outrages, 
Lagan, however, came forth with the 
explanation that the men arrested were, 
no doubt, responsible for many ex 
plosions, but he _ insisted that the 


weeks had passed and no explosion took 
place. But before another week _ the 
biggest bomb of all went off and _ this 
was followed by thirteen more of equal 
intensity, which threw the detective 
foree in despair, for the guilty gang 
was supposedly behind iron doors. They 


he talks the others keep still. 
The ‘‘bomb industry” in New York 
began to be a serious menace ten yeals 


hour or two to himself. Nowadays bombs 
are coming so fast he calls up _ the 


hour to let one of the three bosses know 
where he is. To show the _ increasing 
popularity of Black Hand  extortiot, 
Eagan handled only thirteen bombs 
1908, while last year there were 145, with 
a property damage estimated at $17,431, 
an increase of ninety-three over 1912. 


bombs found is capable of blowing Eagal 
to.smithereens were it not for the care le 
takes to safeguard his life. Once he ha 
literally picked a bomb apart and bs 
supplied the police with working clues lt 
unconsciously finds himself the enemy 4 


cognizant of that fact, he carries ™ 
revolver for protection, and the only meali 
he uses to elude the vengeful is to kee? 
his whereabouts secret. You won't fis 





most important gang was still at [ 
large. They laughed at him when two 


believe Eagan at headquarters now; when f 


ago, but in those days Eagan had a ff 


Bureau of Combustibles every _ hal § 


And every one of the unexplored 


the very men who make bombs. Yet 7 
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his name, address, or telephone number in | 
any directory, and long ago he discarded 
the use of mail-boxes. Should you call at 
Fire Headquarters and ask where Eagen 
lives they will puncture you with a thou- 
sand questions, yet tell you nothing. 

No one has ever offered to be his un- 
derstudy, nor is there any one to succeed 


him when he quits. If he should be 
killed to-morrow in the performance of 
duty his wife and four children would 
be left without insurance money, for no 
insurance company will take him as a 
risk. Neither can he if he is injured, 
or his family if he is killed while open- 
ing one of those death-dealing contrap- 
tions, sue the city for damages. And | 
for this risk he gets $1,500 a year! 





THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


. 2 ) 


difference 


who does not 
the forms of the 
publican governments of France and the 
United States, the recent trouble with the 
French cabinet must have seemed incom- 
For in this country it 
sometimes as difficult to dislodge a cabinet 
member as it is, apparently, 
in France. Because the 
the in the 
persons of its members, responsible to the 
Parliament for nearly every official action 
of the the Parliament takes far 


ohe 


in re- 


prehensible. is 
to retain any 
Freneh form of 
cabinet, 


government makes 


President, 


more interest in the personnel of the 
cabinet than does our Congress. Conse- 
quently, for a new Premier to form a 


cabinet and, having them gathered to- 
gether and firmly under his control, to make 
the Parliament indorse them and agree 
upon them, is a task that might well daunt 
any aspirant for French political honors. 
At this writing René Viviani has, for the 
second time, formed a eabinet. His first 
attempt was a failure; but after the failure 
of the Ribot cabinet he turned again to the 
task. When his second list was presented 
to the Parliament it was approved by a 
generous majority vote, and this in spite 
of the fact that it was practically identical 
with the list submitted by his immediate 
predecessor, Ribot. Indications are that 
it is the personality of M. Viviani himself, 
rather than the men he has chosen, that 
finally brought him success where others 
have failed. The New York Evening 


Post's Paris correspondent gives a brief | 


sketch of the new Premier’s career, such 


us may indicate wherein the strength of 
that character lies: 


René Viviani is in his fifty-second year, 
Which is about the age of nearly all the 
wctive leaders of French polities. He was | 
born in Algiers, where a new France of 
mixed race is springing up. After his uni- 
versity studies at the Paris Law Faculty, 
he was enrolled in the Algerian bar. A man 
of his ability was sure to gravitate toward 
Paris, and there, in 1889, he was chosen 
secretary of the Paris bar, an honorable 


(Continued on page 1570) 
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made only of one uniforn 


ing value. 


lubricating oil ‘“‘cushion”’ eases 
£ 


up evenly and cleanly. 


Sold on Land 
at the Garage, General Store or 
Grocery selling auto supplies 
If your dealer 


Write for The Lubrican. 


Dept. ga 
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“It Makes a 


” 


ha nnd e 


UR Marine Oil is to the life of your Motor Boat what 
our Motor Oil is to the life of your Car. 


Each oil is 
1, base crude of tested quality and 


lubricativeness, and is manufactured by a special process which 
preserves the molecules of the oil and consequently its lubricat- 
Thus while they are thoroughly filtered of free car- 
bon and impurities, they nevertheless hold their potency and life. 


By forming an even film of oil between the metal parts, it pre- 
serves the life of the Motor and increases its efficiency. 


This 


the contact between parts and 


leaves the least carbon deposit upon them, because it burns 
Frictional losses 


are thus minimized. 
Sold on Sea 
Motor Boat Club or 
on the Float 


at the 


cannot supply 


you, get it from us direct. 
Buy the Oil in the Blue Can. 2 Five-Gal. Cans to the Case. 
Tell Us Your Make and We'll Tell You Your Grade. 


It’s free for the asking. 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 








Graphite 
Lubricants 


put the double-cross 
on that busy little 
jinx called “Friction” 


Equally good for 
motor cars or motor 
boats. 


| 


Write for the Dixon 
Lubricating Chart. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Established in 1827 








DIXON’S | 


FREE ADVICE 


Whether your dog is sick or well don’ t fail to 
send for Polk Miller's great book on “* Dogs 
and How to Treat Them,”’ price 50c prepaid. 
A copy of this book (worth $10.00 to any dog 
owner) and a year’s expert medical advice 
given free with a $1.00 order of the following 
dog remedies: Sergeant’s Condition Pills, an 
unexcelled tonic, 50c and $1.00 per box; Sure 
Shot Capsules for worms, 50c box, prepaid. They neve r fail, 
Pedigree blank sent free on application. Send today; you 


may save your dog's life. 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc., 809 E. Main St., Richmond,Va. 








© 9 
mene COLLAR: 


Our free sample will prove com- 
Send postal 


fort and economy. 
stating size and wnethae you want 
high or low col! 


REVERSIBLE ‘POLLAR co. 


Dept. Boston, Mass. 


Wanted an Idea! 








| Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect your 
| ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
| ventions” 


Write for ‘‘Needed In 
and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 


YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your 
seeping porch or camping, if you wear a 
B.K. It fits comfort us over the eyes, 
will hot fall off, and induces as well as 
prolongssleep. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
NIGHT MFG, €0.,3 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 












makes and burns its own gas, Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or acet- 
ylene. None other so cheap or effect- 
ive.. Agents wanted. Write for cata 
logue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 











J. I. Case 
Threshing 
Machine Co. 


First Mortgage 6’s 


A thoroughly 
sound investment 
netting 6%. Busi- 
ness established 
72 years ago; 
uniformly success- 
ful record; assets 
nearly 3 to 13 net 
earnings nearly 3 
tol; part of secu- 
rity is farmer’s 
notes which alone 
would liquidate the 
entire bond issue. 


Ask for Circular R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


THIS SEASON’S HEAVY EXPORTS OF 
GOLD 


INCE January 1 and down to June 13, 
there had been exported from this coun- 
try to Europe more than $55,000,000 in gold, 
all but $1,000,000 of it going to Paris, where 
‘* the strain has been greatest.’’ It appears 
that Russia, having reached something like 
an economic crisis, ‘“‘ has been drawing 
heavily on her French credits,” in order to 
avert further trouble. A writer in The 
Financial World adds: 


‘Foreign capital to the amount of $125,- 
000,000, which had been subscribed to de- 
velop Russian industries, has been drawn 
back in affright, and doubt and demoraliza- 
tion have been rife in the industrial life of 
the Czar’s dominion for many months. So 
serious has the Russian situation become 
that the Russian Ministry of Finance has 
used 100,000,000 rubles to support the 
general situation. This has been only a 
temporary relief, and the crisis is not con- 
sidered past as yet. Meanwhile the mili- 
tary party, which is dominant in Russia, is 
planning to spend over $500,000,000 in the 
next three years.” 


France has not only been ealled on to 
meet the Russian strain, but because of 
military appropriations on a lavish scale has 
had demands of her own to meet. These 
came to aggravate a situation already made 
somewhat critical by the Russian demands 
and the Balkan war finances. Demands 
for gold from this country in these cir- 
cumstances created a situation ‘‘ somewhat 
akin to that which possest us in the panic 
of 1907, when we imported in a compara- 
| tively short time about as much gold as we 
are exporting now.”’ The writer believes 
this outflow of gold from the United States 
will soon extend to England, and that 
it will continue well into August. The crisis 
will probably then be over and gold will 
begin to make its way back to us once 
more. 

These large exports have raised the 
question whether the New York banks 
were not suffering in consequence, and, in 
fact, becoming obliged to replace their gold 
with legal-tender reserve money. No alarm 
exists, however. On January 3, the clear- 
ing-house banks in New York reported in 
their vaults $322,730,000 in gold, while 
on June 13, after $55,500,000 in gold had 
been withdrawn, these same banks were 
able to report gold holdings of $436,118,000, 
so that, in spite of the heavy withdrawals, 
an actual net gain in holdings of more than 
$100,000,000 had taken place. A writer in 
the New York Evening Post undertakes to 
explain “* how this extraordinary result was 
possible”’: 


“The Government’s classified figures of 
gold imports show that, in the first three 
months of 1914, we imported $17,000,000 
gold from Canada, $1,500,000 from South 
America, and $1,700,000 from Mexico—a 
total of $20,200,000, with two and a half 
more months to be reported on. The new 
|gold production of the United States is 
| about $7,000,000 per month. Since Janu- 
ary 1, that would be nearly $39,000,000. 
These two items alone would more than 
counterbalance the gold exports of the pe- 








riod to Europe. But there remain not only 
the large movement to New York of reserye 
money (such as gold certificates) from jp. 
terior markets where trade demands were 
light, but a Treasury deficit which, betweey 

anuary 1 and June 1, was met by the shift. 
ing of $48,000,000 of the Treasury gold 
holdings into bank reserves.” 


Franklin Escher, writing in the Ney 
York Times Annalist, points out several 
causes for the heavy exports of gold addi- 
tional to the demands from Paris, superin- 
duced by conditions in Russia and the 
Balkans: 


“Only the usual favorable balance on 
merchandise and securities account keeps 
us from having to ship gold steadily. We 
owe Europe for interest on the foreign 
money invested here, for the freight and 
insurance charges due foreign companies, 
for American tourists’ expenditures abroad, 


and for a lot of other things; but this debit 


is offset by the fact that normally we sell 
Europea far greater amount of merchandise 
than we buy. A balance is thus preserved, 
and the necessity is obviated for sending 
any really very large amounts of gold 
across the ocean. 

“Under normal circumstances, year in 
and year out, Europe is a buyer of securities 
in this market, and on balance her pur 
chases far exceed her sales. 
the case at the present time, nor for some 
time past has it been so. It is indeed very 
doubtful whether during the whole of the 
past |year there has been a single month 
when foreign operations in the Americal 
stock and bond markets have not showns 
balance on the selling side. 

“As a matter of fact, ever since the 
period of political disturbance in Europ, 
preceding the breaking out of the Balkan 


War, the liquidation of American securitie § 


abroad has been continuous. There have 
been times, of course, when the clouds have 
appeared to lift and the foreign investor 
has come back into the market and r 
purchased some of his too-hastily soll 
‘Americans.’ But, taking it by and large, 
throughout that period of three year, 
Europe has been far more interested in dis 
posing of her holdings of our securitié 
than of adding to them. Where during: 
period of at least ten years the balance d 
foreign operations in the American market 
had been continuously on the buying sidé 
toward the close of 1911 the situation ur 
derwent a complete change, with the resill 
that since then purchases have been fi 
outbalanced by sales. § 

‘“Most important of all, however, ! 
bringing about this change and deprivil 
us of the favorable balance invariably 
sulting from our transactions with the out 
side world has been the disturbed foreig 
political situation. With the markets @ 
Paris and Berlin in the critical condition! 
which on several occasions since the Balk 
trouble they have found themselves, it! 
hardly to be wondered at that the forel# 
investor has been steadily disposed # 
throw overboard his holdings of outsié 
securities. At Jeast three times during t 
last two years a heavy foreign selling’ 
‘Yankees’ has developed—not so mut 
because of any desire to liquidate those p# 
ticular securities, as to the fact that ™ 
smash in home securities made the lighté 
ing of ship imperative, and the Amerié 
market afforded the best facilities ! 
forced sales, 


That is not § 
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“This European hunger for gold is par- 
ticularly important, because of its bearing 
on the outflow of gold from the United 


| 


States. It is one thing to owe money to a| 
man who has no particular need for it, and | 


quite another to owe money to a man who 
wants it. Our foreign creditors are in the 
latter case. For nearly a year now, be- 
tween London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg,,there has been a-veritable scramble for 
gold, with the result that, by the payment 
of extravagant premiums, the lion’s share 
has gone to Russia.”’ 


| 
| 


A writer in The Wall Street Journal re-| 


calls us bearing on present conditions an | 


interesting remark made by “ a member of 
one of the leading New York banking 
houses*’ soon after the passage of the new 
Currency Law. This banker said he re- 
regarded that law as “‘ a great piece of con- 
structive legislation,’’ which would be found 
in the end “a means by which the United 
States would be able to relieve the money 
markets of the world.” Following is a 
statement of the views he then exprest: 


“As soon as the new banking system is 
established, or perhaps before, for in more 
or less degree the effect will be felt immedi- 
ately, we shall send out of this country a 
great quantity of gold that we shall no 
longer need, but which will be of the great- 
est benefit to the European countries in 
which the financial situation is strained. 
The first movement may run as high as 
$100,000,000, and ultimately we may send 
twice that amount, or even more, without 
missing it. That will be a result of the 
utilization of commercial paper as currency 
basis, than which there is none better, altho 
through a strange lack of foresight we never 
availed of it before. The hundreds of mil- 
lions of gold that have been uselessly locked 
up will be made available for the purpose 
of commerce, and by helping Europe now 


we shall ultimately help ourselves to even | 


a greater extent; for it is inevitable that 
when financial conditions become favorable 
over there, European investors will be at- 
tracted to the securities of the country 
which helps them out of their troubles.” 


The writer remarks that “ already more 
than half the amount of gold which this 
banker said would be shipped immediately 
has been sent, altho the new banking sys- 


tem will not be established for six or seven 
weeks,”’ 


HOW THE WORLD'S WEALTH HAS 
GROWN 


Sir George Paish, writing in the London 
Statist, of which he is the editor, declares 
that “at no time in history has the eco- 
nomic condition of the world improved as 
rapidly, or as much, as in the past hundred 
years.” While all civilized countries have 
not advanced at an equal pace, progress 
has been made in all countries, and it 
's nothing short of “ marvelous.” The 
United Kingdom, for example, possest 
in 1814 a total wealth of only about 
£2,500,000,000, whereas now “a con- 
Servative estimate’? would place the total 
Wealth of that country at £17,000,000,000 
~or a sixfold increase. The population, 
meanwhile, having increased less than two 
and one-half fold. The income of the 
British people in this hundred years has in- 
creased about eightfold, that is, from 
£300,000,000 to £2,400,000,000. 
_In Franee wealth has expanded about 
fivefold; that is, from under £2,000,000,- 
000 to nearly £10,000,000,000, and the 
income of the country has risen from £250,- 
00.000 to about £1,200,000,000, the pop- 





ulation increasing only one-third, or 33 per 
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Diversified 6% July 
Investments 


The most conservative investors limit their purchases to first” 
mortgage bonds, and increase the soundness of their holdings by diversi- 


ing their investments, placing their funds in several different issues. 


In response to this general demand. we have selected from our 
July Investment List a few well diversified 6% bond issues directly 
secured by first mortgages on the following: 

Store and office building on centrally located Chicago corner, 
valued at more than twice the bonds. 


New downtown Minneapolis store and office building, owned 
by a corporation with net assets nearly three times the bond issue. 


_ New buildings occupied by the largest department store in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 43 years ago. 


New downtown Kansas City office building, costing more 
than twice the total amount of bonds. 


New, well located Chicago apartment building valued at twice 
the bond issue. 
These bonds are issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, and will come dve and be paid in serial installments in two 
to ten years, giving investors a choice of maturities. 


The fact that no investor has ever suffered loss of either principal or interest 
on any security purchased of us since this House was founded in 1882 is a record 
which we commend to the attention of investors, and which we believe is an 
ample basis for confidence. 


Call or write for Circular No. 546-G. 
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. Exceptional Security. 
- A direct obligation of a state, city or county. 


. 1 
You purchase in 2 
3. An investment favored by banks, insurance 
4 
5 


Municipal Bonds 


We offer below selections from our widely diversified list of municipal 
issues. 


companies and trustees. 
. The protection of carefully devised legislation. 
. Exemption from Federal Income Tax. 


Interest 
dates 


Title 
*t+City of Albany, N. Y., Reg. 
*} State of Missouri . . . 
*Chicago, Ill., Irving Park . 
*Des Moines, lowa ; 
*Bloomington, Ill. . 
*Rock Island, Ill. ; 
*Salt Lake City, Utah 
*+ City of Oakland, Cal. 
*Cairo, [IL, Ref. . . . 
State of Louisiana Port 
Riverside Co., Cal. . . 
San Diego, Cal. . . . 
Koochiching Co., Minn. 
* Port of Seattle, Wash. . 
* Port of Seattle, Wash. . 
*Richmond, Cal. . . . 
Lincoln Co., Mont. . 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 
Galveston Co., Texas 1953 opt. 1933 


*Legal investment for Savings Banks in one or more New England States. 
t Legal investment for Savings Banks in New York State. 


Send for descriptive Circular D 16 of the above and other issues. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut St. 


Maturities Acerten 
1915-1954 
1917-1922 
1934 
1916-1919 
1920-1923 
1915-1923 
1930 
1917-1928 
1918-1931 
1953 
1928-1954 
1926-1952 
1919-1933 
1918-1945 
1921-1954 
1931-1945 
1932 opt. 1927 
1952 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 

49 Wall St. La Salle and Adams Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

424 California St. 


BOSTON 
Halsey & Co., Inc. 


LONDON, Halsey & Co., Ltd. 


BALTIMORE 
Munsey Bldg. 
GENEVA, Switzerland 











July Interest 


On. the first of next month 
there will be heavy interest 
and dividend disbursements, 
a portion of which at least 
will be invested. 

In anticipation of this we 
have prepared a special list of 
@ offerings from which it will be 
possible to select securities 
adapted to almost any invest- 
ment requirements. 

We will be glad to send a 
copy of this circular on re- 
quest. 

Ask for Booklet A 640 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus, $30,000,000 
Assets over - 200,000,000 
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eent. In Germany progress equally re- 
markable has taken place. One hundred 
years ago there was no German Empire, 
nor even a confederation of German States, 
but merely a number of separate German 
States, none of which was overburdened 
with riches or with income. Sir George 
estimates the aggregate wealth and income 
of the German States one hundred years 
ago as “probably less than France’s.”’ 
Now, however, the income of United Ger- 
many has reached £2,000,000,000, or con- 
siderably more than that of France, while 
the wealth of the Empire has reached 
£16,000,000,000; that is, £6,000,000,000 
more than the wealth of France, and within 
£1,000,000,000 of the wealth of the United 
Kingdom. Population in Germany has in- 
creased faster than in France or England, 
having grown in the hundred years from 





24,000,000 to over 67,000,000, that is, more 
than 180 per cent. 

Such are the figures for the three leading 
countries of Europe. Remarkable as they 
are, however, they are outstripped by a 














30-Years Practical 
Investment Experience 
Right on the Ground 


is offered conservative investors in this 
Free Booklet. Send for it and learn what 
splendid investment epportunities await 
youinour 

6% FARM MORTGAGES 
They cover improved, productive lands 
in the Northwest where “‘We're Right on 
the Ground” and —y™ mf informed. 
Not a loss to a client during our thirty 
years in business. 
Ask for Booklet , A and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Est. 1883. Capital and Surplus $400,000 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
% Jacksonville, Fla. 


On improved business and residential prop- 
erty, on conservative 50% margin. We have had 11 years’ 
experience in this field; ralesenceet urnished if desired. Titles 
to aor byleadingattorneys. Correspondence invited. 
'ALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Fla. 


——~ 








First Mortgages 
Security—Stability—Income 


The great New York Life Insur- 
ance Company’s report shows that 
its investments yield it from 4.40% 
to 5.58%. Its mortgages on farms 
yield 5.50%. 


You as an individual investor, may secure 
the same rate of income from Ward- 
Harrison First Mortgages on farms in the 
fertile Black Lands of Central Texas where 
high-grade farms are the rule. 


We offer to individuals the same intel- 
ligent and efficient service in selecting 
good mortgages where the security is 
ample and the interest more than assured 
by the land’s actual production. 


Send for our interesting, illustrated 
Booklet D-3 and list of offerings 


Our valuations are your protection 


Ward-Harrison Mortgage Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 





younger State, which has “‘ attracted large 
numbers of persons from densely populated 
districts of Europe.”” Here still more note- 
worthy has been the progress in wealth and 
in well-being. For the most part, those 
who emigrated ‘‘ were inconceivably poor 
and destitute,” but in general they ‘‘ have 
| attained incomes and wealth much greater, 
on the average, than persons who elected 
to remain in the older countries.” Sir 
George gives for the United States a total 
wealth in 1814 of about £350,000,000, and 
a total wealth now of £30,000,000,000, or 
nearly ninetyfold. At the same time, our 
total income has risen from less than £100,- 
000,000 to about £7,000,000,000, or to 
more than the combined incomes of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 
In population we have had a twelve-fold 
expansion—that is, from 8,000,000 we 
have advanced to 98,000,000. 

In other young countries progress in 
comparison with ours has been small, and 
yet ‘“ when one remembers the meagerness 
of the populations of Canada, Australia, the 
Cape, and South America, and the smallness 
of their incomes in the early part of the 
last century, the really wonderful advance 
in their economic well-being becomes ap- 
parent.”’ Sir George has interesting com- 
ments to make on the influence of this 
enormous increase in the world’s wealth: 


“This rise in economic prosperity has 
completely changed the atmosphere in 
which men live. It is difficult to grasp the 
fact that only a gentury ago none but the 
very wealthy could afford to travel, that 
nearly all were chained to the localities in 
which they were born, that even in London 
there were no omnibuses, that all but the 
very rich were compelled to live in the im- 
mediate vicinity of their workshops or 
businesses, and that now it is possible for 
most persons to travel not merely by 
motor-bus, tram-car, railway, motor-car, 
or bicycle, from their homes to their occu- 
pations, but to journey many thousands of 
miles at small cost to obtain employment, 
either temporary or permanent. Moreover, 
when one stops to think that in those days 
newspapers, magazines, books, or engrav- 
ings were very great luxuries, to be indulged 
in by the few, and that it was exceptional 
for people to know anything of affairs out- 
side their own village or town, whereas 





newspapers or magazines. containing infor- 
mation about everything under the sun, to 


now nearly all are rich enough to purchase |- 
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Owners of 
Non-Dividend 
Paying Stocks 


are invited to send for a 
special letter we have just 
prepared which contains in. 
formation and suggestions of 
value for those owning se. 
curities the income returns 
from which have ceased, 


Send for this Special 
Letter No. EL-90 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities «=» 


149 Broadway, New York 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston P Baltimore 
Buffalo Philadelphia =; ondon, Eng. 





DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGES 


(e) Will bear the closest investiga- 
tion. Our territory is limited 
to localities where values are 
tried and permanent. 
Fifty-six years’ experience in 
lending on farm lands without 
the loss of a single dollar 
means something to persons 
who want safe investments, 

Write for our new List of Mortgages No. 50 
A. G. tay Da & co., Bankers 


Founded A.D. 1856 
WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 





little chance as is humanly possible. You receiv 
from 6% to 7% and you can be sure of receiving 


When you purchase from us a mortgage on Im 
proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you takes 
, 


it regularly. 
Let us send you our list of Leans and some very interesting and 
liable literature. Our advertising has appeared in Literary Diget 
for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Gs. 


Do You 





If so, The Preparation 
of Manuscripts for the 
Printer will show you 
how to prepare your Copy 


LJ 
Ki” 2? 
rite “and tell you to whom to 


sellit. PRIcE,75 CENTS. FUNK & WAG 
NALLS COMPANY, New York. 


@ 6% MAKES TW) 
de) DOLLARS OUT OF OX 


WHILE YOU WAIT 


This Picture Booklet 


gives you the vital facts about invest- 
ments in Municipal, Timberland and 

» GUARANTEED Real Estate Bonds 
in $100 and $500 pieces for cash or om 
installments. 

Money compounding at 6% makes two dol- 
lars out of one in a surprisingly short time. 
It is better to wait a little than to have little 
to wait for. Extravagance today costs you 
comforts tomorrow — write for our booklet 
and learn about these FACTS. 


Ask for booklet 114-K 


MORTGAGE SECURITIES (0 


‘AL PAID 


PH. SAUNDERS, PRESIDENT - MOORE, ACTIVE VICE PRES. 


" 'WHITNEY-CENTRAL BLDG. NEw ORLEANS 
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Four Ways 


TO INVEST Your Savings 


Which way best fits 
your individual needs > 


Here are four plans that we have 
vorked out after years of experience in 
-}ping our customers select the meth- 
i of investment that will be. safest 

| most profitable in each individual 





Compound Investment Plan— 

1. by which you can acquire a 7% 
security by making partial pay- 

s at your own convenience and 
re 4% on your money while paying 


Guarantee Certificate Plan—by 

e which we assume all the respon- 

sibility for the safety of your in- 
tment which pays 544% or more, 

Investment Endowment Plan— 

3 « by which you can acquire 6 units 

or more of 7% securities, for small 

thly payments. Yields 644% or 

re per annum on money actually 

In. 


4 Outright Purchase Plan—of 

» “Pure Gold” seasoned securities 
yielding 644% to 7% per annum. 

Write us for Complete Details of each plan, and 

Investment Analysis Blank,so that we may aid 


you, too, in securing the most remunerative safe 
investment of your savings. 


The Realty 
Guarantee & 
Trust Company  securrmes 


Capitaland Surplus over $400,000.00 
Youngstown, Ohio 














How to Argue and WIN! 
By Grenville Kleiser, Author of ‘‘How to Speak in Public,”” etc. 


u need concrete suggestions for training your mind 
of thought?—for training yourself to be tactful 
hing men to win them over te think as you do? 
pnville Kleiser, the well-known public-speaking coach 
and instructor, can give you these practical suggestions. 
His methods are the result of many years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching men to think on thetr feet. He insists 
on cleamess and conciseness of statements, skill in the 
selection of words, and the cultivation of a strong, forceful 
personality. What does it mean to the lawyer?—to the 
*—to the business man?—to the politician?—to the 

‘to YOU?—to be able to Argue and WIN! 


Cloth, $1.25 net. Average Carriage Charges, 12c.° 
NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 








Secured by conservative 
first mortgages on new, 
high class Chicago apart- 
ment buildings, whose 
values are steadily increas- 


ments, as we now offer for sale 


First Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS 


secured by above mort- 
gages, and as safe as 
every precaution and 
guarantee can make 
them. All titles guar- 
anteed and all bonds 
certified to by Chicago 
Title & Trust Co. Other 
denominations, $300, 
$500 and $1,000. Send 
for our free circulars with 
full particulars. Find out! 


hig — GOLD MORTGAGES 

a be and64,with guarantee policy, appeal to larger 

with wt a they offer gament a foty i —_ on 
Cochran & McCluer 

38 N. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| possess prints of the greatest pictures in the 
| world, and are able to keep in touch with 
|social, scientific, political, and religious 
| thought not only in their own locality and 
|State, but in every country, one is com- 
| pelled to acknowledge, however averse one 
jis to doing so, that the advance in the 
|mental condition of the world in conse- 
| quence of the growth of wealth and of in- 
| come has been extraordinary. Thus a very 
|cursory review of conditions to-day and a 
|century ago reveals the wonderful change 
|on every side of life, in this and in other 
countries, and the great forward movement 











of the nations both in mental and in eco- 
nomic well-being. 

| ‘What are the forces to which we owe | 
this great uplift of the whole race? Many | 
things, both mental and physical, acting 


bined to bring about the new conditions; 
and not the least of them has been the 
progress of invention, which has enabled 
railways and steamers to be built and dis- 
tance between the various parts of the 
world to be largely annihilated. 

‘But the greatest uplifting force of the 


spirit of trust and of confidence between 
man and man and between nation and 
nation. This new spirit has infected men 
on every side of their activities, whether as 
laborers or as employers of labor, as capi- 
talists or as users of capital, as producers 
or as consumers, as persons who save or 
as persons who spend, as pioneers in new 
lands or as dwellers in the old countries. 
It has made men willing to cooperate and 
to combine in order to overcome otherwise 
insuperable difficulties, and it has thus 
brought about the wonderful improvement 
in economic well-being and in mental at- 
tainment everywhere apparent. 

“One of the most noteworthy conse- 
quences of the new spirit has been the cre- 
ation of a credit system which embraces the 
whole world, and which has enabled coun- 
tries to be populated, towns and villages to 
be constructed, agriculture extended, mines 
developed, and riches transported from the 
ends of the earth for consumption and use 
wherever they are needed. 

“Until quite recent times, even in the 
most advanced countries, it was customary 
for each person to seek to secure the safety 
of his wealth either by employing it him- 
self or by hoarding it, a practise that still 
largely prevails in backward lands, such as 
Egypt, India, and China. Now vast num- 
bers of persons in all countries render of 
value to others as well as to themselves that 
part of their wealth they can not use in 
their own business or in building and fur- 
nishing their own homes by making loans 
to Governments, States, and municipalities 
wherever situated, or by forming joint- 


and reacting upon each other, have com-| 


past century has been the growth of a| 





stock enterprises of every kind and descrip- 
tion, or by placing money on mortgage, on | 
loan to private individuals, and on deposit | 
with both joint-stock and private bankers. 
This trust in the good faith of others has 
created, and is still creating, machinery 
whereby the income of all the nations is 
showing infinite expansion in comparison 
with the slowness of its growth in former 
days.” 





Use for All.—Admiral Dewey, on being 








complimented on his superb health, smiled 
and said: 

“I attribute my good condition to 
plenty of exercise and no banquets. One- 
third of what we eat, you know, enables us 
to live.” 

“In that case,’’ said his friend, jestingly, 
“what becomes of the other two-thirds?” 

“Oh,” said the Admiral, ‘‘ that enables 
the doctor to live.””—Tit-Bits. 

















GiB Black areas represen! Business Conditions: 
Price 42 Active Stocks 
— 2 _F showing important | 
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cent of 


per 
Troubles 


Your 


are due to not 
knowing the facts 


Subscribe to Babson’s 
Reports on Business 
Conditions and see how 
many of your problems 
disappear. 


HE first step toward real 

efficiency in buying, 
manufacturing and selling is 
to contract with some statis- 
tical organization and keep 
informed as to what hereto- 
fore has always followed con- 
ditions such as exist today. 


Men using Babson’s Re- 
ports need not worry. Know- 
ing the facts, they prepare for 
changes in prices, wages and 
demand. 


Our annual charges are $90 
and upwards per concern. If 
your business is worth while, 
write us today and let us 
assume your worries. 








Address Dept. G4-11 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Kindly mark your inquiry for one 

of the following four departments, 

viz.: | ** Manufacturing,” “ Sell 

ing,”’ “Labor”’ or ““Investments.”’ 

Largest Organization of its Character 
in the United States 


























. desiring absolutely jf 

TEACHERS safe investments ‘ff 

for moderate 

amounts.at profitable rates,should have their 
names added to our mailing list. No Charge. 


| Hennepin Mortgage Loan Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNESOTA [f 











Your Money Will Earn 7 & 8% 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 

City improved real estate. We have never 

had a loss, Interest paid promptly. Value 

of property three times amount of Joan. 

Write for free booklet describing our busi- 

ness and list of loans. We have loans of 

$150.00 to $10,000.00, 

Aurelius-Swanson Co. 


31 State Nat. Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











OUNTAIN pen 


users discover that 
Stafford’s Commercial, 
the old reliable steel pen 
writing fluid, works better 
than the so-called special 
fountain pen inks. And 
costs 80to 50 per cent less. 
For desk or traveling use, you 
want one of the new jiller bottles 
of Stafford’s Commercial—com- 
plete with self-contained filler, 
handy and compact. Easy to 
refill from your quart bottle. 
But if you do not know Stafford’s 
Commercial—its fluidity, clear in- 
tense color, permanence, take this 
coupon to your stationer. He will 


give you a trial bottle with a twenty- 
five cent purchase of any goods. 


Go to your stationer today. 





One Trial Bottle of 
STAFFORD’S COMMERCIAL 





S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 
yy oy of Inks, Adhesives, Car- 
bon Papers and Typewriter Ribbons 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
and 
TORONTO, CAN. 


BRIGHT SLUE FLUID 
WHICH CHANGES IN A FEW 
HOURS TO AN INTENSE AND 
PERMANENT BLACK 


WRITING FLUID 


ST FOR FQUNTAIN PEN 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1565) 

position from which many a chief of the 
Republic has taken his political start since 
Gambetta. Four years later he was elected 
to Parliament from Paris, and he has held 
his seat ever since, with the exception of 
— term from 1902 to 1906. In the latter 
year, on his reappearance in Parliament, 
| Prime Minister Clemenceau made him 
| Labor Minister, and he stayed on in the 
| Briand Government until the end of 1910. 
| Since the return of the Extreme Radicals to 
power last November, he has been Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

In polities and in government, Viviani 
has therefore ample experience, And yet, 
unlike Briand and Millerand, who were, like 
him, Independent Socialists, he has not been 
a group leader. Perhaps his independence 
has stood in the way of his success as a 
party politician, altho he has never soft- 
ened the partizan character of his politics. 
He has never bent to the discipline of the 
United Socialists under Jaurés, whom he 
has never followed otherwise as a leader; 
and he has been equally his own man under 











Look at these Bargains! Typewriters Re- 
builtin our own Bmctories, | rademarked 
and Guaranteed for one year. 

65 Smiths 23 to $60 
Underwoods $35 to$60 Royals $30 to $40 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $30 to $40 4 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 845 Broadway, MN. ¥- 


Briand and Clemenceau. Personally and 
professionally, he is an old friend of Presi- 
dent Poincaré, tho standing at the other 
jend of Republican politics. This is an 
jadvantage in the present political crisis, 
|for it eases the personal relations which 
| have to exist between the President and the 
|man he chooses to be head of Government. 
Doubtless, Viviani’s slow coming to rec- 
|ognized leadership is due to his indepen- 
| dence of character and action. As usually 
happens with such men, his advent to 
| Government may be less sensational and 
| less partizan than would have been the 
| case with a man reputed for more suppleness 
and moderation. As a speaker, Viviani 
stands very high—a little too academic to 
have the popularity of Jaurés, tho the 
latter is a university professor by trade, 
and not so supple in debate as Briand nor 
so terribly matter-of-fact as Millerand. One 
speech of his, when newly Minister, on 
November 8, 1906, has entered into French 
history. It defines M. Vivjani’s idea of the 
Republic. 

‘All together, first our fathers, then our 
elders, and now ourselves, we have set our- 
selves to the work of anticlericalism, of 
irreligion; we have torn from the people’s 
soul all belief in another life, in the de- 
ceiving and unreal visions of aheaven. To 
the man who stays his steps at set of sun, 
erusht beneath the labor of the day and 
weeping with want and wretchedness, we 
have said: ‘Behind those clouds at which 
you gaze so mournfully there are only vain 
dreams of heaven.’ With magnificent ges- 
ture we have quenched for him in the sky 
| those lights which none shall ever again 
| kindle. Do you think our work is over? 
| It begins.” 
| By a majority of 368 to 129, the Chamber 
of Deputies voted the posting up of this 
speech in all the communes of France. 








IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


CONCERNING VACATION CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 


When notifying Tue Literary Dicest 
of a change in address, subscribers should 
give both the old and the new address. 
This notice should reach us about two 
weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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ie Office Devices 


Offer Greatest Variety in 
Capacities, Designs and Prices 


You have the choice of 
Card Index and other 
Standard Size Files rang- 
ingincapacity from a few 
hundred cards or papers 
to the unlimited capacity 
of large, Sectional Outfits. 
Prices to suit your every 
requirement. 


Sectional Card 
Index Cabinets 


are made so ‘‘Bottom’’ 

Sections may be stacked 

under the ‘‘Top”’ Sections 

as needs increase. old 

2800 cards, 3x5, 4x6, 5x8 or 8x5, per sectic Hand- 
somely finis hed’ Piain or Qua artered Oak d Birch 
Mahogany, 3x5 Golden $3. 00; “Bottom 

Oak ‘*Top”’ Section . . Section . 


les built 
desks, 
JYemand- 
Desks are 
d with 

r choice 
en kinds 
drawers 
ling all 
$ papers, 


fiw F iling Deske in 


See N s 7 
Withc Choice of fil- Bearings. 1 
ing drawers. All data at your finger tips—in 
office chair when filed in this Complete Offic: 


Handy Desk Extension 
Ys Swinging 
Desk Stands 


hold your Reference Books or 
Typewriter. Swingsinto use or out 

of your way. Lock holds stand 
where you want it. Very strong. No 
Vibration. Can't collapse. Oak top 
14x18in., on Strong Black Enamel Metz ae 
frame. By Parcel Post]anywhere in U. 
at $3.50. 


On Legs, 


° . 
Economical and Serviceable 
File for Letters, Clippings, Notes, etc. 
Made so your papers (up to 84% x11in.) stand onedge, 
classified between Guide Cards for quick reference. The 
most modern method of filing. 





The ¥f2@- No. 421 Solid Oak 
Letter Cabinet is strongasit can 
be built. Roller Bearings make 
accesseasy. Follow Blocks sup- 
port papers. Golden, $ 
Natural or Weathered 1325 
finish, freight paid, see note. 
Three drawers$11.25. Twodrawers$8 
FRE '—Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Filing 
Suggestions,’’ aids those 
unfamiliar with filing methods, Sent 
with Catalog ** F’ 96 pages Office 
Devices. Get also Catalog *‘H'’—two 
complete lines Sectional Bookcases, 
'—Freight Paid -on $10.00 
or larger orders to Ry. Sta- 
tions in Eastern and Central States. 
Consistent prices in West and South, 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
The ¥/2 Manufacturing Co. 
56 Union Street Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office, 75 John St. 


Made in Canada by the Knechtel 
Furniture Company, Ltd., 





Hanover, Ont. 











A SIMPLE WAY TO GET: 


Clean, Fresh Hot Water 


_ For Bathroom, 


Kitchen or Office 


A flowing stream of clean, 
freshly heated water of any 
temperature and always ready 
is given by the 


Ohio 
\ Water Heater 


Safe—no dangerous 
flue or condensa 
tion pipes. Wate 
and gas attach 
ments onlv are nec 
essary. Can beset 
i nany pla 
heater; ho 
Saves time, 
Always rez - 
requirements, Used alone or auxit 
iary to storage tank. 


Write for Catalog A and full particclan 


McCormick Manufacturing Co 
436 E. Ist Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Modern Ideals.—Tue Grovucu—* Ten 
reels and just one man killed—and you 
call thisa play!”"—New York Evening Post. 


4ll He Needed.—‘ Say, have you for- 

gotten that you owe me a hundred frances?” 

No, not yet; give me time.”—Péle- 
Mi! 


Meant.—‘‘ What is 
Mr. Nurich?” 
\Vell, if you insist, I'll take a cigar.””— 
lo Express. 


Well your alma 


Found Out.—‘‘I was so disappointed 
thai | was out the other day when you 
called, Miss Percival.” 

so was I. I felt sure I’d find you, 
becouse as I turned the corner I saw you 
go in.’’—Boston Transcript. 


A Poser.—‘‘ He who puts his hand to the 
plow,” sereamed the cross-roads orator, 
‘must not turn back !”’ 

‘What is he to do when he gets to the 
end of a furrer?” asked the auditor in the 
blue jeans overalls.—Christian Register. 


Proof.—Tommy arrived home one day 
with a nice new golf ball. 

‘Look at the lost ball I found on the 
links, pa,’’ he said. 

“But are you sure, Tommy,” asked his 
father, “ that it was a lost ball?’’ 

“ Oh, yes,” said the boy. “I saw the 
man and his eaddie looking for it.’”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A Rare Dog.—A well-known actress, who 
is very fond of dogs, numbers among her 
possessions a magnificent specimen of the 
St. Bernard type. 

One day last summer a New Yorker, who 
visited. the actress at. her summer home, 
met a colored maid in the road accompanied 
by this big dog. He asked to whom the 
canine belonged. 

“He b’longs to my missus.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of him? 
fully big.’’ 

“No, indeed, suh. Dis dog won’t harm 
nobody; he’s jest chuck-full of fun all de 
time.” 

“ What kind of a dog is he?” 

* Well, suh, I hears my missus eall him 


a full-blooded Sam Bernard.’’—Brooklyn 
Life. 


He’s aw- 


Only Natural.—Professor Sudbury, who 
was extremely near-sighted, went to the 
barber’s, sat down in the barber’s chair, 
took off his glasses, and allowed himself 
to be shaved. When the artist was done 
with him he did not move and for a while 
nobody disturbed him. But other cus- 
tomers began to arrive and the chair was 
needed. The head barber, suspecting 
that his learned patron had fallen asleep, 
asked his boy to wake him. The pro- 
fessor overheard the order. 

“No, my good man,” he said, “I am 
not asleep. The fact is I am frightfully 
near-sighted. When I took my glasses off 
just now I was no longer able to see myself 
in the mirror opposite. Naturally I 
supposed I had already gone home.”— 
New York Evening Post. 
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This 
Bulletin 
Free 


LL 


How to Improve Collections | 
and Cut Expenses, Too 


The very first page of this information Bulletin shows how forty- 
eight business concerns, some of them with 2500 ledger accounts, 
some with only 100, cut down the average time required to get out 
their statements from 23% to 74 hours—from three days to one day! 


The next page shows how one clerk ina 
wholesale grocery gets out in three days 
statements that took two clerks five days. 
Furthermore, they get these statements 
out on time. Statements that go out 
on time are generally paid first! 

And still further, the Burroughs -made 
statements prove the ledger postingstwice, 
while their clean-cut appearance gains 
confidence for their accuracy. 


This new Bulletin is full of instances of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers— 
grocers, stationers, druggists, etc.—saving 
approximately one-third their time on state- 
ment work, and saving money accordingly. 


The last page of this Bulletin shows thirty- 
four other ways, besides statement mak- 
ing, in which the Burroughs saves money. 
When we sell a_ Burroughs we always 
show a man how it will save him money. 


Send for this new Bulletin—“Customers’ Statements” (Third Edition)—whether or not 
you use a Burroughs. Please write on your business letterhead—and why not today? 


Send me a copy of the *‘Customers’ Statements’* 
Bulletin—Free, 


Next time your representative is in this vicinity, 





City and State. 





I will also be glad to have him call and explain 
how a Burroughs Statement Machine c 
profitably applied to my business. O. K 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


European Office, 76 Cannon Street 
London, F..C., Eng. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS THAT ggg Ss 


Advice and books free. 
Bestresults. Prompm 
sketch or model for tree search. 

Warson E. CoLeman, Washington, D. C. 





AND PAY. 
t references. 
d. Send 








SAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent ornofee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS SECURED OR -FEE RE- 
TURNED ch for tree report as to 














. with valu 
d, sent free. 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. 
ents secured by us advertised iree in World's 
Progress : sample free. 
Vicror J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 











Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new ‘* Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
“Patent Buyers” and ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 13, 
Washington, D. C. 












_ REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Factory Representatives 


We want a few high class men (college 


students, teachers, ministers) to represent us 
in exclusive territory on highly remunerative 
and interesting proposition. ; 
can earn next year’s expenses during summer. 
Opportunity } i i 
Write for full particulars at once. If college 
man, give college and class. 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. L, Whitney Power Block, Cleveland, Ohio 


College men 


imited oxy by man’s ability. 


PUBLICATIONS _ 














By F, Berkeley Smith, 
HOW author of ‘‘ The AMUSES 
Real Latin Quar- 
ter,” etc. 135 Cap- 
tivating Pictures by 
the Author and sev- 


eral Noted French Artists. ‘‘Itis the gay- 
est book of the year, and is as handsome 
mechanically as it is interesting in narrative. 
The sparkle, the glaw, the charm of the 
risque, the shimmer of silks, and the glint of 
jewels, are all so real and apparent.’’— Bu/- 
falo Courier. 12mo0, cloth, handsome cover, 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 





Pageantry of history 
Pageantry of nature 


They meet in the sum- 
mer paradise among 
the mountains and 
lakes reached by the 


Delaware & Hudson 


Service 


July — Regatta and _ Interna- 
tional Motor Boat Races on 
famous Lake George. 
August—Brilliant Saratoga sea- 
son. Racing—health springs 
—gathering of noted person- 
alities. 

September—Centenary celebra- 
tion of battlesof LakesChamp- 
lain and Plattsburg. Big mili- 
tary manceuvres and historical 
pageants, 6th to I Ith. 

These events take place in the 
beautiful out-of-door theatre 
of Northern New York —the 
unsurpassed resort region of 
the Adirondacks,_LakesGeorge 
and Champlain, Lake Placid, 
Cooperstown and Au Sable 
Chasm. 

“D and H” fast through trains leave 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


nection with Hudson River Boat 
Lines at Albany and Troy. 


Send 6 cents for 300- 
page illustrated book, 
A Summer Paradise.” 
A. A. HEARD, G. P. A. 
Albany, N. Y. 
N.Y. C. Information Bureau 
1354 BROADWAY 
Clip this advertise- 
ment for future 
reference. 








BALL~ POINTED 


PENS 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Not Rooted.—‘* What kind of a plant is 
the Virginia creeper?” 

“Tt isn’t a plant; it’s a railroad.”— 
Columbia Jester. 


Not Far Wrong.—Mr. Norica (reading) 
—‘* Saltillo was taken without a battle.” 
Mrs. Nuricu—* It isn’t often those gun- 
men give up without a struggle.” —Buffalo 
Express. 


His Hope.—Her FatHer—“ You expect 
me to support Margaret indefinitely?” 
Her Huspanp—* Well, I hope you may 
stand from under very gradually, sir.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Outward Bound.—‘I hear the sea 
captain is in hard luck. He married a 
girl and she ran away from him.” 

‘** Yes; he took her for a mate, but she 
was a skipper.” —Tit-Bits. 


The Unkindest Cut.—Mrs. Cronan heard 
her little granddaughter Margaret crying 
as if in great pain, and hastened to the child. 
“Why, dear, what is the matter?” in- 
quired Mrs. Cronan. ‘Did you meet with 
an accident?” 

““N-no, grandma!” sobbed Margaret. 
** Tt w-wasn’t an accident ! M-mother did 
it on p-purpose !”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Really Important.—A political meeting 
was on in a certain Iowa town and Thomas 
R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United 
States, was to speak. The hall was 
packed and the air was stifling. For 
some reason, it was impossible to open the 
windows, and one had to be broken. 

It was feared that the noise would startle 
the audience and perhaps throw them into 
a panic. The mayor of the town stept 
forward to give warning. The audience, 
however, had not assembled to listen to the 
mayor, and overwhelmed him with cries of 
** Marshall! Marshall !’”’ 

Silence was not restored till the infuri- 
ated official yelled at the top of his voice: 

“I’m not going to make a speech! I 
have something to say!’’—New York 
Evening Post. 


Labial Loop-the-Loops. 


In Huron, a hewer, Hugh Hughes, 
Hewed yew-trees of unusual hues. 
Hugh Hughes used blue yews 
To build sheds for his ewes; 
So his ewes a blue-hued yew shed use. 


A smart young fisher named Fischer 
Fished fish from the edge of a fissure. 

A fish, with a grin, 

Pulled the fisherman in. 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for Fischer. 


A right-handed writer named Wright, 
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Fun for the little ones and fun for 
the whole family in 


COLORADO 


An outing in this great sunshiny out-of- 
doors vacation land will bring returns in health 
and happiness far in excess of the nominal 
expenses incident to the trip. 

It’s surprising, too, but it costs no more for 
the family than at home. Only $30 for the 
round trip from Chicago with corresponding 
reduction from other points and you can go on 
the Rock Island Lines’ famous “Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited”—every morning from Chicago 
to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
Steel equipment—spacious observation car— 
beautiful diner. Interesting route of the early 
French Explorers and the Pony Express. 
Other fast trains every day from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, to Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park and Pacific Coast. Finest, modern, all- 
steel equipment. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important cities, 
Our representatives are travel experts, who will help 
you plan a wonderful and an economical vacation, give 


you full information about hotels, camps, ranches, 
boarding places, and look afterevery detail of your trip, 
Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island Lines, 
Room 721, LaSalle Station, Chicago, Illinois. ‘ 
Low fares daily all summer. 


You Need It in Your Business and Should 

FILING 
USE Au TOMATIC DEVICES 
Why pay more forless efficient Filing Cabinets just 
because you are not posted on what we can do ~ 
for you? Putoff your purchase until you get = 


our Tenth Annual Catalog and Factory 
to User Proposition. 














Our immense line, exclusive fea- 
tures, practical specialties, popu- 
lar styles, improved methods 
and extremely low prices will 
interest you. 

Write today and 
state requirements. 

THE AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO, 
148-157 N. Pearl St, 

Green Bay, Wis. 





Send For This FREE Book Today 
It will tell you how to cut your 
tire costs in half and how to 
make money on your old, worn- 
out tires. No matter what size. 
Absolute signed guarantee for 
3. miles with every tire. 
Write today. State size used. 
J. A. McManus, Mer. 


Peerless Tire Co., Inc., 
Box 13, 304--54th St., N.Y. 








ROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


VER the Seven Seas to the 
four corners of the earth. 

The “grand trip,” inde- 
scribably interesting. Europe, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Java, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc. Inde- 
pendenttrips, first class through- 
out. Start any time, any place, 
either direction. The price is the 





Surrous 
Teasonal 


same. Tickets good two years. 


North German Lloyd Travelers Checks 
Good All Over the World 


Pen your Thoughts with 
a Ball-Pointed pen, 


They neverscratch, 
dig or spurt. 
The secret of 
Easy Writing 

is found on 
every 

point. 


In writing “ write,’’ always wrote “‘ rite.”’ 
Where he meant to write “ right,” 
If he’d written “right ”’ right, 
Wright would not have wrought rot writ- 
ing “‘ rite.” 


Ww All Hands. A 
Made in England A canny young canner of Cannee, 
f fine Sheffield steel. One morning observed to his granny, am & pl NORTH 
Maybe had fromall Stationery Stores “A canner can can H, Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
csreeta ce GERMAN 
Central Nat'l Bank, St. Louis WW 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg LLO D 


J rietiestosuit 





Sample Box of 24 by Mail 25 Cents A lot of things, gran, 


99 a an a y am York But a canner can’t can a can, can ’e?”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


























THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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Travel and Resort Directory 
some -rnb & aloy ol 


Montreal Quebec to Bristol Eng 
via Scenic St.Lawrence 

















aie and Resort Directory 
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s atthe Summer 
e * 
Tuna Fishing 
goier fish than the Pacific Tuna. Here 
y in catch him with hook and line. 


N ova Scotia 


G YOUR Ly, sec Phe Leave 
ny evening except aK 
ht voyage to Yarmouth, N. 
»r and dining car service via 
ore Route to famous Coast 
Chester, 'ax,etc. 


we & South Western Ry. 


The Nova Sco- 
tia Tuna isa 


Re 
Halif 


Resorts along the Road by the Sea in good old 


Lake Fishing 7s" 2 


lake ae will inde what ee wi _ 


1 Night from Baden 


by luxurious Boston-Yarmouth S. S. Line. 
WRITE TODAY for this FREE BOOK- 
LET fully describing by word and pic- 
ture the sneereatin points of “‘Summer 
Resorts alon “y 9) by the Sea.’’ in 
Nova Scotia he F pin nh of history). 


P. J.Mooney,G.P.A , Halifax,N,S. 

















BUREAU OF 


eae University Travel 


To Europe: Sail 
Aug. — Sept. 5th, 
Sept. 19th. 
To Greec e, Tur- 
key, Egypt: Sail 
Oct. 17th, Oct. 3lst. 
The Double Tour; 
The Crimea, Caucasus, 
Trans-Siberia to China 
and Japan: returning 
via India and Egypt. 
Sail August 1. 
ndard Tour: East-bound from 
tober 31st, or November 28th, 
, Francisco in May. 
| Leaper:H.H.Powers. 
Cruise to 2nd Cataract 
on our new Private 
Steamer *Lotus.” 
Sail from New York 
JAN,23rd FEB, 20th 
Send for Literature 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, Mass, 











AROUND 
the WORLD 


The Sta 
2 Yew York O 
reaching 


THE NILE 
Winter 1915 


JAN. 
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POBELLO oro 


Quaint combination 
th I of forest and sea— 
e nn always cool 

ommodations—famed for good 
litfu wally located on shaded elevation 
commandi panoramic view of both sea and land. 

All land and water sports. Send for booklet 
THE INN, Eastport, Maiae—Address 
until July 1, Box 729, Waterbury, Conn. 








500 IDEAL SUMMER RESORTS 
112-page illustrated brochure with in- 
formati egarding 500 summer resorts in Ver- 
mont and es Lake Champlain, with hotel. 
farm and vi e home accommodations. Sent on 
receipt 4c. star rps fu mailing. Address SUMMER 
HOMES, No. 11, 385 Broadway, New York. 











The Chodikee Lake Hotel and Bungalows 

Highland (U\ster Co.), N. ¥. A refined resort for 

dation of families or individuals. Useful 

orplay forehild andadult. Unusual table. 

f ition——running water in each room. 

Surrounded with the charm of decency. Most 
Feasonable terms. Bookleg. 


FUROBEANI 
TRAVEL 
QUESTIONS 


are very quickly, satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically disposed of by the 


LA 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


with its Direct Services from 
MONTREAL and QUEBEC to 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, 
HAVRE and LONDON 
Also BOSTON TO GLASGOW 


Eve rything in way of comfort and pleas- 
‘re provided for passengers at 
i va RY REASONABLE RATES 
Highest class service and accommoda- 
tions 2 Saloon, Second Cabin and 
“ ird Class Passengers, Luxurious 
am Most picturesque route, 
shortest sea voya 
Sailings an rates apply to 


HGAALLAN, 2 








2 St. Peter *. 


amen 
§ 90 State St., 





‘What to 
Are You Planning a Trip Abroad? 
Ifso, this travel guide is essential—sen t 
on receipt of 10c with full particulars of 
5 Weeks’ Vacation Tour to 


, Paris 
and Berlin inclad ing Rhine Trip for $189. 0 


rran; y thi 
BALTIMORE.SOUTHAMPTON-BREMEN 
Service of the North German Lloyd 
Comfortable, one class 
(II) cabin steamers. 
Every travel safeguard— 
comfort without luxury— 
delicious meals. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
166 8. Charles St., Baltimore 





Plan your trip now and 
let us help you, Wewill 
send you our “Parcel 
No. 4,” a special selec- 
tion of inspiring book- 
lets, a tourist map and 
our official Hotel suide. 





doc 
**Parcel No. 4”’ 
Official 
Information Bureau 
of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Avenne, New York 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Sailing in January and February. 


Around the World 


Westward in September. 
Eastward in November. 
Independent Tours. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO, 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


$540 AROUND THE WORLD 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
Any city back to starting point. Leaving San 
Francisco Sept. 25 ; Oct. 256; March 20; S.S. 
Minnesota, 37,500 tons. Best outside rooms. 


CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK, Los Angeles,Cal. 


ORIENT 17th ANNUAL CRUISE, 


5: £7) 365 duys, $400 up. 


otterdam”’ (24,170 
Pa Sars * set. S,"Hot r London, 1 week, 
o. -F. 


. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y: 














) 0. TOURS au EUROPE 
Fro rr 7Oto $BI10 
t ger rf 


=e —_— 
Boston 46 Broadway.N Y 





Go to Europe 


George” are equipped with every 





Chicago, I1., 64 W. Adams St. 
st. Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts 
Duluth. Minn.. 424 W. Superior St 
Minneapolis, 311 Nicollet Avenue 


Toronts. Ont 
Quebec. Que. 


2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% 
to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London), Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 
rope. Our palatial speedy steamships ‘Royal Edward” and “Royal 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


— suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger decks, spa- 
cious promenades, etc. Call or write to any agent for booklet, sailing dates, cabin chart. 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Halifax, N.S., 


, Can. North. Dpt. 


days at sea, 


convenience for your comfort— 


Pittehere, Pa.. 


123 Hollis st 
68 King st.. E. 


214 Park Building 

| Montreal, Que., 226 St. James st 
Ottawa, Ont., Russell House BI'k 
Winnipeg. Man.. 583 N. Main st. 














HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


The swiftest, cleanest river 
steamers in America. 


“Washington Irving” 
“Hendrick Hudson” 

* wep F — 
Service daily — am All 
through rail tickets between New York 
and Albany accepted. 

. Caare connections N 

. Send four cents for illustrated 
summer literature. 
Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York 














Tours for the Discriminating 


EUROPE 


Remarkable General Tours and Tours to 
Special Regions. Small Parties. Fre- 
quent Departures. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Small parties for delightful Tours of 
Luxury of five months to a year. Fre- 
7 mt departures, August to January. 
he One Right Way. 
Which Booklet may we send you? 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, San Fran. 











EUROPE 
Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 
mean and Northern Countries 
ficient Management. Small Parties. 
PENSION TOURS at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD 
First Class. All Expenses, $1625 
THE fi LGRIM TOURS 


Rapes & Wolo *Co., Agents 
New York Phila. Chicago San Fran. 











atm y Ex 
by organizing a part vatasee ae 
Established 1900 
BABCOCK’'S TOURS 











1137 Dean Street Brooklyn 











TEMPLE(ZLOPTUITOURS 


Sail in June July. ronial routes, best 
est 


nt, t s, and lowest 

pricesin the w ond. Add 
MPLE TOURS 
149 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Geeta yore 


Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 


Available Everywhere 
Your own banker can supply them. 
Write us for booklet, ‘ “The Passport 
to eee Travel.” 

UTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
15 William Street, New York 











oun a 


i| essrarly” 


AMERICAN 


442 SHIPS 
1,417,710 
TONS 


TRAVEL 
BY 
World’s Largest 
Steamships 


“IMPERATOR” 


and 


“WATERLAND” 


LON NDON 
PARIS, HAMBURG 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by Steamships 
Hamburg and Moltke 
Ports of call: 


Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 


Two Cruises 


Around the World 
via Panama Canal 


135 days each cruise— 
$900.00 and up 


Leaving New York, January 16,1915, 
by S. S. CINCINNATI. January 31, 
y S.S. CLEVELAND. Itinerary 
includes San Diego and Panama- 
Pacific Expositions. 
Cost includes all necessary ex- 
penses afloat and ashore. 


coma etN 
Write for tllustrated book 
giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal 


~" 





Europe via Mediterranean y'}:'s'n 


Long and short tours sail June—July via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers 


Johnson Tours, 210E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE 


Continent. 
ranean, 
fares, 





Five Series of Spring 
and Summer Tours 
to all parts of the 
Early tours via Mediter- 

Complete range of routes and 
Exclusive features, 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Tours de Luxe, 43d Annual Series. All‘ 
the best routes. Program ready. 
Send for program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON . 





245 Broadway, 264 5th Ave., New York 


‘ 


; 
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74 


Pigskin strap. 
Nickel, $10; 


silver, $12; 
gold filled, $15 


Necessary equipment for the out- 
door man and woman. Accurate, 
handy, beautiful timekeepers, 
always in plain sight and cannot 
be lost. Strenuous activity will 
not affect them and dampness 
cannot harm them. 


By all means get one for your 
vacation this summer, and save 
your expensive watch from pos- 
sible damage or loss. See them 
at your Elgineer’s store—your 
local jeweler’s. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois 


W omMEn’s 
BRACELET 
WatcH 

$20 to $75 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 





June 11.—Carranza povens to send delegates to 
the mediation conference. 


June 16.—Reports say that because of a pe 
ra er the Sepcintmnent of Natera as his successor, 
Villa has broken with Carranza and seized thelat- 
ter’s- Cocerape offices and information bureaus 
in tg ame fexico. Villa denies that there has 


Senta re al to the mediation conference 
give out a statement explaining their opposi- 
tion to the American demand that the new 
provisional President in Mexico must be of 
pronounced Constitutionalist sympathies, and 
asserting that such an outcome would result in 
fraud and violence at the next election, appar- 
ently countenanced by the United States. 


Foreign 


Juné 11.—British _——— explode a bomb in 
Westminster Abbe amaging the eee 
Chair and the screen of the high altar. 


June 12.—The Government of Greece demands 
strongly of the Turks a cessation of Greek 
persecution in Turkey and indemnity for past 
wrongs. 


June 13.—M. René Viviani forms a new French 
cabinet. 

June 14.—The famous St. George’s Church in 
London is badly damaged by a suffragette bomb. 


June 15.—Paris is terrified by enormous cave-ins 
in the streets, caused by violent thunderstorms, 
and costing several lives. 


June 16.—The Viviani cabinet is supported by 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 
The Albanian insurgents are reported to be 
closing in on Durazzo, with the Prince in person 
g a desperate defense. 


June 17.—The North German Lloyd liner Kaiser 
Wilhelm ITI. is in collision with the coasti: 
steamer Incemore in a dense fog in the Englis 
Channel and is forced to put back to port with 
its 1,200 passengers. 

London suffragettes parading with sandwich- 
boards are attacked and roughly handled by 
working girls. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


June 11 Te Senate passes the tolls repeal bill 
by 52 to 3. 


June 12.—Thomas B. Jones, a lawyer of Chicago, 
is chosen as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank Board 


The President appoints Congressman William G. 
Sharp, of Ohio, as Ambassador to France. 


June 15.—Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is named 
to fill the remaining place on the Federal Re- 
serve B. Board. 


GENERAL 


June 12.—Four Chicago banks considered under 
the influence of William Lorimer, who was un- 
seated from the United States Senate? close 
their doors. 


June 13.—Mount Lassen, in California, is in erup- 
tion for the fifth time, and more violently than 
before. 

The American liner New York encounters the 
Pretoria, of the Hamburg-American line, but 
neither vessel is wy A hurt. The vessels 
met in a fog east of the Nantucket light-ship. 

The Illinois Supreme Court declares constitu- 
tional the suffrage law of that State. 

The British four win the first of the International 
Polo Series, at Meadowbrook, Long Islan 


June 16.—By the will of James Campbell, of St. 
Louis, $35,000,000 is left to found and main- 
tain one of the greatest hospitals and medical 
schools in the world, to be established at St. 
Louis University. 

The British polo team win the second game from 
the American four, securing the international 
cup for England. 

June 17.—The Bank of Smithboro, Illinois, closes 


its doors, yz ~ | the eighth bank of the Lori- 
mer chain to fail within the week. 





Quite Possible-—Derar Oxtp Lapy (on 
the golf links)—‘“‘ It must be some sort of a 
game they’re playing. This is the fourth 
little ball I’ve picked up so far.” —Judge. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 
of woh the Funk & Wags New ay om 4 rd Demat te 





Readers will please bear in mind that no Notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“M. B. B.,’’ New York.—‘‘Is it proper to say, 
‘I will put up the coffee,’ when one means that 
one will get the coffee-pot, put in it the ingredients 
for the drink known as coffee, and then place the 


—_ on the fire to boil until the desired liquid 
is ready for use? 


Altho there is no literary authority for the use 
of ‘“‘put up’’ with the sense of ‘‘make"’ 


or “ pro- 
vide,”’ and it is, therefore, unusual, there is the 
meaning “to pack away or preserve; as to put up 
fruit,” that is, to do up or place in small re 
ceptacles, as jars, so as to keep availab!ec for use, 
In the face of this, one can not condemn as im- 


proper an analogous use. If it be correct to use 
the word make, as in ‘‘to make jam”’ and “to 
make coffee'’—that is, “‘to form out of given 
materials; give new or specific form to'’—and it be 
equally correct to use “put up’’ when applied 
to preserving fruit, there is no good reason for 
condemning the use of “‘ put up*’ when applied to 
coffee. 


“J. A. L.,”’ Denver, Colo.—‘‘In a recent issue 
of THE LITERARY DiGeEsT I read, ‘So far as 
practical politics are concerned, it is immaterial 
ee this sentiment has any justification,’ 

Should this not read: ‘So far as practical politics 
is concerned’? I have in mind a rule stating that 
all words ending in ‘ics’ take the singular verb, 
athletics being the only exception. , Will you 
kindly give the ruling on this subject? 


“Politics is’’ and “politics are’’ both have the 
sanction of literary usage. The latter form is 
commonly used in Great Britain. 


“A, W. R.,” Pittsburg, Pa.—‘In a form 
letter sent out by a local concern, I came across 
the following: ‘Every article shipped under our 
Legal-Binding, ee: -Back Guarantee. Costs 
you nothing, for should any ar‘icle not come up 
to your expectations (tho very unlikely) or be 
perfectly satisfactory, should you request it, your 
money will refund immediately.’ Now 
in regard to the italicized words, I understand 
from the writer of the letter that he means one's 
money will be refunded if the goods are not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Does the italicized phrase, 
exactly as it stands, convey this idea?"’ 


No, the phrase is ambiguous. There being two 
distinct conditions in the sentence, the negative 
must be repeated if ambiguity is to be avoided. 
The intention of the writer was to insert “not” 
between the words ‘‘or’’ and ‘“‘be’’—‘‘or not be 
perfectly satisfactory.”’ 

“E. S. H.,” Neb.—‘In the autobiogr —— of 
Theodore Roosevelt, in relation to the settlement 
of the Japanese question, he says: ‘ We succeeded 
in impressing on the Japanese that we sincerely 

respected and adored them.’ What do you 
think of the word ‘adored’ in this connection? 

To adore as used in the sentence cited above 
means ‘‘to feel profound regard or affection for,” 
not ‘‘to venerate.” 


“V. M. W.,” New York, N. Y.—“ Kindly 
inform me which of the following sentences is 
correct and why, ‘These conditions effected 
traffic over the road,’ or ‘These conditions 
affected traffic over the road.’”’ 

Both forms may be correct. Everything 
depends upon the context and the meaning 
intended. To affect is ‘‘ to have an influence upol, 
act upon, change,” while effect means ‘‘to be the 
cause or producer of.’ But effect, ‘‘to accoll- 
plish,” must be carefully distinguished from afet 


“‘to influence.” ‘‘The union of all good citizets 
may effect a reform"’; i.e., bring it about. “The 
principles adopted will affect the character of the 
reform,” i.e., influence it. ‘These conditiot 


effected (that is, brought about or producet) 
traffic over the road.” ‘‘ These conditions afecied 
(that is, had influence upon) traffic, etc.” j 


“H. A. C.," Cochrane, Ont., Can.—‘ Pleas 
tell me if this is correct: ‘. . . on_ sites wher 
steel bridges are contemplated to be erected’! F 
Would not ‘. . . on sites, where the erection 
steel bridges is contemplated ' be better? 


Of the two sentences you give, the second, “0 
sites where the erection of steel bridges is 
templated,’’ is the better. 
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